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SWEET MOTHER OF MY DREAMS. 
BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 


Sweet Mother of my dreams, 
Come, come to-night! 

How can [ meet an added morrow, 

Till thou bring solace to my sorrow, 
Cleaving life’s pain 
By night in twain? 


Sweet Mother of my dreams, 
Bring love! bring peace! 
As day is Death by loss of thee, 
So night is Life by gift of thee, 
Albeit I waken 
Twofold forsaken. 


Sweet Mother of my dreams, 
Tbank God for thee! 
Not all Christ’s mercy is foresworn, 
While I, sometimes, ‘twixt dusk and morn, 
Still touch thy hand 
In Slumber-land, 
Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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SUNDAY; EN ROUTE. 
BY T. T. MUNGER. 


Cavuaut in the toils of busy time 
For us there is no Sabbath chime, 
No fane of prayer to enter in, 

No voice to speak of grace or sin. 


For us this day there is no rest 

Save in the quiet of the breast, 

No voice but that of Nature’s Priest, 
No roof but that o’er earth and beast. 


But yet we worship, still we pray ; 

In silence deep we chant our lay, 

In secret thought we worship Thee, 
Whose love we feel, whose works we see. 


Thy temple is not here nor there ; 

The pure in heart pray everywhere ; 

The changing scene glides swift away, 

But Thee, O Lord, we have alway. 
Montana, July 19th. 





A GLIMPSE AT THE RELIGIOUS 
LIFE OF LONDON. 


BY THXODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Amin the pressure of many engagements, 
let me hastily jot down some of the impres- 
sions which I have gained in regard to the 
moral and religious life of London. The 
monster city increases faster, I fear, than 
do the evangelical influences which mold 
and leaven it. Five millions of human be- 
ings now live within the bounds of what is 
called ** greater London”! There is a 
growing pérsonal fellowship between the 
Ministers of tie Established church, and 
the Nonconformist churches—though the 
exchange of pulpits has not yet been made 
legal by either Parliament or usage. The 
Lord Biskop of London, Dr. Temple, is a 
large-hearted and lovable man, in high 
favor with Dissenters; he presided at the 
Teception given me in Exeter Hall by the 
National Temperance League, and I was 
charmed with his fraternal cordiality. Last 
Saturday, my kind host, the Rev. Newman 
Hall, invited a company of eminent minis- 
\ers to meet me at his pleasant residence on 
Hampstead’ Hill, and among them were 
Several Episcopal clergymen; one of them 
Offered an extemporaneous prayer at the 
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Allon’s handsome white head was in the 
company; he is one of the two or three 
most influential Congregationalist leaders 
in Britain, and the music in his church is 
the model-music for all churches. The 
leading Orthodox Quaker, Mr. J. Bevan 
Braithwaite, was also present. He is an 
eminent lawyer of ** Lincoln’s Inn,” a pro- 
found Bible scholar, and has lately pub- 
lished a poem on ‘‘ Paul the Apostle.” The 
Quakers make up in spirituality what they 
lack in numbers; but they are not increas- 
ing. Presbyterianism flourishes in London, 
and its pulpits are ably manned by such 
men as Oswald Dykes, Dr. Fraser, Dr. 
Munro Gibson, Dr. H. 8. Patterson, Dr. 
Edmunds, and the Rev. Adolph Saphir. 

Of the *‘Salvation Army,” I have not 
seen as much as I hoped to; but one even- 
ing in Exeter Hall I heard their two com- 
manders-in-chief, Genera] Booth and his 
wife. The General is a tall, thin, nervous 
man, who looks and acts much more like 
a Kentucky revivalist than like an English- 
man. His comely bright-eyed wife is his 
superior in intellectual power and organiz- 
ing capacity; her speech that evening (on 
the burning question of ‘‘ Protection to 
young girls”) would have done credit to a 
member of Parliament. The music fur- 
nished by an immense brass band—of one 
hundred pieces—and accompanied by a 
chorus cf many hundred voices, was 
enough to raise the roof of Exeter Hall. 
Some of their hymns are the best from our 
standard collections; but they do not hesi- 
tate to introduce into Peronnet’s grand 
hymn, ‘‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 
such a verse as this: 

* Let all our soldiers never tire 
In streets, in lane, in hall, 
The red-hot Gospel shot to fire 
And crown Him Lord of all!” 

Mingled with the masterpieces of Watts, 
and Wesley, and Cowper, in their Salvation 
Song Book, are several productions which 
recall the plantation melodies of the Jubilee- 
troop. In fact it is only a white-washed 
Negroism, and has about the same influence 
upon a rough assemblage from the slums, 
that ‘* Roll, Jordan, roll,” has upon a crowd 
of Georgia colored folk. Here is a speci- 
men of this transplanted doggerel : 


*1 And we'll roll the old chariot along, 
And we won’t drag on behind. 


2 Come brothers, and help roll it along, 
And don’t drag on behind, 


8 Come, sisters, and help to roll it along, 
And don’t drag on behind, 


4 The Army is helping to roll it along, 
So dcn’t drag on behind, 


5 The General will help us to roll it along, 
So don’t drag on behind, 


6 The collection will help us to roll it along, 
So don’t drag on behind. 


7 If the Devil's in the way wo’ll roll it over him, 
So don’t drag on behind. 


8 If our hearts are right, sure it’s bound to roll 
along, 
So don’t drag on behind.” 

They tell me here, that Booth and his force 
do not confine their efforts as much to the 
lowest dregs of the population in the worst 
quarters of London, as we in America sup- 
pose. On the other hand, they do much of 
their work and gather many of their con- 
verts among the plainer class of the labor- 
ing population—the very class who might 
be expected to attend ordinary Mission- 
chapels. No one can deny that the Salva- 
tionists have reached, and do reach and 
reseue, some of the vilest of the vile. Great 











good has been accomplished by this ex- 


traordinary organization, in spite of such 
flagrant faults as their irreverence, and 
their extravagant ideas about perfect sanc- 
tification. For example, they head a hand- 
bill with the shocking question: ‘ Why 
pay a shilling for lamb when you can 
have the Lamb of God for nothing?” Many 
other heinous expressions, bordering very 
close on blasphemy, appear in their *“‘ War- 
Cry,” and are heard in their meetings. That 
there may be no irreverent intention, does 
not excuse some of these blood-chilling 
utterances. General and Mrs. Booth are— 
together—a perfect autocrat, and control 
everything. They receive and disburse 
about $700,000 a year, appuint all the of- 
ficers, and remove majors and captains and 
‘* Hallelujah lasses,” at their own pleasure, 
While they may not abuse this supreme 
and irresponsible power, yet they may be 
succeeded by some other generalisimo who 
might muke the Army very mischievous 
and dangerous. It is proposed to organ- 
ize a Salvation Navy among sailors. Ihave 
criticized frankly the faults of this singular 
organization, because I wish them -well, 
and hope to see their excrescences pruned 
off. That this colossal city needs all the 
salt they can furnish, goes without saying. 
Drunkenness still abounds; on every Sun- 
day evening from 5 o’clock until midnight, 
thirteen thousand dram-shops are in full 
blast, and the number of well-dressed 
women who pour into them is astounding. 
No one can walk the Strand at a late hour, 
on any evening of the week, without en- 
countering the same solid undiminished 
procession of prostitutes. They number 
over 60,000; and behind them lie thou- 
sands more who really eat the bread of sin 
and shame without going out into the pub- 
lic streets. 

How much permanent good may grow 
out of the present agitation raised by the 
frightful revelation of the Pall Mali Gazette, 
doth not yet appear. The criminal laws 
will be amended. The perils to which 
young girls from the rural districts are ex- 
posed, will be more widely knuwn. Some 
aid will be given to the ‘‘ White Cross” 
movement; but the monstrous iniquity it- 
self isa leviathan not easily subdued. The 
temperance cause makes most gratifying 
headway among the middle and higher 
classes; but it has not penetrated to any just 
degree the reeking mass of rottenness, to 
which belong the thieves, the vagabonds, 
the publicans and the harlots. 

The greatest single power in London yet 
is Charles H. Spurgeon. He is an omnibus 
in himself andfullas ever. His pulpit rings 
with the same old fearless, faithful Gospel; 
his fertile brain is organizing new orphan- 
ages, and city missions and other effective 
agencies for bodies and souls. It is not 
too much to say that Mr. Spurgeon has ac- 
complished as much for the moral welfare 
of London as the whole Salvation Army 
combined; and the good he has done re- 
quires no subtraction for indiscretions or in- 
felicities of doctrine or methods. He went 
into Scotland last week for a short vaca- 
tiou; and for old friendship’s sake I agreed 
to preach for his people. The Sabbath was 
very hot for this northern latitude, and the 
sight of that vast multitude from the very 
lofty pulpit (or balcony rather,) was enough 
to make a man’s head swim. The three 
hymns were sung with a volumie of voice 
that came surging up around the pulpit 
like a miniature Niagara. I took occasion 
to thank God for their minister, and to 
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thank them and other British brethren for 
their sympathy with us in our national be_ 
reavement. Only the kindest words are 
written and spoken about our dead hero on 
Mount McGregor, 

While I was “standing in the gap” after 
a fashion, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
my host, the Rev. Newman Hall, was preach- 
ing to his usual large congregation in Christ 
Church, Westminster Road. Many Ameri- 
cans were present, and among them was 
our admirable and popular Minister of the 
United States, the Hon. Mr. Phelps. 
Brother Hall pronounced so fine and fitting 
a tribute to General Grant, that Mr. Phelps 
requested a copy of it to be sent to America, 
He also stopped to examine the * Lincoln 
Tower” of the Church, and the ‘‘ Washing- 
ton Room,” used for a Bible-class and 
young men’s prayer-meetings. At the 
evening service I preached for the ‘‘ Christ 
Church” pastor, and with that ends my 
preaching work in Great Britain. It is 
pretty bard work to rest; but I mean, like 
Paddy, to ‘‘ pay attention to it” during the 
remainder of my brief visit to this beautiful 
and hospitable land. Next to Spurgeon 
stands Newman Hall in popularity and use- 
fulness—among the Non-conformist clergy. 
Joseph Parker isu more brilliant writer; 
but he does not perform a tithe of Mr, 
Hall’s work on the platform, or in philan- 
thropic enterprises. Dr. Allon’s church is 
also immensely useful. Archdeacon Farrar 
is preparing for his visit to America in 
September. He reads his discourses (which 
reminds one of Macaulay) very closely, 
but with enthusiasm. He and Bishop Tem- 
ple, and Bishop Lightfoot, and the Rev. 
Basil Wilberforce, are the leaders of the 
temperance movement in England. The 
Established Church is doing more than 
ever before in mission-work among the 
masses. As for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, it needs no encomium of mine, 
for its glorious efforts to reach the young 
andthe tempted in this swarming hive of 
humanity. Exeter Hall is its busy head- 
quarters, and every American ought to 
visit its rooms. 

Loxton, July Suth, 1686, 
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ONE WOMAN. 
A TRUE ROMANCE, 


IN FIVE PARTS. 











BY MES. SUSAN E. WALLAOK. 
i, 


Lapy ELLEN was not disposed to isola- 
tion from her kind, like Lady Hester Stan- 
hope, nor was she severe as that priestess, 
who, in the fulness of her self-won power 
in the Lebanon, annihilated a village for 
disobedience, and burnt a mountain chalét, 
with all its inhabitants, for the murder of 
a traveler. With her faithful friends Miladi 
tasted the matchless vino doro, the golden 
wine of the Lebanon, which makes of com- 
mon glass a cup of amber; and through a 
field glass she discerned, against the in- 
tense blue columns, pure as sculptured 
snow, which mark the site of Baalbec, the 
supposed Baal-gad of the Ola Testament. 
There they stand, like monarchs in exile, 
despoiled, but not fallen; mournful and 
majestic as the imperial marbles of the 
Acropolis. 

She saw, my beroine, the same varied 
landscape we see to-day. She recalled the 
renowned warriors who have fought their 
way through these defiles, perhaps not 
Saul and Gideon, but Tancred, Saladin, 
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the romances of the Lion-Heart, and tales 
of the kings of Persia, Egypt and Rome. 
Every step of her steed has been trodden 
by the feet of a chief, a prophet, a hero; 
has rung with the clash of steel and glis- 
tened with the curving scimetar, in whose 
shadow Paradise is prefigured for the 
Faithful. The tradition runs that the lone 
city of the wilderness was built by genii, 
for the purpose of hiding in subterranean 
caverns immense treasure, which still lies 
buried there. Those wondrous columns 
are haunts for blue lizards, which the 
Turks kill because, they say, by bending its 
head it mimics them at prayers; and near 
them Moore’s Peri caught the precious tear 
of the repentant sinner, which bought her 
admission into Heaven’s gate. 

At nightfall, Miladi, with her prince-like 
retinue, encamped by the wayside near a 
fountain, and slept, nestled in downy silken 
cushions. Perhaps for supper she ate a cake 
of sesame, to remind her of Ali Baba, and had 
a glass of sherbet made of violets and sugar. 
From the draperied doorway of her shawl- 
lined tent, she could watch the western sky 
flush with a red like the redness of roses, 
and almost scent its fragrance. She could 
understand the rhapsodies of the native 
dwellers in tents: their chanting of the 
golden prime of Haroun Al Raschid; their 
rhyming to all sorts of tender remem- 
brances, and chiming to the stars of 
Heaven, and to the sun, grandest of sheiks, 
lord of the blue desert of air. Dearest to 
the desert wanderers is a familiar idyl, an 
ancient legend, sung in slow, soft strains, 
about a Fountain of Youth, hid in some 
dim region untrodden save by the angels. 
It lies away in the far East. History, 
poetry, fable, hold here eternal and undis- 
puted sway, and Lady Ellen was not in- 
sensible to their sweet influences. What 
she saw was unfamiliar, except the birds; 
for of the three hundred and twenty-two 
varieties of Palestine, one hundred and 
seventy are English. The timid lark 
starts out from her nest on the ground, and 
goes singing up to Heaven's gate, circling 
the sky with waves of melody. The hedge- 
sparrow twitters tamely about to pick up 
scattered grain, reminder of the care of the 
All-Seeing One. Swallows skim the sky at 
twilight, and gentle ure the notes of cooing 
doves and tame pigeons on the roofs, as 
they twine their silver beaks, repeating the 
old, old story, which is new every morning 
and fresh every evening. The titmouse 
flits unresting as the birds of the Bosphorus, 
which never alight, les dmes damneé, and 
the carrier bird scatters cinnamon seed into 
fresh fields. Sweeter than these is the 
nightingale in the pomegranate tree, woo- 
ing, with ravishing note, the rosebud and 
the rose to rend their thin veils and lay the 
soul of their beauty and love all bare. 
Sing the poets, you may place a hundred 
handfuls of fragrant herbs before the night- 
ingale, yet he wishes not in his constant 
heart for more than the sweet breath of 
his beloved rose. 

In her guarded tent the Lady of the wan- 
dering heart, perhaps, had fleeting dreams 
of cool, gray English skies, green lawns, 
and parks, and meadows dotted with sheep ; 
but she was not beset with morbid fancies, 
though the vesper song of the Syrian bul- 
bul is the saddest, tenderest sound ear ever 
heard. Somehow it always reminded one 
of young mothers hushing their sick babies 
to sleep; plaintive and tired the lullaby, 
while the rest of the world is putting on 
evening beauty and mirth. 

Thirty years ago the country was more 
unsafe than now, and even to-day, the fel- 
laheen, except close to towns, must sow 
and plow with muskets at their backs. 

Along stupendous cliffs of Hermon and 
Lebanon are fissures offering in their re- 
cesses shelter for banditti, and organized 
raids of a thousand men sally out in forays, 
almost to the gates of Damascus. Miladi 
must not trust to the prestige of a name, 
nor rely on the charm of her presence to 
quell a mob; she must travel with a strong 
escort, though her fame had preceded her, 
and from the villages crowds flocked to see 
her go by on her way to the City of De- 
light. 

Syrian villages are much alike, low, mud 
houses, bare of ornament, a plaster floor, 
a flat roof, laid with lime and sand, where 
the family may sleep, where maize is 
spread to dry, and pigeons flock and feed. 





An outer stair leads to this useful roof, the 
doorway is a great arch covered with a 
banging mat, answering to the Arab tent, 
just as the fathers of these people in the 
wilderness closed the Tabernacle entrance 
with a veil. At sunset, as of yore, men 
and’ women gather about the wells and 
gossip. None but the rich can afford to 
sink a shaft through solid limestone a hun- 
dred and fifty feet, and once made, the 
spring is a precious heritage, belonging 
forever to one family and his tribe; no lew 
or combination can wrest it from him; and 
it is the saying when Bedawin are hard 
pressed: We can stop the wells. Water is 
life; how, then, can the horsemen follow? 
The villages are picturesque in the dis- 
tance, at near view filthy and poverty- 
stricken past telling. In the narrow streets, 
roofed to keep off the sun, among famished 
beasts, squat, worn-out women, with dis- 
cased children who are taught before they 
can speak, to put out hands for alms to the 
traveler. Beggars, in every stage of sick- 
ness and deformity, miserable dogs, quar- 
reling over dry bones, the blind, the lame, 
the mixed multitude which followed the 
Master, beseeching that they might touch 
if it were but the border of his garment; 
and as many as touched him were made 
whole. As you advance into Holy Land, 
ot every turn is new and startling evidence 
of the truth of sacred history, and forgotten 
texts start into remembrance with vivid 
menning. In the midst of this squalor and 
misery a shining minaret points with slen- 
der finger to the one God; asquare of green 
turf is nicely kept about it; anda prayer 
stone shows the direction of the Kaaba, the 
center of the world to one-third of the hu- 
man race. A few plane trees, which are 
our sycamore, with dangling balls, fringed 
the place of prayer and the fountains. 
Without this oasis are heated rock and 
scorching sand, bare except for a shrub, 
like our sage brush, the food of the camel. 


Circling waves of mountains bound the 
horizon One pleasant spot in these for- 
lorn towns is the burial place; not seques- 
tered and forgotten, but a sort of park, 
where Moslems, old and young, hesitate 
not to stray; where children play hide and 
seek, black goats browse, and the dead 
seem in a sort of fearless companionship 
with the living. Once a week, on Friday, 
the Mohammedan Sunday, great ladies pic- 
nic among the tombs, carrying while um- 
brellas, lined with green (a sign of rank), 
and lay on the graves an herb called rihan, 
which is our sweet basil. In dreamy quie- 
tude they sit beside the turbaned head- 
stones, motionless almost as the still sleep- 
ers below. Many other sights, worth trav- 
cling far to see, our traveler, the Lady 
Ellen, beheld on her triumphal march 
toward the city of delight. 

I am not here to prose, guide-book in 
hand, on the Pearl of the Orient, the most 
ancient city on this planet, which has sur- 
vived every Empire since the Flood, and 
under every change of dynasty, Assyrian, 
Persian, Macedonian, Roman, Saracen, has 
kept its loveliness and prosperity. For 
more than 4,000 years it has risen from its 
green sea of verdure in bright buildings, 
airy, ethereal, as some deceitful mirage 
which looms up to the vision of the travel- 
er, maddened with thirst in waterless 
wastes. The vale in which Damascus lies 
was in the forgotten centuries named Beit 
Eden, the Abode of the Blest, where are 
fountains enough to slake the thirst of ten 
armies, Every one knows the story of 
Mohammed’s refusing to enter its walls, 
saying it was ‘‘too delicious.” The enjoy- 
ment of that Paradise would make him for- 
get the Evernal One, on the shores of tlie 
quadrangular lake where stand one thous- 
and goblets made of stars, out of which 
spirits predestined to felicity drink of the 
crystal wave. The spot where the Prophet 
resisted the fascinations of the tempter is 
consecrated by a mosque resplendent with 
green tiles. After the pitiless, blinding 
glare of white rock and arid gray sand, you 
feel the unspeakable beauty of this luxuri- 
ant valley (really an oasis), and the force of 
the Arab saying, The mere sight of Damas- 
cus is food for vision, and pure water to 
the parched throat. Entrancing as fabled 
Fields Elysian, it lies like some enchanted 
city of rounded domes, towers, and mina- 
rets, with shining crescents close below the 
speckless sapphire. Here are the shady 
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rose gardens where the shrubs are trees, 
and all of the kind we call damask, load- 
ing the air with wholesome perfume; here 
are the rushing waters Barrada (the Abana 
of Naaman’s time), and the Phege (the 
Pharpar), better than all the waters of 
Israel. Yonder is dewy Hermon, and this 
wall of amethyst and beryl, edged with 
pearl, is snowy Anti-Libanus. 

But why try to describe the indescriba- 
ble? One glance is to thrill the coldest 
nature, and bring tears to your eyes with 
the mere sense of the beautiful. 

Within the decayed and decaying walls 
of the city, not far from the silver waters 
of the Barrada, is a private place, hiddea 
from passers by with a high stone wall. It 
allows a view of the streets from overhang- 
ing balconies, projecting above the dead, 
blank masonry, which is pierced with one 
barred gate. About it is a garden freshed 
with greenery, much water and many 
fountains; a grateful shelter from sun-glare 
and street dust. In their season there 
bloom the apricot and oleander, carnation, 
tulip and lily, poppy and lavender, the 
never failing sweet basil ‘‘for remem- 
brance,” to go with the dead to their graves, 
and the rose, always the rose. 

Lady Ellen bought this palace. For 
dwellers in houses in the East the first 
ideas of living are plenty of light and space. 
Many apartments wilh multiplied windows, 
suites of rooms in ample vistas, or a great 
hall surrounded by bedrooms or boudoirs, 
and never without a central court open to 
heaven. Our lady had wide scope for ele- 
gant tastes. Some rooms she furnished in 
French style. The grand salon of recep- 
tion was carpeted with costly fabric from 
Persian looms, the hangings of damask 
silk shot with gold. In the boudoir, her 
special retreat, she gathered (what contra- 
diction) home treasures, and on strange 
altars set up the household gods of her 
youth. 

There are miniatures of her children dead 
years before this apartment became a show 
place; the portrait of her father, whose 
crest she had dragged to the dust, painted 
in his knightly uniform, looking with un- 
secing eyes on his daughter’s disobedience. 
There, too, was a portrait of hersclf, framed 
as became her imperious beauty, in purple 
velvet and gold, a bride among the fore- 
most at the proudest court in the Christian 
world. The artist was no common painter, 
he caught the very turn of the regal head 
crowned with braids of abundant hair, the 
delicate aristocratic features, the magic of 
the witching eyes, blue as the blue of deep 
sea water—lodestone eyes, drawing so 
many, from which none might turn away. 

On a tavle of fragrant woods from India, 
lay superb portfolios filled with drawings 
of Lady Ellen’s own work—-home scenes 
of England, Swiss landscapes and original 
designs—and a piano ¥ 11) toe hushed music 
of buried years. 

I did not see these rooms, but have the 
account from one who did. 

The English Colony then numbered per- 
haps twenty souls. The Britons flocked 
round the new-comer and were fascinated. 
The Pashalic of Damascus is the most import- 
ant of the Ottoman Empire, and Orientals 
felt the charm of the enchantress, for her 
languages gave the broadest range of ac- 
quaintance, and she had a genius for friend- 
ships. 

Officials of rank crowded the salon, a 
throne room where she spoke, in one even- 
ing, French, Italian, Slav, German, Span- 
ish, Arabic, Turkish, Greek, readily as her 
native tongue. 

And apropos: There is a legend in the 
Orient that when our first parents were 
tempted in Eden, the serpent, wishing to 
entice Eve, spoke to her in Arabic, as it 
was so melodious and full of persuasive 
epithet. Eve spoke to her husband in 
Persian, the language of tenderness and 
devotion, and the Angel Gabriel, com- 
manded to expel them from Paradise, after 
vainly trying various dialects, finally 


bliss with Tartar-Turkish. Lady Ellen 
knew every note of this gamut, and ran 
through them all. 

She had a liking for country as well as 
city life, and looked after her poultry, 
stables, flowers, planned improvements in 
buildings, and excelled in music and sculp- 
ture as well. Said one of her conn 








women, resident at Damascus, she was al- 
ways the perfect lady in sentiment, voice, 
manners, speech; for those who enjoyed 
her confidence it was a treat to pass hours 
in her society. Idolizing friends never 
dropped from their allegiance to her, some 
subtle quality in her composition enforced 
remembrance; she captivated women 
thoroughly, as men, and they worsbiped 
with unswerving devotion. A caprice of 
this wayward woman was to attend service 
in our missionary chapel; she asked with 
apparent sincerity and simplicity to be al- 
lowed the privilege, knowing well (the 
awful siren!) the missionaries would be 
only too glad of her presence and influ- 
ence. 

Meanwhile it was announced in London 
that Lady Ellen was dead; and in her bou- 
doir, odorous with rose-oil, cedar, and 
musk, she had the unusual pleasure of 
reading her own obituary, and smiling 
over the charitable mention given by com- 
mou impulse of humanity to the defense- 
less dead. 

What with myriad lights streaming from 
latticed windows of rooms heavy with 
languid narcotics, lute and zither resound- 
ing through hall and bower, gay voices in 
court and balcony, the Palace, once the 
harem of a dismal Pacha, became a notable 
edifice. But the sound of revelry under 
the myrtle blooms was within the limits of 
becoming mirth, noise and uproar were 
foreign to the grande dame, flexile and fair, 
accustomed to the atmosphere of courts, 
now qucening it to her heart’s content. 
It is said her low laugh was cheering as 
the matin hymn of the meadow lark, win- 
some as the wooing of the cushat in her 
nest. Still it was a decided change of 
occupancy from the beauties whose henna- 
stained fingers drew close their envious 
veils while they sat in the gardens, ever 
silent, ever sad, whose gayety was at 
prayer time, to answer the blind muezzins’ 
cry, in a chorus called Tiraleet; whcese 
utmost stretch of freedom was a slow walk 
or drive under the eye of the black guards- 
man. The story went abroad that in the 
Palace of the Pacha dwelt a foreign prin- 
cess, with eyes like stars in the middle 
watch; alluring as a Peri, the link between 
men and angels. She wore a saffron 
shawl, and was wise as Balkis, Queen of 
Arabia, who went from the south to hear 
the wisdom and admire the glory of Solo- 
mon. The witch-woman’s veins ran wine, 
she knew how to enchant men with cun- 
ning soceries, and could game away the 
sun before it rises. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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THE STATE OF THEOLOGY IN 
GERMANY. 


GOTTINGEN AND MARBURG. — RITSCHL 
WELLHAUSEN, KURTZ. 





BY PROF. PHILIP SOHAFF, D.D. 


1am spending a part of my vacation in 
the universities of Western Germany, hear- 
ing lectures with the students and discuss. 
ing theological, philopsophical, and _histor- 
ical questions with the professors in their 
studies and gardens. I find it both delight- 
ful and instructive, and an excellent pre- 
paration for future work. Plain living and 
high thinking is the rule among German 
scholars. They are very accessible, and 
always ready for an intelligent discussion 
of doctrinal, historical, and critical prob- 
lems, and all the live questions of the day, 
except politics, of which they know little 
and careless. They exercise a simple and 
inexpensive hospitality, and season it with 
a feast of reason and flow of soul. They 
have the happy faculty to enjoy themselves 
rationally among books and in the open air 
with natural ease and feedom, without 
any show and ceremony. Of late, they 
have begun to pay some attention to Eng- 
lish and American theology, as far as it is 
brought to their knowledge by occasional 
presents of books, by foreign students, and 
by review articles, and as far as their very 
limited acquaintance with the English en- 
ables them todo. The regular importa- 
tion of English and American books of @ 
theological character has not yet even be- 
gun on the Continent. In this respect we 
are far ahead. 

I have'go far visited Géttingen, Marburg, 
and Giessen. They are among the smaller 
universities; the number of students, how- 
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.able work on the theology of tie Old Tes- 











ever, has recently—partly in consequence 
of the stagnation in business and remu- 
nerative occupations—more than doubled, 
as in all the universities of the empire. 
There are now in Gottingen 183 theologi- 
cal students, in Marburg 131, in Giessen 105 
(of 550); while in Berlin, Halle, and Leip- 
zig the number of theologians exceeds 600, 
with a corresponding number of other stu- 
dents. Berlin has this Summer in all, 6,404 
students, including 676 of theology, 1,242 
of law, 1,133 of medicine, 1,955 of phi- 
losophy, mathematics, etc. See Ascher- 
son’s “* Deutscher Universitits Kalender,” 
which is published twice a year. A simi- 
lar university almanac would be useful in 
America. 

Gottingen has six ordinary professors of 
theology, Drs. Ritschl, Reuter, Wagen- 
mann, Wiesinger, Bertheau, and Shultz. 
Wiesinger is known as the continuator of 
‘‘Qlshausen’s Commentary”; Bertheau asa 
pupil of Ewald, and good Hebrew scholar; 
Wagenmann (the successor of Gieseler, and 
one of the chief contributors to Herzog’s 
Encyclopedia) ; and Reuter (the successor of 
Duncker) are learned historians. The latter 
is the author of a monograph on Alexan- 
der III, anda ‘History of Rationalism in 
the Middle Ages”; Schultz has written an 


tament, and another on the ‘‘ Communica- 
tio Idiomatum,” or the Lutheran Chistol- 
ogy. But the most distinguished and influ- 
ential is Ritschl, the only living divine in 
Germany who has a regular school. Ie 
controls by his pupils the faculties of Mar- 
burg, Giessen, and in part some other uni- 
versities. Lobstein and Zoépfel, in Strass- 
burg; Wendt, who was recently called from 
Kiel to Heidelberg; Kaftan, the successor 
of Dorner, in Berlin; Bender, in Bonn; 
Ritschl, jun., in Halle; Schultz, in Gottin- 
gen, likewise belong more or lees to his 
school. It will be interesting, therefore, to 
American readers to learn something of this 
man, who is as yet very little known among 
us. 


Professor Ritschl is now sixty-three years 
of age, but looks well and hearty. © He is 
very frank and blunt, has strong, positive, 
convictions, is a good lecturer on dogmat- 
ics and ethics, and has about 100 hearers, 
who carefully take down his paragraphs or 
summaries and listen to his free exposi- 
tions. He made his first publie appear- 
ance in Bonn, as. a pupil of Baur, 
in an able work on the ‘ Origin of the 
Old Catholic Church”; but in the sec- 
ond edition, which is much improved, he 
emancipated himself from the Ttbingen 
school and gradually elaborated a system of 
his own. It is laid down in his * History 
of the Doctrine of Justification and Atone- 
ment ” (second edition in three vols.), his 
‘* History of Pietism” (two vols. not yet 
completed), and his tract on ‘‘ Theology 
gnd Metaphysics ” (against Luthardt, one of 
his chief opponents). These works are 
both historical and doctrinal, and give his 
own views largely in the shape of criti- 
cism. His system is a species of new Kant- 
ianism and theological agnosticism, and a 
reaction against the pretentious over-specu- 
lation of the Hegelian school. Like Schilei- 
ermacher, he draws a sharp line of distine- 
tion between philosophy and theology, and 
his chief object is to expel metaphysics 
from the domain of dogmatics, and to con- 
fine the latter to the limits of revelation in 
the Bible and Christian experience. He 
emphasizes the ethical element above the 
dogmatic. He thinks this is a legitimate 
development of Lutheranism, as_repre- 
sented by Luther himself, and he opposes 
the scholastic Lutheranism of the seven- 
teen century (which he traces to Melanch- 
thon), and also the ‘*Pietism of Spener 
and Francke,” as corruptions rather than 
legitimate outgrowths. Hence, he is chief- 
ly opposed by the champions of modern 
Lutheran orthodoxy, as Frank in Erlangen, 
and Luthardt in Leipzig, who charge him 
with Sabellianism, Unitarianism, and other 
heresies. He numbers the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation (the doctrine 
of the two natures in Christ’s person) 
among the metaphysical elements in theol- 
ogy which have grown up under an undue 
influence of Platonic speculation and Pla- 
tonic terminology. The distinction be- 
tween persons and nature (one nature and 


served a good purpose in their day, but 
must be reconstructed, or rather replaced, 
by asimple and scriptural theory of a trin- 
ity of revelation, and an indwelling of the 
divine in the human person of Christ. The 
Ritschl school is still in living motion, 
and will be better understood after it has 
reached its legitimate conclusions. But it 
is a power which cannot be overlooked. 


Next to Ritschl, Reuter is the most 
popular professor in Géttingen. I was 
privat docent with him in Berlin forty-three 
years ago, and have never seen him since 
till we met the other day. He is consider- 
ed the best living authority on the Church 
history of the Middle Ages. He is engaged 
in an enlarged edition of his ‘* History of 
Rationalism (Aufklarung) in the Middle 
Ages,” and in the completion of his ‘‘Au- 
gustinian Studies.” 


Marburg is faimous for the church and 
traditions of St. Elizabeth, the greatest 
female saint of the Middle Ages, and for 
its castle on the hill, where Landgrave 
Philip, of Hesse, arranged the famous, 
but fruitless, disputation between Lu- 
ther and Zwingli on the real pres- 
ence. The large room (Rittersaal) which 
is shown as the place of the debate, 
is, in all probability, not the place, or has, 
at all events, undergone large alterations. 
The castle is now occupied by the directors 
and scribes of the Prussian archives. The 
table on which Luther wrote the words of 
institution: ‘‘ hoc Est corpus mewm,” as his 
first and last argument against Zwingli’s 
symbolical interpretation, has disappeared. 
But the Tower of Witches (the Hexenthurm) 
where the unfortunate witches were im- 
prisoned in a wretched cellar before they 
were publicly burnt to death, still remains 
asasad monument of the cruel supersti- 
tions of a bygone age. The hilly surround- 
ings of Marburg are beautiful, and afford 
room for delightful excursions. The pro- 
fessors and students are the aristocracy of 
the town. A new university building has 
been recently erected by the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, since the incorporation of the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, in the Kingdom of 
Prussia. 

The University of Marburg numbers, in 
the Summer, 734 students, among them 131 
in theology. The faculty embraces six or- 
dinary professors, namely, E. Ranke (a 
brother of the celebrated veteran historian 
in Berlin), Georg Heinrici (at present Rec- 
tor Magnificus and Curator), Th. Brieger, 
W. Herrmann, Count Baudissin, and E. C. 
Achelis. The first two lecture on New 
Testament exegesis, introduction, criticism, 
Biblical theology, and Encyclopedia; 
Heinrici has revised Meyer on the Corin- 
thians, and besides written an independent 
commentary on the First Corinthians; Bau- 
dissin has the Hebrew and Old Testament; 
Brieger, Church History, and edits the val- 
uable Zeitschrift fir Historische Theologie, 
and has in project (with Harnack) a recon- 
struction of Gieseler’s Lehrbuch (which is 
stili invaluable, though entirely superseded 
in ancient church history); Herrmann 
repersents Ritschl’s school in dogmatics, 
ethics and symbolics; Achelis has in charge 
the various departments of practical theol- 
ogy; Brieger has recently gathered from 
the inexhaustible mines of the Vatican li- 
brary, important documents relating to the 
period of the Reformation, especially the 
Smalkaldian war. He is an excellent his- 
torian, but entirely ignorant of English. 

Better known among us than any of 
these theological professors, is J. Well- 
hausen, who belongs to the Philosophical 
Faculty (the philological department). He 
was formerly theological Professor of He- 
brew and Old Testament exegesis at Greifs- 
wald, but, at his own request, transferred 
as extraordinarius to the chair of Oriental 
Philology at Halle, and from there he re- 
ceived a call in the same capacity to the 
University of Marburg. He there lectures 
this Summer on the history of the ancient 
Orient, and gives instruction in Syriac and 
Arabic. In his Syriac collegium I found 
only one student, with whom he read Rédi- 
ger’s Chrestomathia Syriaco. He told me 
that he had two, but the one was so much 
ahead of the other that he had to consti- 
tute him a separate class for advanced in- 
struction. In the history of the ancient 
Orient he has about twenty hearers. His 





three persons in the Trinity; one person 
and two natures in Christ), may have 
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study is filled with Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic books. He is married, but has no 


children, and lives like a plain German 
scholar. He is only forty-one years of age 
(born May 17th, 1844), has a bright and 
pleasant face, with fine blue eyes, is an 
agreeable conversationalist, with a good 
deal of wit and humor, and a fondness for 
paradoxes. He told me, for instance, that 
theological students waste too much time 
on Hebrew, which they afterwards forget, 
and ought to study the Septuagint instead, 
which was far more important for the New 
Testament. But of what use would be the 
Septaugint withoutthe Hebrew? And how 
could he himself have acquired his fame 
without a thorough mastery of the Oriental 
languages? His views on the Old Testa- 
ment have acquired such celebrity through 
the Robertson Smith trial in Scotland, and 
the Pentateuch controversy in America, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on them; 
the same views about the relation of law 
and prophecy, and the gradual evolution of 
the religion of Israel, had been previously 
set forth fragmentarily by Vatke in Berlin, 
(a pupil of Hegel), the veteran Reuss of 
Strassburg, and his pupils Graf and Kay- 
ser (who recently died); but Wellhausen 
has carried them out and given them sys- 
tematic shape and wide currency. His 
book, together with his sketch of the his- 
tory of Israel in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, have just been published in an Eng- 
glish dress in London, with a preface by 
his follower and friend, Prof. W. Robert- 
son Smith, who is now professor of Arabic 
in Cambridge. Wellhausen’s theory can 
only be fully refuted by a counter-theory 
of equal ability and consistency. As Ewald 
has superseded Gesenius, and Wellhausen 
Ewald, so some future genius and scholar 
will set aside Wellhausen, and the truth 
and theological science will be the gainer 
from all. Let Dr. Briggs look after that. 

Another writer who is well known in 
America, now resides in Marburg, though 
without a public office. Dr. Kurtz, for 
many years Professor of Church History in 
Dorpat (the German University of Russia), 
enjoys his rest and pension in that place. 
Although seventy-six years of age, he is 
still alive to all the theological movements 
of the age, and devotes his whole time to 
the improvement of his text book of 
‘“«Church History,” of which the ninth edi- 
tion has just appeared in three volumes, 
with many and most important changes, 
especially in ancient and modern church 
history. I asked him whether the con- 
tinued study of the past had not liberal- 
ized his views? ‘‘ Most decidedly,” he said, 
‘*T have long since been emancipated from 
my narrow confessional Lutheranism.” It 
is a sbame that the English translation of 
Kurtz, which was made from the second 
edition, is still sold and used as a text-book 
in Scotland and America, although the au- 
thor has long since not only doubled its 
size, but so entirely reconstructed the 
whole as to make the older editions useless 
and mischievous. Even a good book be- 
comes a bad book when it is in the way of 
a better one. Das Gute ist der Feind des 
Besseren. His work has now the monopoly 
among German students. Old Guericke is 
superseded, Niedner never came into gen- 
eral use, and the admirable compend of 
Hase (10th ed. 1877), beside being too short, 
will no longer appear, as the octogenarian 
author intends to publish his Lectures on 
Church History in three volumes, 

GIEssEN, July 27th, 1885. 
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GurtForD had an opinion as early as 1652 
about the place where a college should be 
established, and did not look with favor 
upon the shiftiness which marked the 
career of Yale College in the beginning. 
This opinion was given with modesty but 
great firmness. The record of a general 
court held at Guilford in the year 1652, 
says: ‘* Voted, the matter about a college 
at New Haven was thought to be too great 
a charge for this jurisdiction to undergo 
atone.” 

Mark the modesty of that and the firm- 
ness of the next lines: ‘‘ Especially con- 
sidering the unsettled state of New Haven 
Town, being publicly declared from the de- 
liberate judgment of the most understand- 


va 


subsistence for the present inhabitants 
there. But if Connecticut do join, the 
planters are generally willing to bear their 
just proportions for erecting and maintain- 
ing a college there. However, they desire 
thanks to Mr. Goodyear for his kind prof- 
fer to the setting forward of such a work.” 
Perhaps because of this stiff little opinion 
of Guilford, the college was not founded 
finally, until 1702. ; 

In 1755, Longfellow had not written 
‘* Evangeline,” and the fathers of the town 
did not know what was in store for them, 
when late in one evening of that year, they 
were hurriedly summoned to go down to 
the Guilford Point, by a messenger who 
wore a British sailor’s uniform. Dimly, 
through the gathering darkness, as they 
reached the shore, they saw an English 
man-of-war, lying off the harbor, her sails 
aback, flapping idly in the breeze, and on 
the beach paced the officer who had sent 
the messenger. He gave the explanation 
in a few words. He was not proud of the 
business upon which he was engaged, for 
the English flag never floated over a more 
tyrannical deed. 

‘* We were ordered by our Government,” 
said he, ‘‘ to take these French folk from 
Acadia and sow them along the coast, and 
we leave seven or eight here to-night for 
you to take care of.” 

Faintly, as they looked for corroburation 
of his words, they could see figures descend- 
ing the frigate’s side into a little boat that 
rocked under her bows; then it was rowed 
nearer, touched, and the sailors began to 
help ovt the women and children, 

‘* What—what are we to do with them?” 
stammered the astonished fathers. 

‘Do? Find them a place to sleep and 
something to eat,” said the officer, im- 
patiently; ‘‘ the Government does not want 
them to starve;” and as the last person 
stepped on shore from the little boat, he 
sprang into his gig and the oars flashed into 
the water—he had performed his orders. 
There they stood, huddled together, 
small, dark-eyed people, casting sad, 
startled” glances around them, unable to 
speak a word of English, urnspeakably 
heart broken at being torn suddenly from 
their homes; and the selectmen and the 
mayor were to keep from starving, as the 
officer had said. 

They had been an industrious, well-to-do 
people, in their little village on the Minas 
basin; they were allowed to bring away 
with them only such things as they could 
carry in their hands, they had to ‘‘ go upon 
the town” as if they were paupers. ‘ There 
was sympathy and help for them; but they 
did not take root in the new land. The 
women brought their lace-maker’s pillows, 
and were able, after a time, to make a little 
lace. A piece or two of this fine old valen- 
ciennes has survived the years, and is still 
to be-seen; but there was no call for altar 
laces in the stern little Puritan town, and 
not much demand for other varieties, and 
‘the neutral French,” as they were called, 
decreased in numbers, and now it is hard 
to find any one who remembers even hav- 
ing heard his grandfather speak of them. 
Upon the town records of 1756 it was 
voted, ‘‘ that the selectmen shall, with con- 
venient speed, put out to service as many 
of the French family which is among us as 
they can dispose of without loss.” 


And in 1772, upon the petition of an 
old Frenchman, the town voted to pay 
the expenses necessary to send him and 
his family back to Canada, and that is 
the only official notice taken of them. 
Some of the women married in that town, 
but no French names are on the records of 
ten years later, so completely had the little 
ripple of this cruel deed died away. 

On the same evening with the unhappy 
French, a cannon was landed on the wharf; 
perhaps as a sarcastic hint of protection in 
case the fugitives should revolt—no one 
knew exactly why, but there it lay the next 
morning. But later, ten or twelve years 
later, there was a rumbling of guns, a 
smell of powder, and a waft of liberty on 
the air, as if the seven who lay dead almost 
on their thresholds at Lexington, had dif- 
fused their spirits abroad to rouse the rest. 
The echoes of those guns and the scent of 
that powder set farmers in embattled lines 
all over the country, and turned their 
scythes and pruning-hooks into the appur- 








ing men to be a place of no comfortable 


tenances of war. In the years that fol- 
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lowed, Guilford did its part to uphold the 
hands of Washington with its quotas of 
men and officers, and lived ina state of 
watchfulness and anxiety lest the British 
should attack it from the sea, and in fear of 
the Tories within its own borders; that was, 
if possible, worse than the fear of Indians 
in the earliest days. 


Then, the cannon mounted, polished, and 
painted, stood near the house of Capt. Sam 
Lee, the Captain of the home guard, and 
its voice was to let Guilford and North 
Guilford know if either tories or British 
were near. Twice its thunder warned 
listening cars that ‘‘ the enemy” was at 
hand, and then there was a long time of 
rest, and it was made a corner stone at one 
of the angles of the green, and remained 
there till she (a cannon is always she to the 
men that take care of her) was called upon 
to announce a birthday party. The Repub- 
lican party, destined to become a terror to 
its opponents, was born in 1855, of Abo- 
litionism, and the ‘‘ American” party with 
some ‘‘old-line” Whigs were sponsors for its 
salvation. The first local victory of the 
party in the town flushed the spirits of the 
younger voters with success. Boys are 
still boys at twenty-one, and will leave no 
stone, no cannon, unturned, when the 
genius of frolic isin them. They tumbled 
over the gun one evening from her moor- 
ings in the earth, and planted her before 
the door of a Democrat, who felt that he 
was insulted, and who promptly hired men 
the next morning to set it deeper and make 
it a horse-post. Meantime the political 
returns showed that the success of the 
young party throughout the state had been 
greater than its most sanguine friends 
could have hoped. There must be some 
outlet, and they fell upon the cannon, 
pulled her up again, carried her io the 
northern end of the green, and tried whether 
there was mettle in her yet. The hands 
that fired her first had long been under the 
sod, but the staunch little six-pounder, as 
young as ever, spoke with acurl on her lips 
a hundred times that night, and foretold to 
Democratic ears, if they had only knownit, 
what a lusty growth the party was to have, 
and the struggle that was to come in the 
years '59-’60. Perhaps they accepted the 
omen even then, for the next day it was 
whispered around: ‘The Democrats didn’t 
like that firing last night; they're goin’ to 
steal that cannon to-night.” 

The young voters felt then that they 
adored that gun, and that nothing should 
wrest her from them, and they gathered 
around, with some older heads whom age 
had not yet cooled. It was near midnight, 
but presently, through the blue luminosity 
of an evening clear, although dark, they 
saw a column of men bearing down upon 
them. A sharp struggle followed—fists, 
blows, all the objurgations known to the 
English language, and the attacking party 
seemed likely to win. 

** Boys!” shouted a man, who afterwards 
declared that the white of his sixty years 
only made him feel that night like a tow- 
headed boy, ** Boys, this cannon belongs 
to a Republican town. We've showed ’em 
that. Let’s drag her off.” 

A rope appeared by miracle from some- 
where, was knotted fast around the gun, 
and a dozen hands seized and whirled it 
away, while a sclf-constituted rear-guard 
did valiant work keeping the enemy at bay, 
and down a lonely street the cannon sud- 
denly disappeared. Where, was for a long 
time a state secret. One branch of the Re- 
publican Party had been Kuow-nothings, 
and nobody knew anything more about a 
cellar used for storing cannons, than Gov- 
ernor Leete did about cellars for regicides. 

But the French and Indian War was not 
to be merely a passive affair of receiving 
Acadian French and taking care of them. 
In the Autumn of 1754, Col. Andrew Ward 
went from Guilford to Louisberg, in com- 
mand of certain colonial troops. He must 
have been a temperance man, in days when 
the word was unknown. It was so much 
the fashion to have wine and alcoholic 
drinks then, that the idea of a temperance 
society, or self-restraint in the matter, had 
not occurred to anybody. The Colonel was 
the only member of this first society, so far 
as known. He caused the liquor which 
was his ration as an officer, to be commuted 
on his pay-rolls, and with the money 
bought six silver spoons, and marked them 





‘‘Louisberg,” and left one to each of his chil- 
dren, whose descendants still have them, a 
hint as to the proper uses of strong drink. 
Afterward, he was at Post 94, on the Con- 
necticut River, and when peace was at last 
declared, and the French reluctantly forced 
to yield up Canada, he hired some Indians 
to carve him‘a canoe from a great tree 
trunk, and in that floated down the Con- 
necticut River into the Sound, and up the 
little Aigicorrock River, to his own door, 
and then he made the canoe into a watering 
trough for his cattle. 

A son, General Andrew Ward, inherited 
the military instincts of his father, and in 
the Revolutinary War harder training and 
more exposure awaited him than had be- 
fallen his father. The son got neither 
rations nor payment, and shared the 
troubles of the Winter at Valley Forge with 
his troops faithfully. The General was put 
in command of the guard left to keep up 
the camp fires at Trenton, while Washing- 
ton silently withdrew his main body to’ at- 
tack the enemy at Princeton, and at the 
end of the anxious night, he, in turn, with- 
drew his men in such a way as nuvf to at- 
tract unpleasant attention, and in the gray 
of the morning went whirling after his 
commander, when the guns from ‘ Prince- 
ton way” told that they had found the 
British. 

The trials and privations of the winter 
at Valley Forge commenced on the march 
to the place. 

‘*T had some Indian meal in my pocket,” 
the General related to a grandson after- 
ward. ‘I stopped at a brook bythe road- 
side, wet itiuto a little cake with the water, 
and ate it.” ; 

The first work at Valley Forge was the 
throwing up of intrenchments around the 
camp. They were too near Philadelphia, 
and the British forces there to remain in the 
open field, and each regiment was expected 
to build its own breastwork. A certain 
South Carolina regiment refused to do its 
part, and their Colonel seeing how well the 
Connecticut regiment had performed their 
duty, walked over tothem and commanded 
them to throw up the earth, with his own 
men looking idly on. The Connecticut 
men refused to do South Carolina’s work, 
and the Colonel walked off, red with 
wrath. Butit was not safe—that gap in 
the defences invited an entrance in case of 
attack. General Ward represented to his 
men the state of things. They need not do 
it for South Carolina, but would they not 
do it for their country and against their 
common enemy. They responded to rea- 
sonable treatment by reasonable conduct, 
did the work, and did it well, and the story 
gives an idea of the difficulties, the petty 
jealousies between the states which met the 
papriot officers on every side. 

There is a letter written after that Win- 
ter, and still in existence among his de- 
scendants, from General Washington to 
General Ward, asking the latter. almost 
angrily, why he did not still keep his men 
in the field, although their term of enlist- 
ment had expired, and praying him to re- 
tain them even then, at any cost. But 
there were limits to human endurance. 
Unpaid, half-starved, half-clothed men, 
with families ill-fed, if not in absolute 
want, could not be retained beyond their 
time, even with General Ward’s influence, 
and chagrined at these harsh words from 
his beloved commander, the General him- 
self resigned and went home. 

In July, 1779, an attack from the British 
was expected in New Haven, and General 
Ward was summoned there with all the 
Guilford militia. This proceeding left the 
town empty of all patriots, save women 
and children, and entirely at the mercy of 
the Tories. It was deemed best to send a 
number of these last as hostages to the 
house of General Ward at Nut Plains, two 
miles from the town. Mrs. Ward rode 
down to the Green to bid her husband fare- 
well, and then rode back with the six host- 
ages, walking three on each side of her 
horse, one of them her son-in-law, another 
her cousin, Eben Watrous, and a brother, 
Levi Hubbard. Party spirit ran high in 
those days, and families were as much 
and as bitterly divided as in the war 
of 1861. While Mrs. Ward was keep- 
ing open house for hostages, for brother, 
cousin, and son-in-law, and had laughingly 
assured them .in the course of the ride 





home that she ‘‘should be very severe with 
them, and if any one showed strong Tory 
proclivities, he would immediately be set 
to breaking in a pair of steers which the 
General had in training,”’—while she was 
thus engaged, her brother, the Rev. Bela 
Hubbard, was using his best endeavors to 
persuade the British not to burn New 
Haven, and succeeded at last in saving the 
town. 

**] should like to see your grandfather 
again,” said General La Fayette, when on 
his second visit to America he visited 
Guilford, and shook hands with a blue- 
eyed grandson of General Ward. ‘ He 
was regreted by us all when he resigned. 
You look like him; and he is gone. Ah! 
sO many are already gone.” 

GUILFORD, CONN. 





SOCIALISM FROM THE SOCIAL- 
ISTIC STANDPOINT. 


BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. 





In John Swinton’s Paper for April 5th, 
1885, is an editorial with the euphonious 
and classical title ‘‘ Fiddle-de-Dee.” In it 
occur these words: ‘* The preachers all 
over the country are now pounding away 
at the labor-question in their pulpits. 
We have been picking up their sermons for 
the past three months, but now the pile has 
grown so high that we are unable to handle 
them. These preachers have somehow 
heard that this labor question is up; but, 
we regret to say, few of them appear to 
know anything about it.” There is ground 
for this taunt. There has been too much 
outside study of the labor question. The 
socialists have supreme contempt for all 
doctrinaire students. Those who study 
pages written in blood, and listen to voices 
which are a confusion of sighs and wails, 
not unnaturally feel that they know some 
elements in the problem that never reach 
pulpits and professors’ chairs. They are 
right. Facts look different in the miners’ 
hut from what they do in the monopolists’ 
palace. My right to speak on this subject 
is, that I have studied socialis:n somewhat 
from the socialist’s standpoint. These men 
are not all dreamers or imposters. They 
have a cause. Many have died for it. 
Others are ready to be offered. Such men 
are entitied to a hearing. If it is not 
granted freely it will be taken by compul- 
sion. Alllovers of liberty should stand 
with uncovered heads when the names of 
many of these heroes and heroines are 
mentioned. They are denounced to-day. 
They will be crowned to-morrow. 

I. What is socialism? It is both a senti- 
ment and an organization, or a congeries 
of organizations. As an organization it is 
the enemy of existing institutions. Itseeks 
the revolution of society, the destruction 
of the state, the abolition of marriage, the 
negation of religion, and the reconstruction 
of all things on the three corner-stones, 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. As a senti- 
ment, it is an attempt on the part of the 
poor of all classes to better their condition. 
The sentiment and the organization are 
confuunded. The danger is in the fact that 
this special organization will manipulate 
and .mold this commendable sentiment. 
The sentiment is laudable; the organiza- 
tion is execrable. Socialism has many 
forms. In Russia it is Nihilism, in Spain 
the Black-hand, in France the Commune, 
in England the Trades Union, in Germany 
Socialism, and in America a combination 
ot ull. But the fact to be kept in mind is 
this. All these forms of agitation are only 
different symptoms of ove and the same 
disease. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are not atheism, nor a denial of the state, 
nor a negation of marriage, but simply op- 
pression and poverty. No oppression and 
no poverty, no socialism ; communism and 
the Commune are not identical. There is 
nothing wrong in communism. TheCom- 
mune is Paris, as in 1871. Communism is 
simply **economic equality.” It aims to 
destroy all ranks and conditions in society, 
to make one man as good as another. 
Socialism goes back of the processes of 
modern life to the fact that he who 
does not work lives on the labor of others, 
it aims to distribute economic good ac- 
cording to the services rendered by the re- 
cipients. (Ely’s Socialism, p.30.) It may 
be communisuc, and it may be that of the 
Commune, and it may differ from both. 
Annihilate socialism as an, organization, 





and its power as a sentiment will not be 
destroyed but increased. By suppression, 
force is intensified. We get no conception 
of the power and prevelance of socialism 
by counting heads in processions, and or- 
ganizations. It eludes statistics. It is the 
natural and inevitable resistance of the 
spirit of man to oppression and poverty. 
Increased enlightenment means increase of 
socialism. The form of its manifestation 
may be wild, like that revolution which 
Carlyle calls the ‘* threnody of the Furies” ; 
but the fact has come, and it is absolutcly 
sure to triumph. Whether it be peaceably, 
or by forcible revolution, depends on the 
wisdom of the American people. 

II. Some facts which make socialism 


possible. Bakers in Brooklyn, John Swin- 
ton says, are worked, many of them, 
eighteen hours a day. Their average 


length of life is twenty-seven years. They 
are not slaves, for they can cease to be 
bakers. They can go West or South—if 
they can get money enough. That ‘‘if” 
stands in the way of a multitude. Horse- 
car drivers on some linesin New York work 
eighteen hours a day, and are compelled to 
take their sleep in two sections. All of 
them work at least thirteen or fourteen 
hours a day. Their meals are often caten 
on the cars. No force is used. Those 
men must do something. They may be 
bad, and reduced to their present condition 
by their own vices. That does not alter 
the fact, that a human being is compelled 
to work from thirteen to cighteen hours 
out of twenty-four, for a bare subsistence, 
while the company for which some of them 
work has dividends so large that its stock 
is seldom on the market. 

The condition of things in this country 
among the laborers, is largely determined 
by the condition inthe Old World. ** Tak- 
ing Europe as a whole, and comparing 
the prices of labor with the cost of living— 
food, clothing and shelter—it can be proved 
that the average European peasant of the 
fourteenth century, as also of the fifteenth, 
was better off relatively than the average 
European peasant of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In England, for example, when the 
wages of a common farm hand were four- 
pence a day, a penny went as far as a shil- 
ling goes now. At this rate the common 
laborer should now be getting four shillings 
a day, whereas, in fact, he is getting only 
about two. Mechanics’ wages, owing to 
the trade unions, are a trifle higher rela- 
tively than they were then. In Germany, 
the highest price paid farm hands any- 
where is fifty-six cents a day; on the lower 
Rhine the price paid is thirty-one cents; in 
Silesia, only eighteen cents. As Froude 
has said, the upper classes have more lux- 
uries, aud the lower classes more liberties; 
while in regard to the substantial comforts 
of life, they are farther apart now than 
they were then. And the greater the wealth 
of the nation asa whole, the greater the 
inequality between its upper and its lower 
classes. (Hitchcock’s Socialism, p. 15.) 
Those who have been oppressed in Europe 
come here with hatred aga’nst govern- 
ment and capital. They are not to be 
blamed. One noble looking English la- 
borer, near Oxford, who asked no favors 
at my hand, told me he was thankful when 
he could get twelve shillings a week, and 
much of the time he could not get half of 
that, and he had his rent to pay and his 
wife and three children to clothe and feed. 
He uttered no tirades. He asked nothing 
but the privilege of work. He was sur- 
rounded by the splendor of the rich. 
Right or wrong, it is not tc be wondered 
at if sometimes he asks if the social order 
is not askew. The Rev. G. 8. Reany, one of 
the noblest of the workers in East London, 
says in the Hnglish Congregationalist for 
December, 1884: ‘‘The fact, and no one 
denies it, is this, there are men engaged 
in large commercial enterprises, and some 
of them are professed Christian men, who 
have made and are still making, large 
profits, and who pay workers in the East 
End ané elsewhere the miserable pittance 
of one shilling for a day’s work of twelve, 
fourteen and sixteen hours.” I am not 
now asking whether such things are fair, 
but simply declaring that when men in 
such circumstances see their employers’ 
families rolling in wealth, and their own on 
the brink of starvation, they quickly be- 
come anarchic Socialists. 
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The sight of the unemployed rich, who 
have more than they can use, who were 
likened by an English professor to the 
lilies, because ‘‘they toil not, neither do 
they spin,” is a constant cause of discon- 
tent to those who are willing both to toil 
and spin for a bare existence. Manual 
laborers are not fairly paidas a rule. Why 
should the manufacturer realize ten times 
as much as his employé for his time, and 
then an interest of twenty per cent. on the 
money invested? The oppressed classes 
do not think it is fair, and an imaginary 
grievance is as potent asa real grievance. 

IL. What socialists say about them- 
selves. 

To get a fair answer to this question, I 
went to headquarters, to the lager beer sa- 
loon of Justus H. Schwab, to the shop of a 
certain German tailor, and to the office of 
John Swinton. Schwab’s saloon is in a 
very decent quarter of the city, No. 50 
First Street, between First and Second 
Avenues, and Swinton’s office is on Park 
Row, facing the Post Office. I was re- 
ceived with the greatest courtesy, and my 
questions answered without hesitation. I 
condense the answers. The socialists in 
the United States may be divided into four 
classes: (1) The foreigners who are here 
temporarily, many of whom do not speak 
English, and whose thought is all of affairs 
in other lands. These exert no influence 
in this country. (2) The state socialists. 
The number of these is not large. Nearly 
all are Germans. They work solely 
through the machinery of government, as 
it now exists. Many laws concerning the 
rights of the laborer, the employment of 
children in factories, prison-labor, the 
management of railroads and telegraphs, 
have been prepared by state socialists. 
They have no sympathy with revolutionary 
methods. (3) The anarchists. These are 
divided into two classes. (1) Those who 
seek the overturning of all existing institu- 
tions, by means of peaceable revolutions. 
(2) Those who seek the same end, but who 
have discarded ballots, and are ready for 
bayonets and bullets. The latter class is 
led by such men as John Most and Justus 
H. Schwab, in New York; and Benjamin 
B. Tucker, in Boston. This class is by far 
the ablest, most numerous, most aggressive, 
and most rapidly increasing. John Swin- 
ton said that ‘* fifty thousand was the aver- 
age attendance at the socialist meetings in 
New York, on Sundays, and that one 
hundred thousand men in that city are 
learning the principles of socialism, and 
getting ready for the inevitable revolution.” 
Justus Schwab said: ‘‘I am a revolution- 
ary socialist. I do not seek the 
protection of any one. I do not want the 
protection of the police of New York, or 
the police of the United States, nor of any 
of the authorities. I don’t believe in any 
government whatever.” 

“Is socialism spreading? Yes, was the 
answer. Will it be a peaceable, or a for- 
cible revolution? Forcibly, was the reply. 
John Swinton saia: ‘I have labored for 
three years to prevent the shedding of 
blood, but it cannot be helped. It is sure 
to come.” I asked, will the attack he on 
individuals, or on institutions? The in- 
instant answer was, ‘‘On individuals.” 
This remark reminds me of what Professor 
Ely heard a man say on the street the night 
the Union League Club was opened. “A 
revolution will yet come and level that fine 
building to the ground;” and of what was 
said, when some bronze work was being 
carried into Mr. Vanderbilt’s house: ‘*‘ The 
time will come when that will be melted 
by fire.” Most, on the 11th of February, 
1883, lectured in Baltimore, and was cheered 
by a crowd as he advised his hearers to buy 
muskets. The presiding officer responded: 
‘* Lead and powder alone can make us free.” 
The motto of the Fretheit is, ** All measures 
are legal against tyrants.” Swinton said 
that more than a score of battles had been 
fought between socialism and capital in 
the last year, each time capital has been the 
aggressor, and each time labor has won sub- 
stantial success. He predicted other battles 
s00n to come, and especially mentioned 
one at Denver. 

I asked Swinton what the churches 
could do to avert the impending revolu- 
tion. The churches were then denounced 
in unmeasured terms. They have always 
been the stronghold of capital; they are 





afraid to speak out; they toady to wealth. 


Schwab said he was a materialist, and 
Swinton said he was the only genuine 
Calvinist alive, who actually believes in 
the damnation of infants. After the ex- 
plosion against the churches had worn off, 
Swinton answered my questions in this 
way: ‘‘All we ask of the churches is, that 
they should study the facts. They have 
not done it.” ‘‘ Why, do you know,” said 
he, ‘‘ that the death rate in London is from 
seventeen to nineteen in a thousand, and 
in New York forty-three per thousand? 
Do you know how the people are com- 
pelled to live? Do you know that it is im- 
possible to keep the children from the 
sight of crime and the girls from a life of 
shame? and all because capital must have 
its dividend, whether labor gets a fair day’s 
pay for a fair day’s work or not? Do you 
know that still there are thirteen thousand 
children under thirteen years of age in the 
factories of New York state who ought to 
be in school?” I knew that if what he said 
was somewhat exaggerated, it was sub- 
stantially true, and I recognized then, as I 
do now, that what makes socialism a 
power, is the fact that there is terrible truth 
in what was asserted. But the question 
arises, are these men genuine, or are they 
taking advantage of the condition of the 
people for selfish purposes? I do not know. 
They received me like gentlemen. John 
Swinton is courteous and cultivated in 
manner, an a man who knows what he is 
about. Some say, “he is acrank.” That 
may be, but there is a marvelous method 
in his crankiness. 

The little tailor said: ‘*O, Schwab, he 
wants to sell his lager, that’s all he wants;” 
but then, the tailor is a member of another 
society. Whether Schwab is genuine or 
not, he is a power. Just bere observe, 
socialism as orgavizations in the United 
States, has evidently been captured by the 
International, the International that fires 
at Emperors, and dynamites Tsars, and 
secks, as Schwab distinctly says, the over- 
throw of all government. Henceforward 
the Trades Union will be exploited by the 
International. Let me give you a few 
dates. The International, or society of 
combined socialists, was started in London 
in 1839, and was started by Germans who 
had been expelled from Paris. In 1847 a 
private congress of communists was held 
in London. Karl Marx was present. A 
public congress of the International was to 
have been held in Brussels, in 1848; but 
the Revolution in France hindered it. Not 
much more is heard of it until the great 
builders’ strike in London, in 1859. From 
this time the Trade Unionists and the In- 
ternational rapidly converge. In 1862 the 
International was formally organized. As 
the result, in 1863 and 1864, there was 
much excitement in Europe among arti- 
zans. The first International congress 
was held at Geneva, in 1867, and the same 
year two societies were established in the 
United States, and in 1872 the Internation- 
alist’s headquarters were transferred from 
London to New York. The United States 
at this time is not only the scene of its own 
natural and inevitable commotion, but it 
is the capital of the International; it is the 
asylum of the discontented and outcast of 
Europe. 

On these shores, to-day, we are facing a 
vaster problem than that of slavery, and 
one more difficult of solution. 

Montciaig, N, J. 





“GOD 80 LOVED THE WORLD.” 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 








Wuen we consider the declaration that 
“God is Love,” and see that love is not an at- 
tribute, but the sum of all the attributes in 
the divine nature, we naturally expect to find 
that nature manifesting itself actively toward 
the objects of its love. Without stopping to 
verify the statement, I think it perfectly 
safe to affirm that in no other case than 
that of the love of God toward man is love 
seen in its fullest activity, bestowing itself 
absolutely without reserve. That God 
loved man befvre the fall there can be no 
doubt; but it was rather a partial than a 
full exercise of his love. It was acom- 
placent, benign affection which God had 
for his creature, much as a mother feels for 
a new-born child. As yet man had not 
been assailed by his great enemy; his 


needs were few, and he dwelt safely in 
primitive simplicity. It is true that back 
of this love of the Creator for the creature 
there was that eternal purpose of grace in 
connection with his foreknowledge of 
man’s sin and fall. Not until man sinned 
and became a guilty, lost, and helpless 
creature, did the deep, eternal, all-inclusive 
love of God begin to manifest itself and 
work out its grand purpuse of redemption. 
Love in its fullness was only manifested 
‘* when the time was filled up,” and Christ 
came forth, ‘‘ born of a woman, and made 
under the law, to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might re- 
ceive the adoption of sons.” (Gal. iv, 4, 5.) 


This love of God manifested in 
redemption is the highest form of 
hislove. It is a love in which there is no 
reserve. In Christ, God has kept nothing 
back. He has given all that he had to 
give. In Christ all the ‘fullness of the 
Godhead dwelt bodily” (Col. ii, 9); and so 
when he came forth to manifest God’s love 
to man, it was truly said that ‘‘in him all 
tullness dwelt,” even the fullness ‘‘ of grace 
and truth” (Col. i, 19; Jno. i; 16). And 
not only so; it was a love which was seen 
in the highest mode of its action, even in the 
sacrifice of itself for the object of its desire. 
Well does Paul exclaim: ‘*'t he Son of God 
who loved me, and gave himself for me.” 
(Gal, ii, 20). What more could God do 
than this. We say it reverently, Love ex- 
hausted his resources in this sublime mani- 
festation. He gathered up all that he was 
and had, and by one act laid it ali down as 
a price to redeem his lost creatures. With 
the gift of Christ, everything else in God 
came and was passed over to man. So the 
apostle reasons aud teaches: ‘‘ God com- 
mended his love toward us, in that while 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us”; 
and further, when he says: ‘* He that 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all, how shall he not freely give 
us all things?” (Rom. v, 8; viii, 32). It 
is only the redeemed sinner who can partic- 
ipate in that wondrous song in heaven: 
** Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed usto 
God by thy blood.” This is only the refrain 
of that glorious doxology found in the be- 
ginning of the Book of Revelation: ‘* Unto 
him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever.” (Rev. i, 5, 
6, v. 9). John, before this, had learned 
the fullness of this truth from the lips of 
Jesus, ‘*Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down bis life for his 
friends.” (Jno. xv, 13). Unfallen angels 
cannot know the wealth of this love, be- 
cause they never gave an occasion for such 
a display of it. Devils cannot .know it for 
there is no evidence that they were ever 
the objects of such love. The finally im- 
penitent can never know it, for the reason 
that, though Christ died for them as for 
those who believe, they having rejected 
and scorned it, pass away from his pres- 
ence into the place of devils, without ever 
having tasted it. There is no sadder truth 
in the whole range of God’s Word than 
this, that it is possible for man to perish, 
for whom Christ died; not for the want 
of love, but because love is rejected 
and scorned, the Son of God trampled 
under foot; the blood of the covenant 
wherewith he is sanctified, counted an 
unclean thing, and the blessed Spirit who 
came to make known the love and effect 
all the fruits of it in us despitefully 
treated. (Heb. x, 29). No wonder they 
are lost. How could they be saved? God 
has nothing more to give them; nothing 
more that he can do for them, for in Christ 
he has given all and done all. 

With these solemn and blessed truths in 
view, we are prepared to appreciate the 
formal opening of the gospel of God and 
Christ in that most wondrous saying of our 
Lora’s to Nichodémus: ‘For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” (Jno. iii, 16.) Here is further wealth 
of statement. Paul speaks of Christ as the 
‘*unspeakable gift” (2. Cor. ix, 16), un- 
speakable because it cannot be adequately 
told or estimated by human language, no, 
nor comprehended by the highest effort of 
the human mind, for it ‘‘ passeth knowl- 
edge” (Eph. iii, 19). 





** God only knows the love of God,’ 


When Jude bids us keep ourselves in the 
“love of God,” we draw ourselves close 
into this great ‘‘South Window” and sit 
there until our souls are filled with the flow 
of it, and our joy is complete, in that we 
are the object of such love—love that could 
only be measured out to us in Christ, who 
is the ‘express image of his Father's per- 
son, and the very brightness of his glory.” 
(Heb. i, 8). In this place of love we are 
always newly impressed with two ques- 
tions. First: How can we escape if we 
neglect, much less despise such love? 
(Heb. ii, 8; x, 29.) Second: (and this is 
a most comforting and precious thought) 


| How shall we fail of salvation if we are the 


object of such love? Who shall separate 
us from it, or pluck us out of the bands of 
its saving power? For “I am persuaded 
that neither death nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor hights, 
nor depths, nor any other creature shall be 
able to separate me from the love of God, 
which isin Christ Jesusour Lord” (Rom. 
viii, 88, 89). Nor can doubts or fears as- 
sail us here, nor any sense of our own un- 
worthiness keep us from rejoicing in the 
love that is thus manifested to sinners, un- 
godly and without strength, yea, and even 
enemies (Rom. v, 6—10); for as such and 
to such did this love come, and it is still 
shining. 


I am reminded here of a beautiful little 
incident which I have somewhere read or 
heard. It was when Luther was having bis 
Bible printed in the vernacular of his be- 
loved German people. A little girl, the 
daughter of one of his printers, had learned 
to spell out the words of the book which 
her father was printing, though largely 
ignorant of what it was. She had been 
reared in the faith (?) of Rome, and her 
whole thought of God was, that he was a 
great and dreadful Judge into whose pres- 
ence she must finally come, to give an ac- 
count for her sins. To her all religion con- 
sisted in a constant series of works, pray- 
ers, penances and such like acts, by means 
of which His wrath might be measurably 
appeased, and His punishment somewhat 
mitigated. She knew nothing of the ‘love 
of God,” even if she had ever heard of it, 
One day she picked up a fragment of paper 
on which she spelled out these words: 
‘* For God 80 loved the world that he gave——.” 
This was all. But it was a new revelation 
to her. She knew that it came from God’s 
book which her father was printing; but 
it was a statement which she was entirely 
a stranger to. She pondered it long and 
well. Her little sensitive heart be- 
came quickly alive to its impor- 
tance, and as she thought more and 
more upon it, the Spirit opened her mind 
and heart to take in the full import of it, 
With this word, now not only in her bands, 
but in her heart, her legal fear and dread 
of God vanished, as darkness before the 
rising sun. Her heart responded to the 
revelation, and soon began to sing with joy. 
She hid the little piece of paper containing 
this wonderful fragment of truth, in her 
bosom, as she would have done an amulet, 
and feasted her heart on it from day to day, 
Presently her mother, noticing so great a 
change in her spirits (for she had always 
been a serious child, and her dread of God 
had made her asad one), especially in that 
she had grown cheerful and happy, and 
was often found singing some little songs, 
as if to herselt—the mother said to her 
one day: ‘‘ Why, Gretchen, what aileth 
thee, child. Thou hast grown wondrously 
cheerful and happy of late. What is it 
that has come to thee”? The child pulled 
forth her wondrous piece of paper, and 
said: ‘‘It is this that makes me so happy, 
mother.” ‘*And what is there in that 
scrap of paper to make thee happy, child”? 
‘*O, it is because of what it says out of 
God’s book.” ‘And what does it say, 
child; read it to me” (the mother could 
not read). So the child read her wondrous 
word: ‘‘ For God so loved the world that he 
gave. . . .” This did not seem very 
clear to the mother. So she asked, agains 
‘*Gave what, my child? I do not see why 
that should make thee so happy.” ‘ Oh, 
mother,” said the child, with the light of 
heaven filling her whole face, and joy 
thrilling in her voice, ‘‘I do not know 
what he gave; but if he so loved the world 





Unathe gave anything, I will never be afraid 
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of him again.” Ab, dear child, thou hadst 
the secret of secrets in thy ‘heart, though 
thou didst not know the fullness of it. I 
cannot but think if little Gretchen had 
known what we know, and what no doubt 
she came soon to know herself, that ‘he 
gave his only begotten Son,” his well be- 
loved, in whom he was well pleased, and 
that to take our sins and put them away io 
his own body upon the tree, and bring us 
back to himself, her little heart would have 
well nigh burst for gladness. 

It is the assurance of this sincere, 
eternal, and all-saving love that enables the 
heart of a sinner to come to rest, and his 
soul to magnify the Lord. If we take in this 
love, there is little time or inclination to be 
making microscopical examination after 
our love to God. Should the question 
arise, as it no doubt will, and does: ‘‘What 
shall I render unto the Lord for this great 
love?” the only answer is: ‘‘I will take the 
cup of salvation, and call upon his name.” 
(Ps. ecxxi, 12.) Nothing pleases God so 
much as for us to open our hearts and let 
him come in, or when he opens his heart to 
us, for us to come in to him. No return is 
so great as the glad acceptance on our part 
of that which he so freely bestows. IfI 
open my arms to my child, and she runs 
into them, and nestles herself down on my 
heart, is not this the best response she can 
make to my love? Should you ask her 
what was the ground or reason of her con- 
tented gladness as slie lies there, it would 
hot be that she loved me so dearly, but that 
she has such assurance of my love for her. 
Was it his lying in the bosom of his Lord 
that gave John the ocean of peace that 
filled his soul, or was it that that divine 
bosom, throbbing with love for him, was 
open to him? Was not John the beloved 
disciple, because he so freely and confident- 
ly pressed himself into his Lord’s love? 
Here there is another blessed text which is 
as a ‘south window” for weary souls, yea, 
and sick ones, too, to come and rest in, and 
gain spiritual health: ‘‘ Keep yourselves 
in the love of God.” 

BRrooxiyy, N. Y. 
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THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 





Ir is the second of May. ‘Three of us, 
Miss B., of Fall River, Mrs. L., of Bos- 
ton, and myself, leave smoky London for 
‘‘a gem set in the silver sea.” We ride 
through a rolling country, the fields ail 
abloom with buttercups, and the great 
horse chestnut trees white as snow. We 
pass the chalky cliffs of Surrey, pretty and 
picturesque, grand old Arundel Castle, the 
seat of the Duke of Norfolk; Chichester, 
with its famous cathedral and quaint 
homes, ard come to Portsmouth with its 
immense docks and broad, busy harbor. 
Here is the black man-of-war on which 
Lord Nelson died; here the eager life which 
made England mistress of the seas. 

Crossing the channel, we reach Ryde, a 
fashionuble watering place with 16,000 peo- 
ple, and take the cars for Ventnor, which 
for years we have longed tosee. Itis only 
twelve miles away, a cluster of ivy-covered 
cottages, nestled into ivy-covered cliffs, that 
lie close to the water’s edge. The air is as 
balmy as an American day in June. Scores 
of people are walking along the beach, and 
children are digging in the sand. We 
drive to Sidney Lodge, where Mrs. Gaskell, 
a lovely English lady, makes our stay 
charming. She is herself a poet, and a re- 
lative of the author of Charlotte Bronte’s 
life. Three tiers of houses are built into 
the hillside, and we are upon the second 
tier. Below us are silver-leaved hedges, 
and masses of white and red gillyflower, 
yellow marigold, and blue forget-me-not. 
The sound of the water as it dashes against 
the foot of the cliffs, is a lullaby that soothes 
and rests tired humanity. 

On the second day we took a carriage- 
drive around the island. The road to 
Black Gang, six miles distant, along the 
undercliff, is very beautiful. Great masses 
of rock, ivy covered, hang above our heads, 
The trees even, are quite overgrown with 
ivy. Wild flowers blossom everywhere. 
The fields are a perfect bed of dasies, or 
delicate primroses, cups of sunshine with 
golden sands settled at the bottom. The 
hawthorne hedges are white and pink. The 
fronts of the houses are sometimes so 





covered with snowy clematis that one can 
see neither windows nor doors. The 
labarnums wave their golden chains in the 
breeze. All this color upon a background 
of dark green ivy, produces a brilliant effect. 
No wonder this Isle of Wight is called the 
Englishman’s Paradise. : 

We pass Steephill Castle, of which Joseph 
Paxton, who built the Crystal Palace, said: 
‘*T have visited nearly every place of note 
from Stockholm to Constantinople, but 
never have I seen anything more beautiful 
than this.” Further on is Sandrock Hotel, 
described by Black in ‘*‘Madcap Violet,” 
overgrown with ivy, the grounds a mass of 
shrubbery. I asked an old man coming up 
the hill with a wheelbarrow, the name of 
the vines. ‘‘I don’t know, mum,” he re- 
plied to each question. He had lived here 
from boyhood, und had never asked the 
names of the simple things growing about 
him. How we shut our eyes and ears to 
knowledge, and drift on like pieces of 
wood or stubble! 

At Black Gang we stop the carriage that 
we may go down the Chine, a chasm of five 
hundred feet, to the sea. Against these 
rocks the ship ‘‘ Clarendon” was dashed 
fifty years ago, her hull wrecked into a 
thousand pieces, and her crew and passen- 
gers buried in the deep. 

From this point we drive to Carisbrooke 
Castle, an ivy-clad stronghold, on a cliff 289 
feet above the sea, the dwelling place of the 
first Lords of the island. The castle is full 
of interest. At firstthe place was occupied 
by a Roman fort, then the Saxons, about 
the year 500, built a massive keep or tower 
here for defense, with seventy-one steps 
leading up to it. After the Norman 
Conquest it was greatly enlarged and oc- 
cupied by Baldwin de Redvers, who took 
the part of Matilda. After the death of her 
father, Henry L, Stephen, the nephew, 
usurped the throne, and defeated Baldwin, 
because the well of the keep became dry, 
so that the garrison had no water. It was 
said that Providence dried up the springs, 
though why Providence should aid the 
nephew of Henry rather than his own 
daughter, is not stated. Baldwin, deter- 
mining that a like circumstance should 
never occur again, dug a new well nearly 
two hundred feet deep, and to this day, 
donkeys draw up the clear water by tread- 
ing inside a large windlass wheel. These 
animals live to a good age, one having died 
recently after forty-five years of service. 
Long afterward, Lady Isabella, Lord of the 
Island, sold the castle and control to Ed- 
ward I, for $500,000. The structure was 
gradually inoreased, till, in the time of 
Elizabeth, it covered twenty acres. 


Most interesting of all parts of the Castle, 
are those rooms where Charles I was a 
prisoner, and from which he tried to es- 
cape. His untimely death is a stain upon 
English history. His beautiful devotion to 
his family, his courage in the hour of exe- 
cution, and his forgiveness of his enemies, 
made his memory dear to English people. 
More dark days come back to us as we 
gaze upon the grand old castle, Charles’s 
conflict with his first Parliament, who were 
mostly Puritans, and bitterly opposed to 
his Roman Catholic wife, Henrietta Maria; 
his dissolving of both this and the second 
Parliament, because they would not furnish 
the money needed for carrying on war; his 
forced assent to the Bill of Rights, which 
declared that the King should levy notaxes 
without the consent of Parliament, that 
soldiers should not be billeted in private 
houses, and that no one should be detained 
in prison without trial; his obtaining 
funds through ‘‘ship-money,” practiced 
under King Alfred, when he raised his fleet 
to keep off the Danes; and the Long Parlia- 
ment in 1640, which at once stopped his 
receiving ship-money, executed his two 
best friends, Archbishop Laud of Canter- 
bury, who insisted on strict conformity to 
the Prayer-Book, and the Earl of Stafford, 
Governor of Ireland, and vested the com- 
mand of the army in itself, instead of the 
King. 

Civil war resulted in 1642. The Cava- 
liers, the army of the king, fought against 
the Rounheads of Parliament, so called 
because they cut their hair short, in op- 
position to the prevailing fashion, and de- 
feated them at Marston Moor and Naseby. 
Charles sought an asylum with the Scots, 
having been born among them; but he had 








offended them by trying to make them use 
the prayer book, therefore they delivered 
him to the English for a large sum of 
money. Sent to Carisbrook as a prisoner, 
he was at first allowed some liberties. The 
gentry of the island visited him and kissed 
his hand. He was, however, extremely 
anxious to gain his freedom, and a plan 
was devised by which he should escape 
from a window and take a swift horse to 
the seashore, where a vessel should be in 
waiting. At the time appointed he at- 
tempted to force himself through the win- 
dow, but the opening was too small, and 
after much bruising of the body he de- 
sisted. A second time the bars of the 
window were corroded with agua fortis, 
and then cut with files andsaws. This plan 
was detected, and the king came near being 
shot by the guard. He was now vigorous- 
ly watched, allowed to walk only on the 
castle walls, to read his scanty library, 
consisting of Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem,” Spen- 
ser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” Hooker’s ‘‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Polity,” and the Bible, and to see 
occasionally his two beautiful children, 
Elizabeth, nearly fourteen years old, and 
Harry, five; the other three, with their 
mother, being in exile. 

Finally, Oliver Cromwell, a leader in 
Parliament, took matters into his own 
hands, drove out a portion of the govern- 
ment by means of the army, and the remain- 
der, the Rump Parliament, as it was called, 
tried King Charles for treason, and sen- 
tenced him to be beheaded. The night be- 
fore his execution, having been removed to 
his palace at Whitehall, his two children 
visited him. He told the Princess Eliza- 
beth, a lovely and noble girl, what books 
to read, as he was afine scholar, and author 
as well, and bade her take a message to 
the Queen, that, ‘‘ during the whole course 
of his life, he had never once, even in 
thought, failed in his fidelity to her.” 
Taking little Harry on his knee, he said: 
‘* Now, they will cut off thy father’s head. 
Mark, child! what I say. They will cut 
off my head, and perhaps, make thee a 
king: but mark what I say, thou must not 
be king as long as thy brothers Charles and 
James are alive. They will cut off thy 
brothers’ heads when they catch them! 
And thy head, too, they will cut off at 
last. Therefore, | charge thee, do not be 
made a king by them!” 

The child replied, ‘‘I will be torn in 
pieces first.” ‘ 

At this the king’s eyes filled with tears 
and admiration for his determined boy. 

On the 80ih of January, 1649, he rose 
early, bidding his attendants prepare him 
carefully for so great, yet joyous a solem- 
nity. After earnest prayers, he was led 
out through a window to a scaffold hung 
with black cloth. After a fiery address to 
the assembled thousands, he forgave his 
enemies, and exhorted the whole nation to 
return to peace. ‘‘I go,” he said, ‘* from 
a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, 
where no disturbance can have place.” The 
executioner removed the head with one 
blow, and holding it up, streaming with 
blood, cried: ‘* This is the head of a trai- 
tor.” 

The crowd stood paralyzed with horror. 
The whole world has protested against 
this murder, but it could not be stayed. 
Finally, England, years after, regretting 
the extreme measures she had used, called 
his oldest son, Charles I[, to the throne. 

The children, Elizabeth and Harry, were 
removed to Carisbrook Castle as prisoners. 
The boy was finally restored to his mother 
in France. The girl, bereft of her idolized 
father, and separated from her mother, 
drooped day by day, and one morning was 
found dead, her fair cheek resting on an 
open Bible, at the words: *‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” This book was the 
dying gift of her father, and had been her 
only consolation in the last sad months of 
her life. Her exquisite monument, of Car- 
rara marble, has the sweet face of Eliza- 
beth, taken from a likeness in possession of 
Queen Victoria, with these words: 

‘The monument is erected asa token of re- 
spect for her virtues, and of sympathy for her 
misfortunes, 

. BY VICTORIA R., 1856.” 
Above the recumbent figure are three 
beautiful stained glass windows, the gifts 
of Victoria and Albert, and the young ladies 








of the Newport church where she is 
buried. 

Leaving this interesting spot, we pass 
through Cowes, a beautiful town, where 
the Queen and the royal family come every 
Summer, and reach Osborne House, in the 
midst of five thousand acres, the Summer 
home of the Queen. It is of light stone, 
with broad piazzas, built, itis said, under 
the careful direction of Prince Albert, in 
the domestic Italian style. Old trees clus- 
ter about the grounds, and the view of the 
Solent river and the adjacent hills is very 
fine. Here Prince Albert built model 
dwellings for his agricultural laborers, and 
sohools for their children, and here he and 
the Queen spent many happy seasons of 
home life. Here is the Swiss Cottage 
where the royal children were taught all 
kinds of domestic work. The large gar- 
dens slope to the water’s edge. 


Near by is Whippingham Church, where 
the Queen worships, the corner stone laid 
by her beloved Albert, who gave much 
thought to the details of the work. Here 
Princess Beatrice was married. It was 
built in the form of a Greek cross, the 
chancel divided from the aisles by a range 
of small pointed arches. The royal por- 
tion is upholstered in blue, with a chair 
for the Queen, quite hidden from the other 
worshipers. Above her seat isa beautiful 
marble tablet to the memory of the Prince, 
and also to Princess Alice and her children. 
When the Princess of Wales comes here to 
worship, she kindly allows everybody to 
look at her, and well she may, for she has 
one of the loveliest faces I have ever looked 
upon. 

In the quiet churchyard are the graves of 
several of the Queen’s servants. Here is 
a new grave, on which she has laid an 
oak wreath of metal, with her own hands. 
The world may well respect a sovereign, 
who, despite ridicule, never forgets to honor 
those who, holding the lowest places, have 
filled them faithfully. 

Near by are pretty red brick houses, a 
story high, built for the old servants. One 
ancient thatched-roofed cottage is left, and 
here we rest while the good woman of the 
house tells us with pride about ber Queen. 
‘*She has often stood in this very room. 
Al! agrand woman she is. Me and my 
husband ha’ lived together forty-five year, 
and our eight children is all out to service; 
but the Queen, God bless her, remembers 
the name of every one o’ them, and always 
asks about them. We always stands when 
she comes. Inthe next house she has a 
little waiting room, and I go there and gets 
heracup o’ tea. She never dresses fine. 
Ah! we all love her.” 

The old lady picked us some pretty flowers 
from her humble grounds, and we go away 
musing on the noble and helpful reign of 
a woman over England. Worse things 
might happen to America than such a 
woman in the presidential chair! 

From Osborne, over an admirable road, 
we drive to the quaint town of Arreton, to 
see the home and grave of the poor girl 
whom Legh Richmond made famous. We 
go up to the little churchyard and ask to 
see where the Dairyman’s Daughter is 
buried. Three little children run on ahead 
of us, crying out: ‘‘ Here it is. She lie by 
her sister.” Here is the plain slab, with 
the name of Elizabeth Wallbridge upon it. 
That beautiful life comes up before us as 
we read the epitaph; the guide and bless- 
ing of two old people, studying day by day 
her Bible, ‘‘ Doddridge’s Rise and Pro- 
gress,” ‘“‘ Bunyan’s Pilgrim,” and ‘‘ Baxter’s 
Saints Rest;” writing heavenly letters to 
noble Legh Richmond, the rector, fading 
day by day in that little cottage, and dying 
triumphantly, while friends stood weeping 
about her. Those last words: ‘‘It is not 
dark. My Lord is there and, he is my light 
and my salvation. Iam going, but all is 
well, well, well,” have been read by tens of 
thousands in many languages. We go to 
the cottage, along the road where that 
single funeral procession passed, the aged 
father and mother following their precious 
dead, all singing the hymns she loved. The 
little house is unchanged since Legh Rich- 
mond “ was conducted through a neat little 
garden, part of which was shaded by tw? 
large, overspreading elm trees.” The ivY 

and roses clamber up the thatched roof § 
they did fifty years ago. ‘The room 
where she died is small and plain, 
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with a tiny window in the roof. We 
linger now for a little time in quaint 
old Arreton Church, and talk with the 
equally quaint old sexton, a man of seventy ; 
young, he says, because he has been a tee- 
totaler for twenty years. ‘‘I’ll tell ye all I 
know,” he says, as he opens the old church 
door with pride. ‘‘Tlltell ye @ marvel, if 
ye’ll listen to me. Here’s pews & thousand 
years old. The sextonship’s been in my 
family four hundred years. This is the 
chancel in hard wood. Step in, bless ye! 
Ye'll not hurt it. I covers it up ’cause bats 
gets in through she holes. Here’s where a 
man was buried 438 years ago. Tlere’s a 
fine pew, with straw spread on the bottom. 
Go in, ladies, and see how fine I makes it. 
I’ve got something else. Here is the Book 
of Martyrs, all illustrated, in an old, high 
board box. They used to read from it. 
Probably didao’t increase their love for 
Catholics. This is the o!d font where I was 
baptized. I don’t remember it! (This is 
intended for wit.) I was born on Plum- 
pudding (Christmas) day. Idon’t recollect 
that, neither! Here’s where holy water was 
once kept. Bless ye! We be Low Church 
now. Here’s the old bell. This is how I 
please the ladies. I rivgs it when they git 
married, till they gits clean home.” And 
thus telling us of his uneventful history, 
and the, to him, momentous affairs of Arre- 
ton Church, we walk carefully over the 
strange place. Here isthe tomb of William 
Serle, of Stone, with this unique epitaph: 

For that unto the people poore 

Of Arreton he gave 

An hundred powndes 1n redie coyne 

He willed that they should have. 

Thus did this man a batchelder 

Of years full fiftey nyne, 

And doeing goode to many a ore 

Soe did he spend his tyme, 

Until the daye he did decease 

The first of February 

And the yeare of one thousand 

Five hundred nyntie-five. 
Here another of 

‘Harry Hall, his soul God save, 

Long time steward of the Isle of Wight, 
Have mercy on him, God full of might.” 

We drove home at nightfall to Sidney 
Lodge, Ventnor, with many precious 
memories of this beautiful island. 

We take another excursion by Tally-Ho 
to Freshwater Bay. There is a zest in 
coach-riding found in no other way. Even 
the horn is an inspiration. Twenty-four 
persons are seated on the top of the vehi- 
cle, our pompous driver gives the word to 
his four gray horses, and away we go, over 
the hard, smooth road, the air fragrant 
with roses and flowers of every variety. 
Freshwater lies on a beautiful bay, skirted 
for miles by chalky cliffs, four hundred feet 
high, some of the banks richly variegated 
with red and yellow sands, which in the sun- 
light make arare picture. Tuhereisa special 
attraction at Freshwater. It is Faringford 
House, the home of Tennyson. It is a two 
story and a half structure, large, airy, and 
home-like, in the midst of five hundred 
acres. On the high downs or hills on his 
estate, looking off upon the ocean, he hus 
found repose and inspiration. Ivy grows 
along his fences, and his trees almost touch 
the carriage tops on the public highway. 
He has lived here nearly thirty years. 
Writing of the place to the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, his warm friend: 

* When, far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown 


Allround a careless ordered garden, 
Close to the ridge of a noble down.” 


One morning we visited lovely Bonchurch, 
over a thousand years old, covered with 
ivy and roses, the sea at its base. Here is 
the grave of John Sterling, dying at thirty- 
eight, of whom Robert Carlyle said: ‘‘Here, 
visible to myself for some while, was a bril- 
liant human presence, honorable and lov- 
able, whom I among others lovingly walked 
with.” Near by is the home of Elizabeth 
Sewell, who wrote ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” and 
“Ursula,” and also the former home of 
Charles Dickens, so covered with ivy and 
fuchsias that the large house is quite hid- 
den. It is on the very border of the ocean, 
whose waves must have been restful to the 
tired author. Sterling called this place 
“earthly fairyland,” and Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby, said ‘‘ Bonchurch is the most beau- 
tiful place on the sea-coast this side of 
Genoa.” Go as we did at seven in the 


and the birds are singing, and you will feel 
that his words are true. 

A pretty story is told us in connection 
with the Consumptives’ Home at Ventnor. 
A captain in the Crimean War found a ves- 
sel afloat, with a dead mother, evidently 
one of distinction, and two boys asleep on 
her breast. Possibly she had been sent 
adrift by some fond husband, who thus 
hoped she would escape imprisonment or 
death. Queen Victoria placed the children 
in a family at Osborne and educated them 
for the navy. One of them fell in love 
with the daughter of his foster-father, and 
was about to marry her, when she became 
ill of consumption and was taken to Vent- 
nor. The balmy air could not save her. 
Her lover brought her wedding gifts, and 
the Queen sent delicacies, but she died with 
her pretty treasures spread about her bed, 
her affianced never leaving her. Thus sad- 
ness forces its way into this restful, beauti- 
ful village by the sea. 
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Biblical Research, 
SCHOLARSHIP BY VOTE. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 








In the July number of the Presbyterian Re- 
view, | wrote an article giving a critical estimate 
of the Revised Version of the Old Testament. 
Prof. Howard Osgood, D.D., of the Rochester 
(Baptist) Theological Seminary, one of the Re- 
visers, in Tue INDEPENDENT (Aug. 13th), en- 
deavored to break the force of its strictures by 
an appeal to the votes of a certain number of 
scholars on the questions at issue. 

I. In all controversies, it is important to de- 
termine the real issue. 

Professor Osgood says that Dr. Briggs ‘‘ asserts 
that the Revision is unfaithful, marked by neg- 
lect, ignorance, ete. And this because the Re- 
visers, and especially the American Revisers, 
have not kept up with the advance of Hebrew 
learning and criticism; they ‘have not stood 
on the hights of Hebrew grammar,’ from which 
point the Professor claims to test the Revision.” 

But Dr. Briggs has made no such sweeping 
assertions. He has not assumed any such arro- 
gant position. I said: 

“We do not propose to consider its value asa 

people’s book. We leave this to an eminent scholar 
who is to examine the revised English Bible as a 
whole, in the January (1886) number of this Review, 
It is our purpose to estimate it from the point of 
view of Hebrew scholarsbip.” [p. 490). 
Hebrew scholarship was used over against Eng- 
lish scholarship, in a technical eense, which is 
clear from the context. Furthermore, I made 
no indiscriminate, sweeping attack upon the 
Revision. IL said: 

“Tt ought to be said at the outset, that Hebrew 
scholarship is not in that mature state that we find 
the Greek scholarship of our day. It is at present 
in a transition state, and this condition of transition 
is manifestin the entire work of revision. It could 
not be otherwise. New Testameni scholarship isa 
half century in advance of Old Testament scholar- 
ship. Within the past twenty years, there has been 
a great revival of Old Testament study, which has 
been increasing in power and influence, and which 
is constantly rising to greater hights. This revival 
bas taken place while the Revisers have been at 
work. The majority of the Revisers were chosen of 
necessity from the older Hebrew scholars, who had 
been trained in the old-fashioned Hebrew scholar- 
ship, and had been accustomed to its principles and 
methods of work. It has been hard for them to 
change their methods. Consequently, some of them 
have taken no part in the revival, but have resisted 
it. Others have hung on to the skirts of it, and 
have conscientiously endeavored to combine the 
Old with the New, Only a minority of the Revisers 
have been active in this advance in biblical study. 
After showing what this advance has been, I 
continued : 

‘No one can examine the Revisers’ work without 
observing that these differences-are represented in 
the Revision which they have given us. The ad- 
vanced Hebrew scholarship is ordinarily to be seen 
in the margin of the Revision. The Revision itself 
occupies an intermediate position. We regret to 
say that the Appendix of the American Revisers 
represents too often an antiquated Hebrew scholar- 
ship.” (p. 491.) 

It should be noted that I do not charge the 
American Revisers with a lack of scholarship, 
but with an “ antiquated scholarship,” that this 
is limited by the qualifying words “ too often” ; 
and that this is not directed against any individ- 
uals, but against certain portions of the work of 
the American Company as given in the Appendix. 
The question at issue is, whether the Revised 
Version has come up to the best Hebrew scholar- 
ship of the day? Whether it is faithful to the 
truth of God? In discussing this question we 
presented evidence that in the main the English 
Revisers were correct over against the American ; 
that the margin, in many cases, is more correct 
than the Revision ; and that in some cases the 
most accurate renderings are not mentioned at 





morning, when the flowers are just opening 


even of the American Revisers, and the censure 

varied in intensity with the degree of demerit 

in the particular renderings. Dr. Oagood fails 

to note these discriminations, and reduces every 

question to the dead level of a vote. 

II, I did not raise the question of majorities. 

This is Dr. Osgood’s method of argumentation, 

He doubtless derived it from the habit of the 

Revision companies. We said: ‘The very act 

of voting and deciding by majority pinches the 

spirit of the translation and makes the work 

prosaic and dull, There is too much of the me- 

chanical], artificial and pedantic in the work of 
revision by votes.” (P. R. p. 582.) This is in- 
tensified by the fact that a minority of one vote 

beyond a third might prevent a change which 
the majority of scholars, and the very best 
scholars, preferred. This two-thirds rule ex- 
plains the reason why so much excellent ma- 
terial has been thrown into the margin. It is 
an easy way of revision; but it is not safe or 
convincing, for in matters of scholarship quality 
is always of more importance than quantity. 

We venture to make the followiug objections 
to Dr. Osgood’s scholarship by vote. 

(1.) The majority of scholars may always be 
quoted against new methods, recent discoveries, 
and advanced scholarship. Scholarship is con- 
stantly advancing to new discoveries and better 
methods, and all true scholars are changing 
their views as they advance with their brethren. 
The truth carries its own evidence in itself, and 
no genuine scholar waits for majorities to de- 
termine whether he will embrace it or not, 
The leaders of the world are always in tho 
minority at first, Lhe greatest leaders trans- 
form minorities into majorities by the power of 
truth, which they proclaim, (@) Headmaster 
Wright discovered the better reading ‘ even- 
ing” for “raven,” in Job xxxviii, 41 (see /res- 
bylerian Review, p. 511.) The scholars who are 
placed against him in the majority of five to 
one are not fairly placed, because none of these 
have decided against Wright's suggestion ; they 
have fcllowed the Massoretic text, without seeing 
the better way. 

(b.) Professor Osgood gives several examples 
of parallelism where he represents that I stand 
alone. It is well known that very few scholars 
have worked in this department. Those who 
give the parallelisms ordinarily follow the mas- 
soretic points unless they have good reasons to 
the contrary. [t is unfair to quote against me 
those who have not confronted the reasons for 
achange. Take for example the passage, Ps. 
xlv, 3. The Revisers render 

*Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O mighty one, 

Thy glory and thy majesty.” 
I arrange: 
“ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 
O Hero, thy glory and thy majesty.” 


I point to the wonderful harmony in the 
music of the Hebrew words, as thus placed, and 
the equality of the lines, as sufficient evidence; 
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I am content to stand alone with this evi- 
dence, But in the matter of the parallelism, 
Dr. Usgood has made a considerable number of 
errors in citation. Thus, in Ps, exxiii he quotes 
Delitzsch, Graetz and Bickell against me un- 
fairly. Delitzsch gives the parallelisms exactly 
asI do. Gractz does not give the parallelisms 
at all, but only the verse divisions, and Bickell 
has a system which differs from the Revisers far 
more than from me. 

I shall here take the liberty of saying on in- 
formation and belief (subject to correction) that 
the American Revisers left the whole matter of 
the parallelisms to the English Company. This 
opinion is confirmed by the fact that I have 
beep unable to find a single instance in which 
the American company differ from the Eng- 
lish company here. This is surprising, to say 
the least, in view of the manifold differences 
among scholars in this department, 

There are several points of grammar in which 
Dr. Osgood represents me as in the minority, 
or alone, or against myself. 

(c) I represent that im Gen, xlix, 4: ‘Tue Re- 
visers violate Hebrew grammar by rendering 
Ss with the jussive, as if it were xd with 
the indicative. Dr. Osgood gives Cheyne and 
Driver for me, and eight scholars against me. 
The difference between these two Hebrew nega~ 
tives is ordinarily recognized in the Revision, 
but we have founl a considerable number of 
places where the distinction is neglected. I 
should be sorry to have #0 many eminent schol- 
ars against me on such a point of grammar. 
But they are not. Dr. Osgood is mistaken, 
Professor Dillmann, in his invaluable com- 
mentary on Genesis, renders “ Du solist keinen 
Vorzug haben.” So the German Revision, De- 
litzsch renders ‘* du mussest.” These do not neg- 
lect the jussive, but give it a proper rendering ,and 
ought to have been counted against the Revisers. 
Furthermore, here was a chance for Dr. Osgood 
to count Bickell and C. H. Wright (two of the 
44) on my side—but it was neglected. It was 
also worthy of mention that the margin of the 
Revision is against the Revision here, and rep- 
resents, as usual, the better scholarship of the 


(d) Tere are two cases in which Professor 
Osgood quotes Professor Briggs against himself, 
but in both cases he is in error, I represent 
that the Revisers wrongly translate the im- 
perfects as futures in Ps, xxiii, and the imper- 
fect in Numb, x, 35 as a preterite, Ido not 
take a different position in “ Biblical Study.” In 
the latter case, I did not translate the imper- 
fect at all in *‘ Biblical Study.” In the former 
case I translated all the imperfects as presents, 
until I came to the last line. In the interpre- 
tation of this line I have changed my opinion 
in the direction of uniformity, Delitzsch is 
quoted against me wrongly, because he renders 
the imperfecta as presents, until he comes to 
the last verse. He differs from me only in this 
verse. He differs from the Revisers in the other 
verses. 

(e) Dr, Osgood represents that I stand alone 
in saying that M3} is ever the peace offer- 
ing,” and quotes Oehler against me, It will be 
sufficient reply to cite Oehler, who says: ‘In 
the Pentateuch this narrower use of M3} is ad- 
hered to, the word being never used of an aton- 
ing sacrifice, nor can such usage be proved of 
the subsequent books of the Old Testament,” 
Wellhausen 18 also wrongly cited against me 
here. These examples will suffice to show that 
majorities are no safe guides over against 
fresh discoveries of truth, faithful adherence 
to grammatical principles, and Biblical the- 
ology. 

(2.) Majorities are unsafe tests when they 
are taken from a body selected.tor the purpose. 
We are well aware that Dr. Osyood seems to 
himself to be entirely fair, and even generous, 
in his selection. But he deceives himself. We 
object to the list for the following reasons: (a,) 
The limitation ‘living scholars,” excludes 
many of the best Hebrew scholars of modern 
times, the leaders of the present advanced 
scholarship, such as Ewald, Roediger, Hupfeld, 
Boéttcher, Olshausen, and Diestel. (b.) The limi- 
tation ‘all schools except the school that would 
be called rigidly orthodox in America, to which 
we belong,” is unfair, for several reasons, 
(a) Because ‘‘ rigidly orthodox,” has no meaning 
when applied to the questions in dispute be- 
tween Professor Osgood and myself, The ques- 
tions in dispute are, acorrect text, good gram- 
mar, and sound interpretation. 

(8) Professor Osgood seems to be generous 
when he isnot, If he mean by ‘rigidly or- 
thodox ” those who assume the attitude of Heng- 
stenberg, battling for traditional opinions, and 
yielding to udvanced scholarship, only: when 
compelled to do so; we do not see that he would 
gain much by adding Keil and Béhl to his list, 

(y) If he mean those who are recognized as 
conservative scholars, he has made a mistake by 
including in his list such names as Principal 
Douglas, Ginsburg, Cassel, Niigelsbach, and the 
German Revision. We should prefer to have 
all schools represented in a jist of Hebrew 
scholars—as indeed they are represented in Dr, 
Osgood’s list. 

(c) We object to the omission of many of the 
best Hebrew scholars of the day, such as Riehm, 
Kénig, Kleinert, Strack, Merx, Renan, Bruston, 
Perowne, Cave, Robertson Smith. 

(d) We object to many of the names given. 

Why ‘is Budie lugged in, except to get his vote 
against me in Ps, xiviii, 15, where votes were 
precious for the Revisers? He is a young man 
who has written a good paper on one of the He, 
brew prepositions, and that is all that justifies 
his insertion, The younger Oebler is no He- 
brew scholar. If it was designed to introduce 
the Biblical Theology of his father, why was not 
Riehm’s edition of Hupfeld on the Psalms cited? 
If Ochler was to be used, he ought to have been 
used more frequently and more accurately, and 
he would not have been found on the tide of the 
Revisers, as his two votes against me make it 
appear, The German Revision is no representa- 
tive of German Hebrew scholarship, on aceount 
of the limitations of the work. I esteem it an 
honor to be among those with whom it disagrees 
in questions Of modern scholarship, It casts 52 
votes against me, or 1-6 of the entire number, 
and only three votes for me. Cassel is the author 
of a poor commentary on Judges. He gives 7 
votes against me, and one for me. They do not 
count for much, Baer is cited against me4 
times ; but he only proposes to give the Masso- 
retic text. The Massora itself might as well have 
been cited to prove its own correctness. Several 
names of the 44 are not used at all, e.g., Bois, 
Kirkpatrick, Lagarde, and Wickes. Several 
others are used in a strange way. Professor 
Toy is the only American scholar cited, and he 
but once, for the transliteration Yahwe, The 
grammarian Kautzsch, 18 cited but once for the 
same transliteration. The grammariap, Augus- 
tus Miiller, is cited but thrice, once for the 
transliteration Jahwa. This should be 
Jahwé, The @ represents the Hebrew Seghol. 
These are trifling differences, for they are noth- 
ing more than different transhterations of the 
same Hebrew form. These scholars all agree 
with me. 

Professor Schrader is cited but once, in my 
favor; Wellhausen but thrice, always against 
me; W. Robertson Smith ts used once, but is 
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(CD) is cited against me thirty-seven times, to ten 
on what I must regard as a vicious principle which 
Dr. Osgood follows throughout ; that when they 
‘take no note at allof a point insisted upon 
by Dr. Briggs, there they have been quoted 
against him.” Twenty-six times it does not 
note my points, It does not pretend to 
give all chauges that might be desirable. 
We have reason to know that we are in 
accord with these eminent scholars; and that 
although we would differ in some details, they 
stand not with the American Revisers or the 
Revision, but with the margin of the Revision 
on mooted questions. Driver’s admirable work 
on the Hebrew Tenses might have been used to 
better advantage by Dr. Osgood. We shall give 
an example. Driver is cited against me on Is. 
xxxviii, 10. I object to the neglect of the co- 
hortative form by the Revisers. But Driver does 
not neglect this form. He renders “ let me go.” 
Cheyne renders ‘“‘ must I depart,” and is correctly 
given on my side. Driver is also on my side 
against the Revisers’ neglect of the Hebrew 
mood. But thesingular thing is, that the Vario- 
rum Bible is pot cited at all in this case, Why 
not? It is on my side. Delitzsch is also wrongly 
cited against me here. He renders ‘soll ich 
hinscheiden,”” We have a similar objection to 
the use of Reuse’s fluent French translation 
against me thirty times to five in the grammar. 
The Bible for Learners is extremely rationalistic 
and careless. I ara not hurt that it votes 
against me in the grammar and poetry sixteen 
times, und only once for me. It votes for me 
twice on the text, as indeed do almost all of the 
scholars cited. The unfairness of the list will 
appear from a few examples. 

(a.) In the department of the Text Dr. Os- 
good counts against me, the German Revision, 
6, Baer 4, and Budie 1. The German Revision 
is for me once. These ought all to be excluded 
for reasons assigned above. This changes the 
vote on the text to five votes against me, and 
twenty-five for me. But three of these are not 
with the Revisers. Dillmann is decidedly 
against them in Gen. iv, 8, representing that 
their rendering is inadmissable. He claims that 
there is a defect in the text. He hesitates to 
accept “let us go into the field,” on grounds of 
style, and suggests the change of WON into Wow 
Miiblau and Volck say it may be rendered, 
* Cain said it to his brother Abel,” “if there is 
no defect in the text.” Graetz on Ps, xlii, 6—7, 
insists that the three refrains of the Psalm 
should be the same and so agrees with me against 
the Revisers. He differs from both sides in a 
peculiar emendation of the text. Delitzsch 
agrees with the Revision in making Gen. ii, 4, 
one sentence, but Dr. Green has admitted in 
his article in the Hvangelist, that I am correct 
in insisting upon a separation of the latter part 
of the verse from the title, and represents that 
there has been a slip in the Revision here. If 
Delitzech be allowed with the Revisers on one 
point, and Reuss on another point, the recon- 
structed votes on the text are, two for the Re- 
visers and twenty-five against them. According 
to his own counting Dr. Osgood abandons the 
contest in the entire field of textual criticism. 
But a correct presentation of the case puts the 
American Revisers in a far worse light and 
justifies the charge of antiquated scholarship 
in this particular. Dr. Osgood recognizes these 
as “the common places of textual criti- 
cism known to every one who has read 
through the Bible once.” Very true! Why 
then did the American Revisers not attend 
to them and make the corrections? 


(b) But this is only a portion of the case, 
Dr. Osgood carefully refrains from testing those 
ether cases which we adduced against the Amer- 
ican Revisers, where they violate their princi- 
ples, and are guilty of strange inconsistency. 
We referred to the transposition of the Vay. in 
Job xxxix, 21; the change of 5 into ), I Sam. vi, 
18, the change of pointing for dogmatic pur- 
poses, Ps. xxii, 16. He has nothing to say about 
the text of I Sam. xvii, 12—31, etc. Here the 
unused Kirkpatrick might have been used to 
cast a vote in my favor. 

(c) Under the head of the text I called atten- 
tion to Is, Ixiii, 1—6, and said: ** The American 
Revisers have either violated the laws of Hebrew 
syntax in a most outrageous manner, or they 
have changed the Massoretic points in defiance 
ef their own principles.” Here is a charge of 
inconsistency or bad grammar, Dr. Osgood 
coolly removes this case to the grammatical de- 
partment, and represents that Nigelsbach alone 
is with me, and six scholars against me. We 
understand from this that Dr. Osgood shrinks 
from the correction of the text, and adheres to 
theerror of grammar. The representation that 
Niigelabach agrees with me, carries with it the 
mistake that I render the imperfects as futures, 
The citation of Cheyne against me carries with 
it the implication that he agrees with the Amer- 
ican Revisers in these grammatical errors, I 
explicitly cited Cheyne as demanding a change 
in the text. Diestel, in his commentary on 
Isaiah, also changes the points ; and Driver gives 
the American Revisers sound advice when he 
tells them, treating of this passage: ‘If, there- 
fore, adherence to the Massoretic text threatens 
to_ bid defiance to the most certain results of 





grammatical inquiry, we must, however re- 
luctantly; consent to abandon it.” 

In their attitude to textual criticism, the 
American Revisers are not only opposed to the 
scholarship of the margin, but to the English 
Company, and stand in a hopeless minority, in 
isolation from the modern Hebrew scholarship 
of the world. If this is not antiquated scholar- 
ship, we know not by what name to characterize 
it. 

The omission of Diestel’s name by Dr. Os- 
good in the treatment of the last passage, leads 
us to consider other passages where weighty 
names have been omitted, 

(d) Thus it is said that in the parallelism of 
Ps. cx., Delitzsch alone is with me, and nine 
against me. Delitzsch is here by mistake on 
both sides. He really is against me here. But 
Dr. Osgood, also mistakes in counting Orelli on 
the wrong side. The point of my criticism 
was, that the Revisers give the movement of the 
Pentameter in four lines, but miss it in the last 
two lines of the strophe. They make the two 
lines into three, Orelli agrees with me in the 
movement, but separates bis two lines a little 
differently. It is a strange proceeding to omit 
Riehm’s edition of Hupfeld on the Psalms, This 
important work takes exactly the same view of 
the movement and structure of the linesasI do. 
Bickell and Ley vary from the Revisers as well 
as from me, owing to peculiar views of Hebrew 
poetry, and ought not to be used at aljl as be- 
tween us, Graetz and the German Revisers 
ought to be excluded for reasons assigned. The 
complexion of the voting is thus entirely 
changed, 

(e) Bo in Ps, xix, 11—14. The omission of 
Ewald’s name is noteworthy. I agree entirely 
with him in the parallelism. Bickell and Ley 
are counted on the wrong side. There is here 
the significant omission of Dr. Wickes. We 
gave the name of Dr. Wickes (P. RK. p. 506) as 
having proved that the Massoretic accentuation 
which the Revisers followed in this passage is 
incorrect. He has shown it by MS. authority, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt of it. Dr. 
Osgood mentions Dr, Wickes’s name among the 
forty-four, but does not use him at all. Why 
did he not give me the credit of his authority 
here, when he knew from my article that he was 
on my side of the question? 

Enough has been said to show that Dr. Os- 
g00d’s list is a questionable one, hastily put to- 
gether, used without discrimination, and alto- 
gether without force. 

(3.) Majorities to be decisive must be fairly 
cast. Dr. Osgood limits himself to his select 
list of forty-four names, But the attentive read- 
er must have noticed that in the casting of votes 
he varies from three to thirteen. There is con- 
siderable variety of choice under the’ circum- 
stances. 

(a) Thirteen are given against me in the com- 
bination of the five passages. Ps, cxxxii, 5; Job. 
xxxi, 36; Song of 8. iii, 1; Eccl. v, 8; xii, 1. 
These are all cases of plural nouns given by the 
Revisers as singular nouns. In one case only 
the margin gives the plural. I explained the 
plurals as intensive. In this I agree with Zick- 
ler in four of the passages, and with Delitzsch 
inone, These ought to have been counted on 
my side. In Song iii, 1, Delitzsch gives 
the plural “nights,” and in Job. xxxi, 36, Dill- 
mann and Delitzsch give the plural ‘‘ crowns,” 
and certainly are against the Revisers, who neg- 
lect the plural altogether. Moreover, the thirteen 
votes when reduced to their average on the five 
passages, must be only 2 3-5. 

(b) Dr. Osgood is in error in counting Dill- 
mann against me on the Vav circumstantial of 
Gen, i, 2. He expressly gives it as a circum- 
stantial clause. He is also in error in counting 
Dillmann against me in the frequentatives of 
Ex. xxxiv, 33—35, for he says the verses 34/. 
**eine Gewohnheit beschreiben.” 

(c) In the use of the pronoun, Ps, xxiv, 7—10, 
three are given for me and five against me. We 
rule out GR and BL for reasons already as- 
signed. Oheyne is improperly cited against me. 
In his flowing version he neglects the demon- 
stratives of this Psalm altogether. Driver in 
his “Tenses” is in entire accord with me, citing 
this passage. Under these circumstances we 
leave it to our readers to judge of the propriety of 
citing the Variorum Bible of Cheyne and Driver 
against me when they do not raise the point, 
This leaves only Graetzagainstme., But Graetz 
is also against the Revisers, for he translates 
MI NW “* Werist denn.” None of these emi- 
nent scholars could commit the grammatical 
blunder of translating: ‘Who is this king of 
glory.” Riehm’s Hupfeld translates exactly as 
Ido. If Dr. Osgood will consult Augustus 
Miiller,Grammar, §516,and Kautzsch’s Gesenius’s 
Grammar, §122, 1, he will find that both of these 
grammarians give this passage and translate it 
asIdo. It is quite convenient for Dr. Osgood 
to cite these Hebrew grammarians against me 
in the trivial matter of the translation of Jahveh, 
but he has failed to find their evidence in 
my favor in points of Hebrew Grammar, 
where they speak decisively against the Revi- 
sion. 

(d) I charge the Revisers with a serious 
error in giving the Hophal imperfect, as Kal in 
Ex, xx, 5. Professor Osgood gives no one for 





this rendering, and six againstit. But if he had 
examined the Hebrew Grammar of Miiller, 
whom he represents as “ one of the best, if not 
the best, of the later Hebrew grammarians,” he 
would have found the form given as a Hophal, 
Stade, in his Hebrew Grammar, takes the same 
view. Why were these two of the forty-four 
not counted in my favor here? Moreover Ols- 
hausen and Kdénig, two of the best Hebrew 
grammarians, gave it as a Hophal. It is true 
that Miihlau and Volek give it as a Kal in their 
revised edition of Gesenius, but in this, as in 
other respects, they have departed from the bet- 
ter views of Gesenius, 

(e) Another specimen of Dr. Osgood’s count- 
ing of votes, is in connection with Is. liii, 10. 
I said that the revisers were “‘ altogether inex- 
casable” for rendering O07 by “‘ offering for 
sin.” He gives me credit for two votes, and gives 
eight against me. He also says: ‘‘ Nigelsbach 
and Orelli translate Schuldopfer, but say it is 
not to be taken in the ritual sense.” I did 
not say that it was to be taken in the ritual 
sense, I have elsewhere, in an article well 
known to Dr, Osgood, expressed the opinion 
that it was not to be so taken. Niigelsbach and 
Orelli ought to have been counted on my side. 
Cheyne also is counted against me wrongly. He 
translates “an offering for guilt” in accordance 
with the view of the English Revisers that 
DwN is “guilt offering.” He also says: 
“It would be a still simpler solution to suppose 
that the distinction between sin offering and 
guilt offering was not very clearly drawn when 
the prophet wrote ; but this would require us to 
adopt the Grafian hypothesis as to the date of 
the Levitical legislation.” The American Re- 
vieers are treading in dangerous paths, Even 
the German Revision will not go with them 
there. The votes are all wrong. The render- 
ing of DWN by “offering for sin” is inex- 
cusable. These examples will suffice to show 
that the Dr. Osgood’s votes were, doubtless unin- 
tentionally, unfairly counted. 

(4) When votes are cast between contending 
parties, they should consist only of those who 
take one of the two sides. 

Those who have gone with me thus far in this 
article, have noticed a considerable number of 
transgressions against this principle. Those 
who have said nothing on the matter in dispute 
have been counted against me. Those who have 
varied from my view to a hairsbreadth have 
been counted against me, however much they 
may have differed from the Revisers. Dr. Os- 
good has made a specious change of front. 
The question at issue is, whether the Revision, 
and especially the American Revisers, are in ac- 
cordance with the best Hebrew scholarship. It 
is of small importance to the public whether Dr. 
Briggs is in accord with the majority of modern 
scholars or not. I have shown that the votes 
against me have been unfairly cast, and that 
when correctly counted they would tell a dif- 
ferent story. But if they were counted in their 
attitude tothe work of the Revisers, and es- 
pecially of the American Revisers, they would 
speak in terms of telling condemnation. Thus 
in the whole field of Hebrew Poetry, where Dr. 
Osgood casts the votes sixty-one against me and 
ten for me, he counts Bickell against me four 
times and Ley thrice, when they disagree with 
the Revision and Dr. Briggs. 

He counts the German Revision, the Variorum 
Bible, and Graetz against me constantly, 
and Dillmann against me on Gen. xlix, and Job 
xiv, wLen they do not give the parallelisms at 
all. The votes against me should be changed, 
so as to make fifteen for me, and thirteen against 
me, without including a number of passages I 
have been nnable to verify in the short time 
at my disposal. We are ready to admit, 
however, that in the department of Hebrew 
Poetry, we are not with the majority. But, on 
the other hand, the Revisera cannot claim any 
such accord among scholars as to justify them 
in the innovation of giving the parallelisms of 
the Poetical Books. I repeat the remark 
made in The Presbyterian Review (p. 507). ‘It 
is doubtful whether they have not done more 
harm than good in their attempt to give Eng- 
lish readers an idea of Hebrew Poetry.” When 
now we add our criticism, unnoticed by Dr, 
Orgood, that the Revisers ‘‘do not venture to 
give the parallelisms of the prophets or of the 
poetical sections of Ecclesiastes, and leave a 
considerable portion of the poetry of the His- 
torical Books, as if it were prose,” it will be 
clear that the Hebrew Poetry of the Revision, is 
not of a high order. 

We ehall give but a single example to illus- 
trate this point of casting votes of those who 
have not taken sides, in the rendering of Isaiah 
liii, 9. Delitzsch is cited on my side, and eight 
against me. But Cheyne changes the text by 
the omission of the Yodh in order to get a 
singular. In counting him against me, does 
Dr. Osgood mean to imply that the American 
Revisers have consented to a textaal emenda- 
tion here? Others cited against me, as Rodwell, 
Kruger, Orelli, read ‘funeral mound.” Not 
one of them agrees with the Revision. 

(5) Differences in genius and emimence of 
scholars render the majority vote indecisive. 
It comes with a bad grace from Professor Osgood 
to use this method. The American company 





numbered fifteen, the British company thirty- 
six, And yet the American company did not 
hesitate to record their votes against the British 
company in the Appendix, as a perpetual memo- 
rial of their sense of the superior judgment of 
a minority. They should now hesitate to fling 
majorities in the face of others. 


(a) It does not settle the question that ‘‘no 
grammarian, since Ewald, knows anything of 
the Vav of the oath.” Ewald is not antiquated 
as yet. 

(b) It does not disturb me if the majority of 
modern scholars go against the rendering 
“angels” in Ps. viii, 5, especially when they dia- 
agree with the Revisers, and either think of the 
abstract divinity and the divine nature, or 
amend the text. In this case I stand with the 
Ixx and the New Testament. 

(ce) The Perfect of the Wish is not excluded 
by the authority of Driver, although it is great 
to us; for Gesenius, Ewald, and Béttcher vouch 
for it. 

We have considered Dr. Osgood’s scholarship 
by vote from several points of view, and have 
used a sufficient number of examples to show 
that it is the reverse of scholarly, is inaccurate, 
unreliable, indefensable, and it has involved him 
in a multitude of errors. 

III. We are now obliged to call attention to 
several sins of omission. We have already noted 
a number of important omissions in the depart- 
ment of the text and the Poetry. Dr. Osgood 
assumes the position of casting votes on all of 
my strictures, but he has overlooked not a few. 


(1) It isa little singular that he should pass 
over the song of Deborah with the summary 
statement: ‘I can only say that the votes on 
all these points stand three to one against him, 
and if they are asked for, I will give them.” In 
view of the votes already considered, this will 
hardly be regarded as decisive. 

(2) Dr. Osgood passes over the incorrect 
etymologies and neglect of proper renderings of 
important words, 

(3) He fails torespond to the charge of neg- 
lecting the reflective meaning of Niphal, in a 
number of instances, also the wish of Prov. 
xxxi, 10. 

(4) He does not cast votes on Jahveh, but 
magnifies the differences of transliteration in 
order to show that Hebrew scholars are uncer- 
tain. We hazard the assertion that they would 
have accepted any one of several transliterations 
of 7)‘, if the Revisers had had the courage to 
adoptone. It would not take Hebrew scholars 
fourteen years to agree on this point. It is al- 
together wide if the mark to charge me with in- 
consistency for using Jehovah in * Biblical 
Study.” One or two isolated scholars could hard- 
ly be expected to come before the public with a 
change of usage. But a company of scholars like 
the Revisers had an opportunity of earning the 
thanks of the learned world by this change, and 
they threw the opportunity away. 

(5) Dr. Osgood does not cast votes on render- 
ing tpn “loving kindness” rather than mercy. 
The American Revisers are here against the Eng- 
lish Revisers, and as I was careful to show, are 
inconsistent in their rendering of the synonyms 
of mercy. This Dr. Osgood does not defend. 

(6) Our criticism upon meal-offering passes 
without a note, as well as our exposure of the 
differences among the Revisers in their inter- 
pretation of Azazel. 


IV. There are several points which need to be 
set right between Dr. Osgood and myself. 


(1) I admit that I made two slips in my long 
article. I suppose that in insisting that pot 
was peace offering, a specific term and not a 
general term, I used “ offering” unconsciously 
for the “sacrifice” of the Revisers. Ialso made 
the slip of attributing to the American Revisers 
instead of the English Revisers the departure 
from King James’ Version of 8.8. ii. 7. For 
these mistakes I ask the forgivenness of the 
Revisers. 

(2) Dr. Osgood is hardly generous in repre- 
senting the errors in the printing of my article, 
as errors of ignorance. Those who have least to 
do with correcting Hebrew proofs will be quick- 
est to find fault. The error of 35% for 
‘DD simply came from the mistake of the 
printer, who first set up 5%, and then in- 
serted 5 instead of replacing the wrong letter. 
The only others that are not plain printers’ 
errors are writing a word fully instead of defec- 
tively (like honor for honour), and the use of 
n for % in a proper name. 

(3) We are obliged to call attention to two 
examples of mis-citation. : 

(a) Dr. Osgood quotes me as saying: “ R. 
fails to recognize ‘ the most remarkable feature 
of the Hebrew language,’ ‘the conjunctive 
Vay,’ especially the ‘Vav of the oath’ in Amos ix, 
5, 6.’”” I said, “the most remarkable feature of 
the Hebrew language is the conjunction Vav, 
which, under different conditions of pointing 
and the position of the words of its clause, is 
capable of a great variety of meanings. Upon 
the proper understanding of these depends the 
mastery of Hebrew Syntax.” Ithen began & 
series of examples ofthe different kinds of Vav, 
and mentioned among them the Vav of the oath. 
I did not represent the Vav of the oath as the 
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most remarkable feature of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. ‘ : 

(b.) A similar mis-citation is given m 
the clauses *‘ neglect of the finer features of 
Hebrew Syntax. ‘Revisers’ entire misappre- 
hension of the infinitive absolute.’ ” We said: 

“We cannot, for lack of space, illustrate the 
neglect of the finer features of Hebrew Syntax in 
the Revision, the lack of appreciation of the relative, 
conditional, circumstantial, and temporal clauses, 
and the tendency to break up the longer sentences 
at the expense of rhetorical and poetic beauty and 
grace of expression. But we must call attention to 
the Reviser’s entire misapprehension of the Hebrew 
infinitive absolute.” 

Such mangling quotations will convit.ce the 
reader that Dr. Osgood’s presentation of my 
position will hardly be accepted by me. 

(4) Dr. Osgood thinks that my statement that 
**the St. Peteraburg Codex has not been used in 
any edition of the Hebrew Bible, is incorrect, 
and refers to Baer’s edition of the Prophets. 
But Baer has not issued, as yet, an edition of the 
Prophets. He has issued aconsiderable portion 
of the Old Testament in separate parts. He pub- 
lished the text of Isaiah in 1872, the Minor 
Prophets in 1878, and Ezekiel in 1884. Jere- 
miab has not been issued. But the St. Petersburg 
codex was issued by Strack in 1876, and was not 
used in the edition of Isaiah, and only in part in 
the edition of the Minor Prophets. 

(5) In response to several questions of Dr. Os- 
good, I would say that, (a) I use Maqgephs, in 
accordance with the principles of Hebrew 
Poetry: (b) the better readings from the St. 
Petersburg codex will be given in good season ; 
(c) Richardson will show him that the word 
Hell has changed its meaning iv English. 

What, then, is the outcome of this scholarship 
by vote? (1) It shows that in the treatment of 
the text the American Revisers stand in an iso- 
lated position when they object to the textual 
changes made by the English Company, and to 
the marginal references to the ancient versions. 
This is the most essential point of my criticism, 
and it is conceded by Dr. Osgood in his allowiug 
me 26 votes to 15. But the corrected vote puts 
it in a far worse light of 25 to 2. (2) It shows 
that in Hebrew poetry the Revisers have been 
inconsistent in giving a portion of Hebrew 
poetry in parallelisms and neglecting the poetry 
of the Prophets. It is now clear that there is no 
such accord among Hebrew scholars as to justify 
many of the parallelisms given by the Revisers. 
The vote of 61 to 10 should be corrected to 15 to 
13. (3) It shows that the Reviser shave neglected 
several plain laws of Hebrew syntax. ‘The citation 
of leading Hebrew grammarians, and the correc- 
tion of the lists make it evident that the authori- 
ties are largely against the Revision. (4) In 
Biblical Theology the differences, inconsistencies 
and errors of the Revision have become trans- 
parent, and the majority of votes is decidedly 
against the Revision. 

In conclusion, (1) “‘we regret todo it,” but it is 
only fair that we should ask Dr. Osgood that, in 
apy controversy he may have with us in the 
future, he should verify his references, and save 
us the trouble of correcting sach a multitude of 
errors. (2) We must also ask the pardon of the 
reader for consuming 80 much valuable space in 
correcting the mistakes of the scholar who has 
undertaken to defend the Revision in Tux InpE- 
PENDENT. (3) We would state that we stand by 
the strictures we made upon the Revision in the 
Presbyterian Keview for July. A continued 
study of it has strengthened the opinions there- 
in expressed, 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Sanitary. 
SCURVY AND THE STUDY OF AIR 
AND FOODS. 


We last week alluded to the means used for 
the prevention of scurvy, as perhaps the second 
great event which marked the establishment of 
a system of preventive medicine, or the art of 
hygiene. In its comparative infrequency now 
we have lost sight of it as once the scourge of 
the sea, and as not unknown to armies, and 
even to civilians on the land. In 1260, we are 
told that the army of Louis IX was destroyed 
by scurvy. Its ravages in the beseiged towns 
of Breda, Rochelle, Stetting, and Gibraltar, in 
1780, are fully recorded. Sir Richard Hawkins, 
the great navigator of the days of Elizabeth, 
said thatin the course of twenty years *‘ he had 
known 10,000 seamen to perish by svurvy alone.” 
Sir Gilbert Blaine, quoting froma Portuguese 
historian, says: ‘If the dead from it, who had 
been thrown overboard between the coast of 
Guinea and the Cape of Good Hope, and be- 
tween that Cape and Mozambique, could have 
had tombstones placed for them each on the 
spot where he sank, the whole way would have 
appeared one continued cemetery.” The Eng- 
lish armyin the American war suffered much 
from it. 

Although in 1617, a surgeon had named lemon 
juice as a remedy, and Lind had in 1770, drawn 
attention to it, it was chiefly through the suc- 
ess of the renowned Captain Cook that the 
principle of prevention came to be understood: 





He found by experience the value of the hee of 
fruits-and fresh vegetables, and never lost an 
opportunity of supplying his ship with them. 
Acids were freely used. His crews returpved 
from their long voyages in so much better 
health than those of other navigators, that Sir 
Gilbert Blane and others drew the attention of 
the British Naval authorities thereto. It was 
not, however, until 1766 that a general order was 
issued, compelling a supply of lime juice for sea- 
men, Dr. de Chaumont says as to it: ‘The ef- 
fect was magical ; scurvy lost its terrors, and it 
may be that the supremacy of England at sea 
during the Napoleonic wars was in part owing 
to the improved condition of the seamen during 
that gigantic struggle. We have still a mopu- 
ment of the extent of the disease in the im, 
mense naval hospital of Haslar, the largest in 
this country, which was built of such dimen- 
sions mainly to admit the extraordinary num- 
ber of scurvy patients which were being con- 
tinually landed from our fleets.” Instead of the 
thousands of deaths once recorded, the decade 
from 1861 to 1871, showed only four deaths in a 
force of 47,260. Owing to some neglects, there 
is now and then an increase, but only because 
the proper precautions are not used. In 1875, 
two British vessels arrived at San Francisco, 
the crews decimated by scurvy so as to arouse 
the indignation of Britizh authorities. When 
the brig Cecilia arrived in London with two 
cases,the captain was arrested and fined, because 
of his insufficient supply of lime juice. 

But it is not only lime juice alone, but po'a- 
toes and various vegetables that aid in the ex- 
emption. Weare taught by this a great gen- 
eral lesson as to foods, It is now well recognized 
that in the variety, adaptation, and preparation 
of foods we have a great resource, both for the 
prevention and cure of disease. There are few, 
if any departments of Hygiene, more important 
than that which relates to the choice of foods, 
their adaptation to age, to powers of digestion 
and assimilation, to the acute and chronic 
changes or couditions of disease. The chemis- 
try of foods aud drinks, the materials appropri- 
ated or manufactured in the system, the modes 
of rendering food most available, the adjust- 
ment of foods to changed conditions of health, 
and life, of temperature or of an orgauvic kind, 
all these have much to do with the welfare of 
human life. The effect of the deprivation of 
vegetable juices, and of a continuous diet of 
salted provisions, was the key to an inquiry as 
to the relation of foods to the human system. 
Chemistry is continually busy in studying out 
these relation, and has secured for us meny 
most valuable facts. In certain diseases, as 
albuminuria, diabetes, etc.,the dietetic treatment 
is almost the only treatment, while we have 
come to know how alcehol will produce hob-nail 
liver or other degenerative diseases. The same 
is true as to the effects of condiments, of irri- 
tants, and even of good foods in certain changed 
conditious of organs. If only we can come to 
know just how to avoid or neutralize all condi- 
tions of foul air, and so. to choose and adjust 
foods as to suit them to the varying demands 
being made upon the human system, we vhall 
have gone a great way toward preserving hu- 
man systems in health, as well as toward check- 
ing the changes and ravages of disease. About 
two-fifths of all diseases are those relating to 
air, and nearly as many more are due to errors 
of digestion and assimilation. Hence it is that 
the constituency of air, as related to human 
lungs, aud the constituency of foods, as related 
to the human digestive organs, have such vital 
relation to all life. The last twenty-five years 
has witnessed new revelations as to the relation 
of minute organisms and organic particles to 
the deterioration of air and the production of 
disease. It has also been shown that our foods 
are too often the conveyancers of disease, 
When Sir George Baker determined lead colic to 
be due to particles cither inhaled or contained 
jn water, it was an entry to inquiry into the 
whole subject of metallic poisoning. So in the 
facts we have noted, we are introduced to series 
of studies into foods as related to health and 
disease, and such as will greatly aid in the com- 
fort and welfare of the people. 


Science. 


Ten common house sparrow, /asser do- 
mesticus, is in bad repute at home as well as in 
America and Australia. The recently issued 
report upon injurious insects and common 
farm pests in England, by Miss Ormerod, the 
first anthority on the subject, according to the 
Atheneum, says: ‘If those who consider, as I 
certainly do, that the sparrows should be dimin- 
ished, would look to tne matter in good time, 
and clear out nests from their own outhouses, 
open stables, ivied walls, and the countless 
nooks which the sparrows are so dexterous in 
finding out to multiply in, they might diminish 
the numbers wonderfully ; and if they could de- 
stroy the old birds at the same time, I would 
advise them to do it, without heed to the false 
sentiment which may stigmatize the act as bar- 
barous.” Here then is cunfirmation from high 








authority in the very home of the sparrow, of 


the now prevailing belief that it is not to any 
appreciable extent an insectivorous bird, that it 
is ueeless to the farmer, and an unmitigated pest 
itself.” 


....The remarkable variable star, V Gemino- 
rum, which was first discovered to be variable 
by Dr. Hind, bas been specially observed by 
Mr. Knott, at Cuckfield, and by the Messrs. 
Baxendell, father and sop, at Birkdale. Ina 
synopsis of their published results the Athena- 
um says: ‘The mean period of duration be- 
tween two successive maxima of brightness is 
about ninety-six days; but the whole observed 
mutations of variability take place iu a portion 
of this time, which varies between ten and about 
twenty days, during which the star increases 
from the fourteenth to about the ninth mag- 
nitude, and decreases to the former again, 
the increase being more rapid than the diminu- 
tion. The last series of changes, as observed 
at Cuckfield, took place between the 1st and the 
19th of April, the maximum having occured on 
the 9th of April, when the stur’s magnitude 
was about 914.” 


....A full account of the recent slide in the 
White Mountains is given in Science, a8 prepared 
by Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, It seemed to have 
originated in the falling of immense blocks of 
stone from a ledge near the top of Owl's Head, a 
part of Cherry Mountain, in Jefferson, N. H. 
These rocks started others down a slope of thirty 
degrees where the surface was thoroughly 
soaked by rain, and hence a mixture of mud, 
stones, trees, and water, slid a distance of a mile 
and a half, a vertical descent of 1,750 feet, in 
about four minutes. The width varied from 75 
to 180 feet, and the depth from one to forty 
feet. The mud stopped flowing only when 
the comparatively level land at the base of the 
mountain was reached. Ove man was injured 
fatally, and several animals killed by the slide, 


...-A letter in this column lately, from Mr, G, 
A. Harmon, on the vocal apparatus of the seven- 
teen-year locust, has called forth some replies. 
It is hardly correct to speak of this locust as 
baving a larynx with V-shaped vocal chords, 
very similar to human vocal chords, The fact 
is, that this cicada has no larynx, no V-shaped 
glottis, no vocal chords. There are two large 
muscles attached, one ou each side of the thorax, 
between the vibrating membrane and the body 
walls of the cicada. They diverge iv a V-like 
manner, but they are muscles, a8 an examination 
with the microscope will show. The trembling 
of these great bundles may be mistaken for the 
vibration of vocal chords, 


....Prof. G. H. Cook has found evidence that 
the Green Pond Mountaiu range of sandstones 
in New Jersey belong to the middle or upper 
Devonian. Heretofore, geologists have usually 
supposed them to be of Potsdam age, Several 
years since, Prof. D, 8. Martin found fossil 
plants of Devonian age at the Davison quarry, 
a few miles to the vortheast of Green Pond, in 
the Skannemunk Mountain, In the same re- 
port (Annual for 1884), Professor Cook says that 
many artesian wells have now been successfully 
bored at numerous localities along the ocean, 
in the southeastrn part of the state. The 
water supply afforded is copious and pure, 


..«+The variations in the form of certain 
markings or spots upon the face of the great 
planet Jupiter, which have of late excited much 
interest and discussion among astronomers, 
have been studied by Mr. W. F. Denning. In 
his paper published in the Journal of the 
Liverpool Astronomical Society, be states that 
“the old red spot now visible as a large red 
ellipse with bright interior, is becoming very 
plain again, On may 9th, 1885, it was # far 
more prominent feature than at any time dur- 
ing the preceding two years. It may vow be 
distinguished with instruments of very small 
aperture.” 


..-A new vista in the region of the inter- 
relation of the great natural forces, is opened 
to us by the discovery of the direct conversion 
of the energy of light into electrical energy, 
shown in Fritt’s light sensitive selenium plates. 
Dr. Werner Siemens, in a paper read before the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, describing these 
plates, says we have to deal with an entirely new 
physical phenomenon, which is scientifically of 
the most far-reaching importance. 


...-A geological reconnaissance of Korea has 
just been completed by Dr. C, Gottsche, under 
the auspices of the Korean government, by which 
he was employed to search for minerals. This 
geologist travelled 1,760 miles, and visited 84 
out of 350 districts, into which Korea is divided. 


.... According to tho lists of recent deter- 
minations of cometary orbits, published in the 
Astronomische Nachrichten, five comets passed 
their peribelia in 1880, eight in 1881, three in 
1882, two in 1883, and three in 1884. 


....-The lacustrine origin of the pampas is 
now a theory advocated by Dr. H. von Ihering, 
as the result of observations made upon the 
spot, and reported in the Deulsche Geo- 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 
BABCOCK, ©. A., Panama, N. Y., removes to 


Canton, Penn. 

DAWLEY, W. W., Guelph, Ont., accepts call to 
Gloversville, N 

LANING, M. B., Sandy Ridge, N. J., resigns, 

McKIBBEN, Wm. K., Norwalk, removes to 
Xenia, O. 

PENDLETON, C. J., South Richmond, accepts 
call to Waterloo, N. Y. 

READ, W., Harvard Coliege, accepts. call to 
Belchertown, Mass. 

batt 6 ig H. B., Norwalk,removes to Griggs- 
ville, Til. 

WOLCOTT, N, W., ord. pastor in Freetown, N, 
Y., August 12th. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BANNISLER, C. D., Dorr, accepts call to North- 
port, Mich, 

BELKNAP, A. J., La Harpe, Ill,, resigns, 

CANDEE, Georag, Dorr, Mich., resigns, 

CLARKE, Aumon T,, Parishville, N. Y., resigns, 

COCHRAN, Fiorenzo C,, Roseville, LL, called 
to Nickerson, Kan. 

= Joun P,, inst, in Castine, Me, Aug. 

b. 


DODGE, Bernsamin, Pomona, accepts call to 
Pieasaut View, Tenn. 

FORD, James T., 8an Bernardino, Cal., accepta 
call to Lanark, Ill, 

FULLER, Witiiam R., Little River, Kan., re- 
signs, 

GEER, Heman, Wabaunsee, Kan., resigue. 

HULUINGER, Franx W., Chenoa, Iil., resigns, 

JEWELL, Groree ©., of Black Creek, N. Y., 
accepts call to Cortland, O, 

KAYE, A. Cato, Arcade, N. Y., called to Farm- 

ington, Pa, . 

MALCULM, Joun F., Wythe, West Rockford and 
Hamilton, Lil., resigns, 

MARKHAM, Revsen F., Topeka, called to Kir- 
win, Kan, 

|, MONTGOMERY, Gris F., Central Turkey Mis- 
sion, called to Phosnix, N. Y. 

PARKER, J. H., accepts call to Wichita, Kan, 

PETTINGILL, Arnruour H., Frankfort, called to 
Warren, Me. 

PIPES, Annxr M., Fredonia, Kan,, resigns. 

RAND, Wizs0k, First ch., Waldoboro’, Me., re- 
signs. ' 

RICHARDS, Jarvis, Spearfish, Dak., resigns, 

RIDDLE, Mencuanr 8., Russell, Kan., accepts 
call to Breckenridge, Col. 

RIGGS, Osaries B., Emington, Ill., accepts 
call tu the new church at Grandview, Tenn. 

ROBINSON, Sreruen H., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call wo Sterling, Mass. 

SCOLT, Groree H., Rockland, Me., resigns. 

SPELLMAN, Lev: P., Covert, accepts call to 
Big Rapids, Mich. 

SPERRY, Witvanp G., Peabody, Mass., called 
to Hanover-st. church, Manchester, N, H, 

STAVER, Dantex, Greely, Col., resigns. 

THOMAS, Taomas P., Yale Seminary, accepts 
call to Potterville and Orwell, Pa, 

UPTON, Jonatuan 8., Bridgewater, N. Y., re« 
signs. 

vars, Joun, Lberia, accepts call to Eldon, 

0, 


alae. H. W. H., accepts call to Triangle, 


LUTHERAN, 


BAKER, E. K., Spencerville, Ind., removes to 
North Robinson, O. 

BAKER, H., address, 1211 Fourteenth 8t., 
Altoona, Penn. 

BICKEL, L. J., Pottstown, call to Prospect, But- 
ler Co. Penn. 

GILES, F,, Selinsgrove, removes to New Wil- 
mingtou, Penn. 

HAUPT, Axex, J, D., address, corner Portland 
and Grotto Avenues, St, Paul, Minn. 

REITZ, F. G., Newport, Ky., removes to 
Sterling, Whiteside Uo., Ll. 

RUPP, J. C F., Dayton, Penn., removes to Mt. 
Pieasant, N.C. : 

WiLES, H. B., D. D., elected pastor at Staun- 
tov, Va. 

ZERGER, J. E., accepts call to Irving, Mont- 
gomery Oo., Ili. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

AINSLIE, Gronaz, died recently, in Rochester, 
Miun., aged 61, 

ALEXANDER, J. R., address, Wooster, O. 

AXTELL, N. G., accepts call to Plymouth Ch., 
Mi:ford, Conn. , 

BARK, Witu1am E., Aurora, N. Y., called to 
First cb., Detroit, Mich, 

BIRNIE, Doveias P., Springfield, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to Cazenovia, N. Y. 

BROWN, Joun G., D.V., Pittsburgh, removes 
to Wilkiueburgb, Penn. 

CHANEY, J. M., D.D., Pleasant Hill, Mo., re- 
signs. 

COLLINS, Cuanves, Jeffersonville, Penn., re- 
signe, 

ELLIS, J. W., Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

FOWLER, J. K., Rochford, ll., accepts call to 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

GOLDSMITH, B. M., D.D., died recently, in 
Bellona, N. Y. 

HALLOCK, Gerarp B,, Steubenville, 0., ac- 
cepts call to Scotsville, N. Y. (correeted.) 
KELSEY, E. B., accepts call to Cutchogue, L. L, 

N.Y. 


MILLER, Hewry T., Detroit, Mich., called to 
Germantown, Penn. 
MURRAY, Danrex, accepts call to Columbia, 
Maury Co., Jenn. 
PHRUNER, Wuxs0n, D.D., Sing Sing, N, Y., re- 
ns. 





a J. R., address, Wewoka P, O., Ind, 
er. 
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Personalities, 


Tue Empress Eugénie, shut up in her 
Farnborough villa (where she is about to erect a 
beautiful mausoleum for the remains of her hus- 
band and son), is said to live in the same gloomy 
state which was kept up at Chiselhurst. She 
occupies her days in reading, writing her me- 
moirs, receiving such accredited visitors as may 
present themselves, and paying occasional visits 
to the tomb. She prefers walking to driving, 
and is always followed bya dog. She carries a 
cane, and one observer thinks that she uses it 
with as much regal grace as though it were a 
sceptre. She bears the weight of years and sor- 
row with dignity, save for one personal detail— 
the employment of cosmetics, With the native 
coquetry of a Spaniard, who became a Paris- 
ienne, Eugénie cannot submit to the ravages 
of time on a complexion once wholly admirable, 
and her countenance is a mask, exquisitely 
done, but little adapted to the garish light of 
day, and incongruous with her gray hair. 


....Miss Cleveland’s refusal to allow her por- 
trait to accompany her essays recalls to the 
Tribune an incident which befell Mr. James T. 
Ficlds when, in the early part of his career, he 
had published a thin duodecimo of poems. ‘A 
tall, lank women, evidently close upon a half- 
‘Old Corner’ 
bookstore and asked to see the volume, Find 
ing that there was no picture in it, she Jaid it 
down with the remark that the poetry wasn’t of 
so much account, for the poet had ‘ lectured 


century of years, entered the 


up her way’; but if there had been a portrait 
she and ‘two other girls’ wanted a copy 


apiece.” 


.Mr. Henry M. Stanley describes African 
sunlight as having the effect of a positive moon- 
light on a landscape, owing to the somber green 
of the verdure it illumines, He says: “ It deep- 
ens the shadows and darkens the dark green 
foliage of the forest, while it imparts a wan 
appearance ora cold reflection of light to naked 
Its effect isa 
chill austerity, an indescribable solemnity, a 
repelling unsociability.” 


slopes and woodless top hills. 


....The once famous ‘‘boy-preacher,” the Rev. 
Mr. Harrison, is said to have made between 
forty and fifty thousand converts, Sam Jones 
numbers his converts during the present year 
as between eight and nine thousand, and makes 
a special claim in regard to their conduct after 
being subject to religious influences, 


....Allading to the career of the late Mahdi, 
The Current remarks: ‘‘ Above all, the holy 
rebel owed his greatness to the lack of military 
genius and instinct in Mr. Gladstone,” who 
‘stood as much in awe of the mosques and 
minarets of Khartum as the devoutest came 
rider of the shoreless sands.” 


....Otto Jumbo, the African sovereign who 
recently visited England, came there chiefly to 
have a cataract removed from his eye. Unfor- 
tunately the oculist decided that this difficulty 
was not far enough advanced, and the King must 
return to London next year to be relieved of it. 


....By the energy of the Vicar of Barnbor- 
ough, England, a new statue of Grace Darling 
has been set up, with the following inscription : 
** Grace Horsely Darling, Born 24th November, 
1815. Died October, 1842. Aged 27 years, Ss. 
Forfarshire wrecked 7th September, 1838,” 


. Mr, Gladstone lately received from a Nor- 
wich (England) manufacturer, a handsome 
walking cane which was really only a great lead- 
pencil, capable of being sharpened and used— 
perhaps for writing on the wall the fate of Eng- 
land under a Salisbury’s a dministration, 


...-Miss Blanche Roosevelt, Miss Chamber- 
Jain, and another American lady, mentioned as 
‘the Vice-Chamberlain,’’ were together in the 
“royal quadrille at the last Buckingham palace 
state ball. Mile. Marie Van Zandt and Emma 
Albani were also present. 


.... Prince Henry of Battenburg wore a white 
uviform on his wedding day, and was bedecked 
with numerous orders. The Prince of Wales 
appeared in a Field Marshal's suit, and his son 
George in the uniform of a navai officer of 
medium rank. 


-.»-Mr. George W. Childs has generously 
presented a sufficient endowment to the Phila- 
delphia Typographical Society, to keep in 
perpetual order the beautiful burial lot he pur- 
chased for them in Woodlawn Cemetery. 


...**Capt. Godolphin Osborne” is the latest 
sharper who has swindled a large circle of Lon- 
don tradesmen out of very large sums of money. 
The credulity of British tradesmen is fast be- 
coming a proverb by such instances, 


....Miss Calely, a young lady of great beauty, 
is to be added to the list of Englishwomen who 
have positively declined to permit the Prince of 
Wales to be introduced to them, regarding his 
acquaintance as a social stigma, 


..-.- Miss Lulu Hurst is said to have made 


almost @50,000 out of the credulity of the public, 
and her muscular address. 


Pebbles. 


...-Cholera is after the Marseilles bim. 





....The comet that has returned is genuine, 
and not mock Tuttle, as some feared. 


....One difference between a sailor and a 
showman is, that a sailor likes a lighthouse and 
a showman does not. 


...**Good gracious,” said the hen, when she 
discovered the porcelain egg in her nest, “I 
shall be a bricklayer next.” 


....Watermelons are said to contain cholera 
microbes this season. Bring your watermelons 
to this office and have the microbes destroyed 
free of charge. 


....-Twenty-five bootblacks bave died in 
Chicago since January 1st, This corroborates 
the popular impression that death loves a 
shining mark, 


...A Connecticut paper says: ‘The lovers 
were concealed by the copse,” ete., etc. They 
are never happy in the Nutmeg State unless 
they are having a fling at the police. 


....A report of a baseball game says: ‘* Lar- 
kins knocked Fulton, the new pitcher, all over 
the field.” This must have been an agreeable 
change for the umpire. It is a long lane that 
has no turn in it. 


....Honorius, Emperor of Rome, shed tears 
at the loss of a favorite hen. Then it was that 
the court jester won immortality and the un- 
dying hatred of his fellow-men by exclaiming : 
** Hence these tears,” 


....The New York Ledger thinks that Ameri- 
can girls are more beautiful than they were 
fifteen or twenty years ago. We should say that 
this is eminently true of girls who were born 
fifteen or twenty years ago, 


Pd... We are gratified to learn that Lord Dut- 


ferin has arranged to hold a durbar at Agra in 
November next, and that the chiefs of all the 
Rajpootana and Central Indian States will be 
present. If a durbar is anything like the Ameri- 
can mule, his lordship will no doubt need the 
assistance of all those chiefs in his attempt to 
hold it. 


...-Hon, William Mahone’s ownest organ, the 
Richmond Whig, thus whangs the loud bazoo 
until the shuddering hills reverberate its fren- 
zied yawp: *‘ Rather than let that old hyena, 
Massey, become Lieutenant-Governor with a 
chance to become Governor of Virginia, Vir- 
ginians will petition Congress to be reduced 
to the condition of a territory. He is an un- 
speakable ghoul!” 

.... Kentucky Coroner (holding inquest): 
* You think the body is that of Colonel Blood?” 
Witness: ‘‘ 1am quite sure it is, sir.” Coroner : 
‘*In what pocket was the bottle found?” Wit- 
ness: ** Hippocket.” Coroner: **H’m, Likely 
Colonel Blood. Any whisky?’ Wiiness: ‘No, 
sir; it way empty.” Coroner; ‘ Evidently 
Colonel Blood, Pint or quart bottle?” Witness ; 
‘Quart bottle, sir.” Coroner: ** Gentlemen, 
there lies all that remains of our lamented friend, 
Colonel Blood,” 

.... Scene—English primary school. Mistress 
(teaching her class the alphabet) to Johnny 
(aged five.):—‘‘Now Johnny, Jet’s hear how well 
you can say your letters right through.” Johnny: 
‘* Ha, be, se, de, he, hef, ge, haitch—” School- 
ma'am: **Can’t you say ‘aitch,’ Johnny?” 
Johnny: ‘‘Yessem—haitch, hi, ja, ka, sheol—” 
Schoolma’am: ‘*What! There's no such letter 
as that, You mean L.” Johnny: ‘ Yessem, 
hi know ; but ma says you musn’t say hell any 
more, coz they calls it sheel now.” 

..»-The following curiosity among playbills 
announces a performance at a French provincial 


theatre : 
Extraordinary Performance. 


Tue Guinty MorHER: 
A Five-act Comedy (sic) by C. de Beaumarchais. 
Dramatis PeRsonz: 
Count Almaviva, ex Peer of France. 
Florentin, his son, a fast swell. 
Figaro, their old servant. 

....[From the report of the Proceedings of 
the ** Roundabout Club,” at Chicago, Cook Co., 
Ill.] The President said the club would listen 
to the essay on “ Sagacity of Insects,” which the 
member from Englewood had been directed to 
prepare. The member took the floor, and re- 
marked that the subject was so vast that he had 
concluded to confine his observations to but one 
specimen of insect life—the humble and happy 
house fly. He then read the following fly paper : 

** Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to the fly ; 
*’Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.” 
The sagacious little insect 
Didn’t go—he was too “ fly.” 
The brain-weary author then sat down. The 
President strode rapidly to where the trembling 
essayist sat. He raised the member by the col- 
lar, led him to the door, opened it, and pointing 
in t he direction of Englewood, uttered sternly 
but a single word: “Fly!” He flew. 





School and College. 


Tue University of Chicago, in addition to 
its financial disaster, has suffered the resigna- 
tion of its President, Dr. Galusha Anderson, 
and Professors Bennett and F. L, Anderson. 
The former becomes professor of Latin in the 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, and the 
latter will study theology and enter the minis- 
try. A minute was adopted by the trustees, 
warmly eulogistic of President Anderson, and 
of deep regret at his departure. Arrangements 
are now in progress which are expected to re- 
sult in re-opening the college. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, a committee was 
appointed to nominate to the board a successor 
to President Anderson. The expectation is that 
instruction at the University will goon as usual. 





.-.-The Chautauqua University has 4,000 
members of the class of 1885, who have pursued 
its course of study for four years, and of these 
200 were present at the Commencement Day at 
Chautauqua. The oration of the day was by 
one of the counselors, Edward Everett Hale, 
and addresses were made by Senator Warner 
Miller and others, Greetings were sent to a class 
of 800 native Japanese, who are pursuing the 
Chautauqua studies, and to the South African 
branch. Diplomas were given to 200 who wera 
present, and will be sent to about 800 more. It 
is said that nearly 100,000 persons in all parts of 
the world, are now pursuing the Chautauqua 
course of reading and study. 


....German papers report that the committee 
which has the establishment of the great Catho- 
lic University, at Washington, in hand, had 
called as one of the professors, the famous 
* historian,” Janssen, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at a salary of 50,000 francs, but that thie 
offer had been declined. Janssen, it, will be re- 
membered, is that remarkable and sensational 
genius who tried to prove, from documentary 
evidences, that the condition of Germany, and 
all Europe before the Reformation, was prosper- 
ous in the best sense of the word, and that the 
work of the Reformation was the greatest evil 
that ever befel Central and Northern Europe. 


....-Much surprise has been expressed that the 
Chair of Biology, at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, vacated by Professor Huxley, is not to be 
filled. This professorship was recently put on a 
firm footing by a Treasury minute, and being 
worth $4,000 a year, might be supposed one of 
the few prizes open to biologists, The Treasury 
minute, too, in fixing the salary, spoke of the 
desirability of encouraging original research ; 
but such encouragement as this chair gave has 
disappeared, as no appointment is to be made; 
only the salary of Professor Huxley’s asgistant, 
Mr. Howes, has been raised from $1,000 to 
$3,000. 


....-Cornell University has had constructed 
the largest galvanometer in the world. There 
are four circles, each two meters in diameter. 
Prof. William A, Anthony, who constructed it, 
has, withthe aid of some electrical engineers, 
been testing with it the strength of the current 
of a powerful dynamo, run at 1,200 revolutions 
per minute. Professor Thurston has been 
offered the position of Director of the Sibley 
School of Mechanical Engineering, connected 
with Cornell University. 


....Mr, Chamberlain’s radical program in- 
cludes free schools. The speedy result of such 
a system, and one which Americans will not 
think a bad one, will be the crippling of what 
are called the Voluntary schools, at which the 
parents pay an aggregate of $8,750,000, beside 
$3,150,000 raised by subscription. These are de- 
nominational schools, and the buildings and 
land on which they are have cost $30,000,000 
since 1870, and they will, in large part, have to 
be purchased, if the schools are assumed by the 
state. 


....J3. Burkett Webb, professor of mechanical 
engineering, received recently the offer of a 
similar chair in the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy at Hoboken. It is understood that he will 
accept it. Cornell and Stevens Institute will 
thus exchange professors in the same depart- 
ment, Professor Thurston of the latter insti- 
tution having accepted call to Cornell within the 
last month, 


...-Assistant-Engineer F. H. Bailey, of the 
Navy, has been detailed to duty at Cornell Uni- 
versity as instructor in mechanical and ma- 
rine engineering and naval construction, vice 
Engineer McFarland, who was ordered to sea. 


....The authorities of Johns Hopkins Oniver- 
sity, Baltimore, announce three courses in He- 
brew, one in elementary Syriac, one in Ethiopic, 
two in Arabic, five in Assyrian, and one each in 
Babylonian and Akkadian. 


...-It is reported that Dr. Duryea has written 
a letter of declination of the Presidency of Union 
College to the Board of Trustees, stating as a 
reason that he prefers to remain in the minis- 
try. 

....Dr. H. W. Reichardt, Professor of Botany 
in the University of Vienna, has committed su- 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 6th. 


ELIJAH TRANSLATED.—un xk1inas 1, 1—15. 





Nores.—‘‘A whirlwind.”—These sudden, sharp 
storme, with lightning playing about them, are 
not uncommon in the East, like our cyclones, 
—— —G@ilgal.—Probably some other Gilgal than 
the familiar one near the Jordan, as one would 
not go “down” to Bethel from there. 
“ Tarry here.”-—Not a command, but a polite 
suggestion that he did not wish to burden his 
companion with travel. God had sent Elijah 
and not Elisha.———“‘As the Lord liveth.” —The 
oath is repeated, and rendered as strong as 
possible. But we may take this not so much as 

a solemn expression, as it is an ordinary expres- 
sion of devotion of a scholar to a teacher.——— 
‘Sons of the prophets.”—A company, vr school 
ot men there, devoted to Jchovah’s worship, who 
lived together, somewhat like monks, though with 
no obligation to celibacy, ———_—“* The Lord willtake 
away thy master.” — How they knew it is not told. 

** Hold ye your peace.” Not an impolite expres- 
sion, but more like our ‘no matter.”,——— “From 
thy head.”—As thy teacher and guide. ———“'On 
dry ground.” —Like Josuha before him. -——‘‘A 
double portion of thy spirit.” Not twice as 
much as Elijah bad, but an elder son’s double 
portion in an inheritance.———“ A hard thing.” 
Hard, because it depends so much on the man’s 
own spirit of consecration and faith. The won- 
derful sight of Elijah translated would, however, 
give such a sense of divine things as to ensure 
it.———"* Chariot of fire and horses of fire.”— 
Apparently not a poetic expression for the 
flashing lightning, but the lightning flame seemed 
to take this shape.———- ** By a whirlwind into 
heaven.” —The sense of heaven as the abode of 
the blessed is not clear, but rather of the sky. 
Still the dim idea probably prevailed of a future 
life in heaven, although the Old Testament does 
not clearly teach it.———* The chariots of 
Israel,” etc.—E\isha means to say, as he saw the 
chariots and horses, that such was Elijah to 
Israel, its greatest power, as they were in war. 
-—_—‘* The mantle of Elijah.”—A coarse robe 
of sheepskin, with the wool left on, which was a 
special rude garmentaffected by prophets,——— 
The sons of the prophets saw him.”— 
They could not have seen at that distance what 
took place in the cyclone on the other side of the 
river ; but they were near enough to see Elisha 
cross the river, ** Bowed themselves.”--In 
token that they rocognized the new master who 
took the place of the old. 

Instruction. Two are better than one, Christ 
sent out his disciples two and two. One sup- 
ports the other; one learns from the other; 
one can repeat and transmit the good words and 
deeds of another. If Elijah had gone alone 
there would have been no great prophet to suc- 
ceed him, and no one would have known what 
had become of Elijah. If you have a fire burn- 
ing in your own heart tuke somebody with you 
to carry on your work. 

Elijah’s last visit was to the schools of 
the prophets. It is a matter of the first 
importance that we help all we can the edu- 
cation of the young to be teachers of God’s 
truth. The Sunday-school is a prepara- 
tory school for sons of the prophets. Who out” 
of your Sunday-school will study to be a prophet 
himself, a teacher of Christ's gospel? 

The old and proved teachers and leaders can- 
not always be with us. We must reverence 
them while they remain, and provide that there 
shall be others to take their place. 

Though the greatest men die, the work of God 
goeson. God does not depend on any of us; 
but he uses us all in ourturn. Let us be glad 
to make our service faithful, and then hope that 
Elisha will do more than did Elijah. 

The friendship of the older and younger 
prophet is beautiful. So was that of Naomi and 
Ruth, ‘Iwill not leave thee,” said Elisha. 
‘“* Where thou goest I will go,” said Ruth. Be 
faithful to your friends. Never go back on 
them. Let the young delight to attend and learn 
from the old. 

What would we ask if we were told to ask 
what we will? We remember Solomon's choice 
of wisdom, and such was Elisha’s. But if we 
can judge from what they work for, most people 
would much prefer something else. 

A double portion of Elijah’s boldness and 
faithfulness and devotion is a rare gift. Most 
of us who want to be good only went to be mid- 
dling good. We would be satisfied with a 
younger son’s portion, no more than anybody 
else has, But why not doour best and take the 
elder heir’s double portion. 

Elijah’s translation wes an object lesson. 
It taught the Jews that there was snother life. 
It was very important for them that they did 
not find his body. It was, ae when Christ was 
taken up, a proof of the other world. 

Elijah’s translation only slightly differs from 
that of every Christian. The important part is 

not tbat the body is taken up to Heaven, but 
t bat the soul is. And that is what we can all 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the — 
will be considered by us an equtvalent to thetr pu 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE TESTIMONY OF A SUP- 
PRESSED WITNESS. 


Nerruer M. Comte nor Mr. Spencer has 
made an encouraging success of their at- 
tempt to set up a religion. They both put 
their hands to the work, and probably felt 
that sooner or later, as the originators of a 
philosophy, they would be compelled to do 
so; fora philosophy is nothing but the mock- 
ery of itself, which is not a guide to life, and 
does not, as such, lay down for man the 
chart of his whole being. Avoid it as long 
and with as much determination as they 
would, both M. Comte and Mr. Spencer had 
to reckon with the troublesome realities 
of the religious nature in man. The pure- 
ly negative form of their philosophies in 
the earlier stages of them could not satisfy. 
The more evident it became that they could 
not hold themselyes to the ground of mere 
science, and must become involved in con- 
cerns that were definitely religious, the 
more they felt pressed to throw off the 
mask and assume the function of guiding 
life and conscience in the supreme affairs 
of religion. 

M. Comte’s proceedings have not im- 
pressed the world very favorably. Even 
his disciples have shown a strong reluc- 
tance to discuss this part of his work. M. 
Littré champions them with a bold pen, 
whose energy betrays the extreme effort it 
cost him to do so. Mr. Mill regarded the 
whole manifestation in the solemn indiffer- 
ence that characterized him. Mr. Lewes 
did not hesitate to intimate some suspicions 
of mental disorder in the great Frenchman. 
Even Mr. Frederic Harrison puts a version 
on the matter which leaves Positivcism 
with less of its original orthodoxy than the 
Neo-Platonic revision left of apostolic 
Christianity. As for Mr. Spencer, it is 
doubtfal whether he has given Comte’s 
theologizing a serious reading, and those 
of his connection who have not been ab- 
sorbed in a kind of pitying shame, have 
found it difficult to steel their heart’s 
against the comic aspect of the matter. 
Mr. Youmans, in his annotations of the 
famous suppressed voluine, does not hesi- 
tate to held up the Positive worship in Lon- 
don to derison. 

Some of M. Comte’s critics have believed 
that his religious outbreak was an efferves- 
cence of passion for Madame Chlotilde de 
Vaux, which brought home to him the dis- 
covery of an element in human nature 
with which he had not reckoned. 

There is less passion and more intel- 
lectual coldness in Mr. Spencer’s attempt 
to evolve a religion from the devout recog- 
nition of our relation to the Unknown, as 
Mr. Harrison insists he should put it, rather 
than the Unknownable, as he himself will 
have it. Both schemes are alike in the at- 
tempt to evolve a religion out of transfigured 
human experience. There is no revelation 
and no divine thing in either of them, but 
only human transfiguration. 

In this country Mr. John Fiske has been 
hard at work on the same problem. It 
clings to his thinking, and he has come to 
be so far at home in his conclusions, that we 
observe the devout habit grows on him of 
late. In the recent ‘‘ Destiny of Man” and 
even in ‘‘ The Excursions of an Evolution- 
ist,” he makes a very respectable religious 
impression with his transfigured devotional 
phrases. 

The nearest approach to success is Mr. 
Royce, in his ‘‘ Basis of Ethics,” whose 
flight of specuiative fancy is an Jmitatio 
Religionis Vere, which on some unsuspect- 
ing hearts has already made an impression 
of the author’s saintliness, and which, were 
it not for the abstruse and difficult nature 
of some of the chapters, would stand a fair 
chance of getting into some orthodox Sun- 
day-school libraries. 

Whatever may have been the immediate 
impulse that moved M. Comte to give his 
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philosophy a religious appendix, he was, 
as we have said, under the necessity of do- 
ing this sooner or later. Theology and 
philosophy are in such intimate relations 
that the function of theology can be no 
more easily torn out of philosophy than 
that of theology can be ignored in philoso- 
phy. We will do M. Comte in this matter 
a degree of justice that his followers have 
denied him. We believe that his later re- 
ligious and theological development was 
the result of a genuine and forcible discov- 
ery, in which he went as far as his theories 
would permit toward providing his follow- 
ers with at least the appearance of a reli- 
gioussupport. He had discovered that Phi- 
losophy must furnish a rational religious 
theory of life. 

Mr. Spencer is not to be complained of 
for having evaded this responsibility. How 
he meets it is another question, and one as 
to which it has not been alight task to 
reach a definite conclusion. Most persons, 
even of considerable intellectual enterprise, 
have recoiled before Mr. Comte’s ponder- 
ous tomes, and preferred to get their in- 
formation from Miss Martineau’s abridge- 
ment. A respectable portion of this same 
company have been well pleased to hear 
from Mr. Fiske or from Mr. Youmans what 
Mr. Spencer’s teaching as to religion is, 
rather than to shoulder their shovels and go 
into the vast primeval forest which both 
contains and conceals his speculations, and 
dig it out for themselves. 

It was with a hope of settling our per- 
plexities, that we took up the now, as we 
think, unreasonably suppressed volume 
which our friend, Mr. Youmans of The 
Popular Science Monthly, collected from 
the Nineteenth Century, and edited with 
annotations of his own, and from Mr. 
Spencer. That volume contained in con- 
venient form the six articles that made up 
the controversy between Mr. Spencer and 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, as to the merits of 
the religious Opinions the one party at- 
tributed to the other. 

Tne public are already aware that the edi- 
tion was suppressed by order of Mr. Spen- 
cer, as would appear, in a moment of over 
sensitive magnanimity.’ Mr. Youmans does 
not seem to have runahead of the desires of 
the prolocutor in the discussion. As to the 
clamor Mr. Harrison saw fit to raise over 
the matter, there certainly was not enough 
to it to make much impression at this 
distance. As Mr. Youmans had edited 
it with his own introduction and notes, and 
with the review of the whole controversy, 
by Count D’Alviella, Professor of the His- 
tory of Religion in the University of Brus- 
sells, it was a most useful indication of the 
exact amount of progress toward a religion 
made by Positivism on the one hand, and 
Agnosticism on the cther. It is our belief 
that it scored the highest mark likely to be 
reached in this direction by these allied 
systems, and had a value altogether unique 
in consequence. 

Our readers will not regret some account 
of the contents of this supressed volume, 
and as it was published in good faith and 
with honorable purpose, we do not hesitate 
to use them freely. 

Mr. Spencer begins with-a brief paper, 
published in the beginning of last year on 
‘*Religion: A Retrospect and Prospect,” 
achapter from his ‘* Principles on Socio- 
logy.” In this paper he develops his theory 
that religion has an indestructible basis in 
the positive existence of an ultimate reality 
back of all phenomena, which he calls not 
the Unknown, but the Unknowable, and 
represents as the counterpart in his system 
to the Deity of theology. 

Mr. Frederick Harrison, the brightest 
pen and ablest representative of the Posi- 
tive Philosophy in Great Britain, replied in 
the Nineteenth Century, in a trenchant and 
witty paper, entitled ‘‘ The Ghost of Relig- 
ion,” which he intended should describe 
Mr. Spencer’s speculations. Mr. Spencer 
rejoined in another on ‘ Retrogressive 
Religion,” and Mr. Harrison again, in ‘‘Ag- 
nostic Metaphysics.” The controversy was 
concluded by Mr. Spencer in a paper: ‘‘Last 
Words about Agnosticism and the Religion 
of Humanity,” and by a brief letter to 
The Pali Mall Gazette, from Mr. Harrison 
on ‘*Mr. Herbert Spencer and Agnos- 
ticism.” 

The object of our notice is not to dis- 

cuss the theories advanced in these papers, 





but to call attention to them as the highest 
indication of the possibilities and capaci- 
ties of the two systems, represented by Mr. 
Spencer on the one hand, and by Positiv- 
ism on the other, to produce a religion, or to 
produce anything for the spiritual comfort 
of the race. We desire also, incidentally, 
to point out the destructive thoroughness 
with which the advocate of the one faith 
effaces the other. 

The Count D’Alviella says, bluntly, in bis 
review of the discussion, and in reference 
to Mr. Spencer’s enunciations, that ‘‘ of 
course this is Pantheism.” This has long 
been our view of the religious tendency of 
these speculations. We are unable to bring 
them to any other basis, or into any other 
category. They differ from what we have 
known previously as such, only by the 
substitution of a scientifico-psychological 
basis for a metaphysico-speculative one. 
This is a new step, but there is no other. 
It is an important step, involving vast la- 
bor, profound study, and a high degree of 
philosophic power; but it amounts to this, 
and no more. It leaves the system Pan- 
theism, and the only question that has in- 
terest for us in the matter, is whether Mr. 
Spencer has really succeeded in supplying 
Pantheism with a basis that will support 
it. 

We are not much concerned with Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s panygeric on the sys- 
tem he proposes. Whether he has de- 
stroyed Mr. Spencer’s religion or not, Mr. 
Spencer has destroyed his, and past all 
Count D’Alviella’s ability to restore it, and 
now fora long time Frederic Harrison is 
all there has been of Positivism in Eng- 
land. 

But though Mr. Harrison can do little to 
make his own balloon rise, he is a masterly 
hand to prick the bubbles which other 
speculators have inflated. Mr. Spencer, on 
his part, will find it hard to recover from 
the hard blows he has dealt him. He 
writhes perceptibly under them, and even 
complains, in the opening of the second 
paper, of their severity. He says that they 
are charged with deadly purpose, and 
pleads this as his excuse for sweeping the 
Positivist line with his own fire. The new 
era begins with this delightful exhibition 
of the immunity the Positive Age is to en- 
joy from the clamor of factions warring 
against each other on theological points. 

Philesophers of this school have too 
slight an acquaintance with religion to de- 
fine it for their speculations, or to identify 
it in experience. Mr. Mill got himself well 
laughed at by an incautious assertion in 
his autobiography, that a fit of depression 
into which he lay at one period of his life, 
was what religious people mean by exper- 
iencing religion. Mr. Spencer does not 
come any nearer to the mark than Mr. Mill. 
He knows too little of the thing to define 
it. 

Religion cannot be transfigured into the 
abstract impersonal relation Mr. Spencer 
has contrived for it. He tells us that be- 
tween the human mind and what is un- 
thinkable, there can subsist no relation of 
reality; nor can such relations subsist be- 
between the personal man and an im- 
personal, unknowable Energy without 
consciousness, without personality and 
without love. 

Mr. Harrison’s effective pen pulverizes 
this part of Mr. Spencer’s work, and shows 
that however inadequate his own concep- 
tion of religion may be, he has a far truer 
conception of its definition than the other. 

Religion is more than a lively sense 
of awe, or than a play of the higher emo- 
tions and affections, or than Professor See- 
ley’s ‘‘admiration.” It is more, too, than 
a philosophy for the guidance of conduct, 
as Mr. Arnold would have us look at it. It 
contains a theory of human existence and 
the divine philosophy of an eternal life. It 
is rooted in personal relations to an in- 
finite Being. It implies in it the reality 
and the recognition of absolute obligation 
—that categorical imperative which speaks 
with such imperial gentleness in the Kan- 
tian philosophy— and as a philosophy it 
supplies not only a theory of man and of 
his life, but it applies a guide to conduct 
and the moral support it requires in the 
earthly experience. 

How near Positivism and Agnosticism 
come to this mark, or rather, how far they 
fall short of it, Mr. Youman’s publication 





is the best indication we have seen. Pos- 
itivism was always penetrated to the core 
with levity. It appears in this character in 
this, its latest exhibition. Mr. Spencer has 
at least the virtue of seriousness. His face 
is turned toward the light. His heart 
yearns for it. And with all his withering 
negations, there remain uvexplored possi- 
bilities in his philosophy, which Mr. Fiske 
has already turned into an unmistakably 
religious direction, and which, when time 
has done its work on them, may be found 
to-open a path for Faith which does not 
appear now. 





RECENT FICTION. 


Tue ‘* No Name Series ” has not been eminent 
lately for the merit of the stories added into it, 
but in A Superior Woman, we gladly recognize 
a light novel of decided charm, and one to reflect 
credit on almost any of our more clever story 
tellers. The family group of brothers and 
sisters-in-law is singularly entertaining; and 
the heroine, Rosamond, proves a very winning 
girl, to whose virtues Richard Thorne seems 
most reprehensibly blind, thereby affording us 
the longer enjoyment. The author has not 
much power in dealing with incidents (a notable 
instance being the bungling deecription of the 
fire at Mrs, Cleve’s); his or her—and it is her, 
we conclude—strong points are the neat and 
suggestive hitting-off of every day character, 
the setting down of conversation of the real 
kind that we hear and drop into, and the con- 
cise weaving together of all the threads of a 
thoroughly American and domestic sketch, 
Among the very good things in the book are the 
adventures of that helpless newly-married pair, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Thorne, after the dinner- 
party, when they find themselves locked out of 
their own house ; the talk between the brothers 
in the chapter “ Brothers—and A Sermon,” and 
the interview between Rosamond and Estelle 
Hemingway, which Richard Thorne overhears 
unwillingly. The exceeding sore complaint of 
Estelle against her married sister, Mrs, Louisa 
Thorne, 18 too apt to many aching instances in 
real life not to be partially quoted, Mrs, Louisa 
was a natural and implacable manager” of 
other people's affairs : 

“ Estelle’s resonant accents were unchanged. , 

* And there’s no use in Louisa trying to manage me 
as she does the rest of them! 1 rather guess I’m too 
much like ber to be bossed very easily. . . . Be- 
cause Louisa has married the hatidsomest man in 
the country, and one of the best families and ali 
that, she needn’t preach tome! .. . Nobody 
can do anything with her! . . . She just goes 
smiling on her way, and rides over everything aud 
everybody !’ 

“+ She was very kind to me,’ faltered Nelly with 
a loyal instinct. 

* But Estelle answered with a disdainful sniff: 
‘Kind! Why of course she is kind, She always is, 

that’s what makes her so aggravating! She admires 
to do for people; and she can do anything in the 
world, [ realy believe! She will buy your wedding 
clothes one day, and lay you out the next, and be 
just as kind as can be, aj) the time!’” 





There are such Louisas in many otherwise 
well-regulated families. (Boston : Roberts Bros.) 

Dr. Hammond’s new novel “Mr, Old- 
mixon,” is a decided falling off from either 
“Lal” or “ Dr, Gratton.” It’s unconvention- 
ality become extravaganza and the incessant 
whimeicality and improbability of characters 
and events, wakes one ask whether he is reading 
a farce or a story intended to depict, in any de- 
gree, actualities. The hero is a compound of 
eccentricity and good-humor; but that such a 
man exists and takes bis walks abroad we are 
not prepared tocredit. The predominant short- 
coming of the story lies in the worthiessness of 
the subject-material, and altogether it seems to 
us a caprice, that even, with so many blushing 
literary honors thick upon him, Dr, Hammond 
might, with entire propriety, have not elabor- 
ated. (N. Y.: D. Appleton & Co.) . 

Mr. F. Anstey’s new story, The Tinted 
Venus, differs from Dr. Hammond’s book, in 
setting out as a frank extravaganza, from begin- 
ning to end. An olla-podrida of absurdity, with 
its hair-dresser, presented by Venus, on whose 
statue he had placed his dear Mathilda’s be- 
trothal ring. The idea of bringing together 
classic and middle-class English romance, was 
droll and original; and although Mr. Anstey’s 
story might advantageously have been shorter, 
its flightiness will entertain the reader almost 
all the time he has itin hand. It is a slight but 
orginal adaptation of a literary idea, as old at 
least as the Gesia Romanorum, Has Mr. Anstey 
been inspired to its consideration by Mr. Dixey 
and his respectful perversion “Adonis?” (N.Y. ¢ 
the same.) 

One of the Duanes, by Alice King Hamilton, 
is readable; written with a considerable refine- 
ment of literary style, and with a plot scarcely 
unconventional in its outlines, but cleverly 
treated. A very fair story for a reader who likes 
a somewhat sober one, and does not pick up 
many love-stories in a season, (Philadelphia 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Miss Murfree (‘Charles Egbert Craddock”) 
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contributed to a late volume of Wide Awake, 
a story for young people, which has now made 
its welcome appearance in book form, as the 
third to her credit. Down the Ravine ia quite 
as picturesque as its title and the special materi- 
al to which the writer confines herself, promise. 
The book is not a long one, but written with 
dramatic strokes and vivid coloring. The 
writer’s remarkable word-painting of natura] 
scehery is as appealing and vivid as in books in- 
tended for adult readers. There is not, how- 
ever, much distinction to be made in regard to 
Down the Ravine, for while boys and girls of a 
certain maturity of mind will enjoy it, their 
elders will not jook upon it with leesfavor. Our 
criticism of the story is, that announced as a 
juvenile, it is in no sense such. We find phrases 
in natural descriptions like ‘‘ the fugitive mists 
in elusive dryadic suggestions,” ‘“‘the filmy 

swung like some lunar halluci- 
nation among the cirrbus clouds,” or such an 


moon 


entire paragraph as this: 

* Birt was out early with his axe the next day, 
The air was delightfully pure after the rain- 
storm; the sky, gradually becoming visible, wore 
the ideal azure; the freshened foliage seemed 
tinted anew. And the morning was pierced by the 
gilded, glittering jJavelins of the sunrise, flung from 
over the misty eastern mountains. As the day 
dawned a!!] sylvan fascinations were alert in the 
woods, The fragrant winds were garrujous with 
wild legends of piney gorges; of tumultuous cas- 
cades, fringed by thyme, and mint, and ferns, Every 
humble weed lent odorous suggestions, The airy 
things all took to wing. And the spider was a- 
weaving.” 

All of which is beautiful, but a trifle too elabor- 
ate for young rea lers ; and even for many older- 
ones. In fact, this marvellous power of portray- 
ing nature in her varied aspects so consum- 
mately and with such a rich vocabulary, early 
manifested itself as a mannerism, that the 
brilliant author of ‘In The Tennessee Moun- 
tains.” aud “‘Where The Battle Was Fought,” 
and “Down The Ravine,” must keep well in 
hand, or she will often be run away with, 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

In the Harper's * Handy Series,’ 


’ 


which the 
firm are publishing weekly, concurrent with 
their well-known ** Franklin Square” issues, we 
notice Mr. Hall Caine’s She’s All the World To 
Me; an anonymous and rather able novel; The 
Waters of Hercules; Mr. Joseph Hutton’s clever 
(and in some episodes, powerful) story, John 
Needham's Double; F. Mabel Robinson's Mr, 
Butter’s Ward; and Mr, Charles Gibbon’s A 
Hard Knot, The convenient size and rarely per- 
fect typography of the books makes them at 
once attractive to the reader, especially if he 
travel. 

We are tempted to forgive “The Duchess” a 
good deal in remembering the pleasant facts 
concerning her ** Molly Bawn,” and that equally 
fascinating ‘ Phyllis.” There was something 
in both books that made even the grummest re- 
viewer relax his frown over trivial incidents and 
slang and commonplace people, and suppress 
his “Psbaw”™ at abundant sentimentality and 
monotony of characterization. Heart and feel- 
ing, aud a power of portraying youth and love 
pointed “Ihe Duchess’s” pen. Gradually she 
has become utterly vapid, long-drawn out and 
gushy, and in * Portia” wrote a tearful bur- 
lesque, not readily to be pardoned. Her last 
novels, just issued, “‘A Maiden All Forlorn,” and 
“OQ, Tender Dolores,” are quintessentl) silly and 
weak, exhibiting a style that has grown more 
and more 
former character in place of new ones, better 
studied than the old, and the worst literary 
faults of Rhoda Broughton 
fully imitated. 
sweetened words of nothingness. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

-_— 

MareniaL for the full history of Italian 
unification is rapidly accumulating. The Let- 
ters of Prince Metternich and of Count Cavour, 
recently published, furnish on the two opposed 
sides of the question the substantial facts of the 
case, which will never be seriously modified, We 
have before us, from the pen of an intelligent 
English author, John Webb Probyn, a modest 
volume, which is of itself sufficient to show how 
full and ripe our knowledge now is of every part 
of the History, ‘The work to which we allude is 
Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I, in 1815, to 
the Death of Victor Emmanuel, in 1878. It 
bears the imprimatur of Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
and, though it disclaims the character of a 
standard work, in default of larger histories to 
supplant it will take that place. Mr, Probyn 
has been both a resident and a diligent student 
of Italy. He is in full sympathy with its strug- 
gles, and while.he well understands what remains 
to be done, is not confused as to the progress 
made, and the method which has proved right 
in the past and must prove right in the future, 
The history makes a start back of the fall of Na- 
poleon I, in the crimes and vices of his Italian 
policy. It quotes from the Metternich Letters 
the two pregnant passages, in which he reports 
Napoleon as assuring him that he would never 
give a liberal government to Italy ; that what he 
had given it was butaform; and the saying 
of bis own that a liberal Pope was a thing which 
could never be. In the pacification which fol- 
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lowed the downfall of Napoleon I, Italy was the 
greatest sufferer. The Revolution had brought 
ber no good, and the peace which followed 
doomed her to perpetual wars, and to the im- 
positions and tyranny of the ancien regime,inten- 
sified by the violence and the repression which 
was required to enforce them on a reluctant 
population. Ofall this we see enough in the 
pages of Mr. Probyn, to understand at least how 
Austrian repression prepared the way for Italian 
unity. One incident is related by him, which 
we may venture to call more telling than a 
chapter of ordinary grievances. On p. 14 he 
relates that the Emperor of Austria, addressing 
the Professors of the University of Pavia, said: 
‘Know, gentlemen, that I do not derire cul- 
tured men, nor studious ones; but I wish you 
to form for me faithful subjects, devoted to me 
and to my house.” Italy had in 1848, two paths 
to independence op2n to her, and at the time it 
was doubtful which offered the best promise. 
One was under the lead of the House of Savoy, 
and the other of the then liberal Italian Pope, 
Pius IX. The assassination of Count Rossi in 
November of that year, closed one of these open- 
ings, and transformed Pius into the determined 
opponent of all reform, Rossi was a large, 
strong, and broad man, of the Cavour type, of 
whom it is impossible to predict what he might 
have done, had he lived, It is not likely that 
he could have effected enough to have superseded 
Cavour by anticipation. The course of these 
double movements is well traced by Mr. Probyn. 
Were we to point out the part of his volume 
which appears to us the best done, and on the 
whole, most useful, it would be the tracing of 
this abortive attempt under the leadership of 
Pius IX. The whole work is done without heat 
or partisanship, by a man who understands his 
subject well, and has at his command a much 
larger mass of evidence and of knowledge than 
has yet gotten into print. The final chapter 
contains a summary of the statistical facts, 
which show the enormous progress of the king- 
dom since the occupation of Rome. 


.-..In a series of ‘* Normal Studies for Snn- 
day-school Teachers,” published by the Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing So- 
ciety, we find A Primer of Christian Evidence, 
by Prof. R. A. Redford, of New College, London, 
which, with few and unimportant exceptions, 
comes up to the best modern standard, and is 
all that can be desired for the use of the aver- 
age Sunday-school teacher or Bible-class stu- 
dent. In general it happily avoids wholesale 
definitions, though we notice one, on page 14, 
where the unguarded and comprehensive con- 
demnation of scientific printiple of evolution, 
might bring it into trouble with theistic and 
evangelical evolutionists, like Dr. McCosh or 
Professor Gray, The manual contains very 
little of this, however. Ita great merit is that 
the kind of argument dealt in is substantial and 
not dialectic. It employs no other assumptions 
than those which all men make and must make. 
It states the point with the utmost conciseness 
and fairness, It advances no exaggerated claims, 
and assumes, for the sake of theological impres- 
siveness, nO unnecessary nor doubtful positions, 
The Inspiration of the Scriptures is, for ex- 
ample, maintained as a general fact, but without 
responsibility for avy particular theory. The 
external evidence is not slighted nor treated 
distrustfully, but the array of the moral evidence 
is the impressive and effective part of the work 
as it should be.— Mr. Thomas Whittaker is 
the publisher of Revelation, Universal and 
Special, by the Rev. William W. Olssen, 8. T. 
D., Professor in St. Stephen’s College in this 
city. Professor Olesen commits himself to the 
intuitional method from the start, which he 
maintains to the end, but without running with 
it into extremes of dogmatic opinion or ortho- 
doxy. His arguments are drawn from the im- 
pression made on the general sense of mankind 
as deduced from his own conception of it, rather 
than a hard and fast method deductive or in- 
ductive. The aim of the work is to show the 
close and permanent connection of Christianity 
with everything that is best and noblest in human 
nature, in human society and in history. By this 
exhibition of its infiltration into man, life, and 
the world, and of its appearance in the elemen- 
tary germ, or the collateral substantiation in the 
earliest threads of history and in the “ testi- 
mony of the rocks,” he succeeds in making an 
effective impression of the authority in which 
it addresses the conscience of the race. 
———The Messrs. Armstrong & Son, the 
publishers of the edition of Theological Re- 
mains of the late Professor Henry B. Smith, 
of Union Theological Seminary, edited by Prof, 
William 8. Karr, have combined the two num- 
bers already published into one convenient vol- 
ume, Introductionto Christian Theology. Apol- 
ogetics. We have already noticed the contents 
of these two numbers as they have appeared, 
and it only remains to say, that they are now 
published in more convenient form, the two vol- 
umns in one, A beautiful page is the first 
pleasing impression made on opening The Evi- 
dence of Faith, a collection of refined and 
thoughtful sermons by the Rev. James 8. Bush 
(James R. Osgood & Co.), who we recognize as 
the author of *‘ More Words About the Bible,” 











and an accomplished Rector in the ministry of 
the Episcopal Church. The theological position 
of the sermons is Broad Church of a highly 
Catholie and comprehensive type. They are an 
eloquent and earnest attempt to win men to 
the faith and nourish them in it, with the spirit- 
ual food contained in Christianity. 


.... Augustus J. C. Hare is rapidly multiply- 
ing his guide books, and at the present rate may 
expect, before he dies, to have one for every dis- 
tant corner of the earth, where a traveler might 
care to carry it. We have on our table four 
comparatively recent additions to the set. They 
are all evidently from the same hand and have 
the same defects, as guide books, which have 
been noticed in his other volumes, and what is 
more important, the same merits which have 
made his books the vade mecum of travelers of 
a certain class. Inexperienced persons should 
not take them for their sole reliance. Tourists 
who only want a Ciide-book to assist them in 
making their way, with the least inconvenience, 
from place to place, and to provide them with 
the fullest and latest notes of the way, the 
hotels, the charges, and matters of that nature, 
will do better with other manuals, such as 
Meyer's, Geselfell’s, or Baedeker. But for a 
companion to flow along with you on a stream 
of pleasant suggestion, of cultivated talk, polite 
gossip, or to keep you going on in a soft and lu- 
minous twilight of literary refinement with the 
briefest possible return to things necessary an‘ 
practical at the critical moment, nothing 
can compare with the manuals of Mr. Hare. 
Within a comparatively recent period, he has 
added to his manuals Studies in Russia, Venice, 
Wanderings in Spain and Florence. Mr. Hare’s 
best work has been done in Italy, and the best 
of these four are first, the volume on Florence, 
and next that on Venice. Guides to these cities 
are, however, so good and so numerous, and 
help is so accessible on al] points in them, that 
the other volumes on Spain and Russia may 
prove, after all, the most useful. Russia is a 
ticklish country to write up well and truly, if 
one expects his book to escape the police on the 
frontier and be carried freely by tourists 
through the country. Mr. Hare has provided 
them with as much of the required history as 
can be read safely in the empire, and he has 
done more than any of his predecessors, in the 
way of picturesque description and literary or 
general polite and intelligent illustrations. 
This is his peculiar line of power. ‘The exist- 
ing English handbooks for Russia are meager 
and inferior to Mr. Hare’s, though bet- 
ter studies than his can be named of 
the political, social, and economic condition of 
the country. His book is compiled from all 
sources of information, after extended personal 
studies on the ground, and supplies the tourist 
with information which, before it was written, 
was practically inaccessible to him, and which, 
now that itis written, makes it indispensable to 
an English traveler. Indeed we cannot name 
another book on Russia, in any language, which 
is so useful or so trustworthy. Mr. Hare’s ideal 
is a more refined one, more critical, and every 
way richer one than ‘‘Murray’s” were in their 
best days. But those who remember the ‘*Mur- 
ray Handbooks” of twenty-five years ago, will 
also remember that they took an honest comfort 
in them, and got from them a friendly assist- 
ance and reassurance along their perplexed wan- 
dering, which in another way, but on some- 
thing hke the same method, is achieved by Mr. 
Hare. (New York: George Routledge & Sons.) 


....One of the truest and wisest remarks that 
have come to our notice of late, is in the Rev. 
Henry Footman’s very suggestive little book, 
Reasonable Apprehensions and Reassuring 
Hints, in which he observes, (p. 52): 

“We hear and speak much now of the influence of 
the clergy. The result of my own observation isthe 
conviction that those clergymen exercise the most 
lasting and beneficia) influence who think the least 
about it, and whose thoughts are not too frequently 
concentrated upon devising methods, or machinery 
for making their office respected, or their Church a 
Power.”’ 


This is a fair example of the clear-sighted and 
solid sense of the author. He knows the Lon- 
don populace as few men do, and the extent to 
which secularism and cther forms of unbelief 
have eaten away the faith of the masses, He 
writes from the standpoint of a man wholly ab- 
sorbed in Christian labors, who knows well the 
immense work to be done, and the difficulties 
that attend it; but who neither despairs nor 
faints, but sees abundant reassurance in the 
raidst of all his apprehensions. To believers, 
whose burden of apprehension has come upon 
them in thinking over the situation and ponder- 
ing the present problem of Christianity in the 
world, the reading of this book is earnestly com- 
mended. (James Pott & Co.) 


....The closing volume in the series of “Tllus- 
trated Hand-Books of Art Education,” is /aint- 
ing, Spanish and French; by Gerard W. Smith, 
of Exeter College, Oxford. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford.) Asa whole, the series makes good the 
expectations entertained of it. The numbers 
are brief but as comprehensive as the necessary 
limitations would allow. They cover the 


ground from the beginning in Egypt and Greece, 





down through the Italian, German, Spanish, 
Dutch, Flemish, French and English development 
to the present time. American art is treated ina 
supplementary chapter. The volume before us 
is asummary review of Spanish and French art, 
which, though it includes work done down to 
1876, grows more and more concise as that date 
is approached. The publishers intimate an 
intention to give farther end much needed com- 
pleteness to the series by adding a treatise on 
Modern Artists. 


.... The Portfolio for August, edited by Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton, has come to hand. The 
opening number is an interesting paper on 
‘The Influence of the Mendicant Orders upon 
the Revival of Art,” by W. M. Conway. The 
number is fully illustrated with full-page etch- 
ings, and smaller designs.————We have also 
received the August number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, which contains among other good 
papers, one on the Rie] Rebellion, by R. Mackray, 
and another on the ‘* Popular Songs of the 
Scottish Highlands,” by Jobn Stuart Blackie, 
—-——We have aiso the September number of the 
bi-monthly Methodist Review, Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, and the Photographic Times. 


....Among the richest reproductions we have 
anywhere seen, are those contained in Indian 
Domestic Architecture, by Lockwood De Forest, 
and printed on superb, full-page folio size, 
heliotypes, on the best of ivory-finished linen 
paper, by the Heliotype Printing Company, Bos- 
ton, There are twenty-five of these heliotype 
illustrations in all, and they are mainly taken from 
houses of the sixteenth and sevent enth centuries, 
They include windows, doors, fronts, interiors 
gateways, balconies, tombs, specimens of tracery, 
etc., and all together make a collection equal- 
ly valuable to the student of art and to the col- 
lector of things rare and eurious, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Watt Wuirman has quite reéstablished 
his health, which was seriously effected by a 
partial sunstroke early this season. 


...-Archbishop Farrar’s sermon on General 
Grant, lately delivered in Westminster Abbey, 
will be presently published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 

..The elaborate arguments of Karl Blind 
toward proving Victor Hugo’s Teutonic ances- 
try, are regarded with some amusement by 
French literary men. 


....Mr. Edgar Fawcett’s amusing series of 
“Social Silhouettes,” which lately were current 
in the Tribune, will be published by the new 
Boston firm of Ticknor & Co, 


....A forthcoming novel is Mr. Sydney Iiuska’s 
“As it Was Written,” the plot of which is said 
to be drawn from phases of Jewish life in this 
city, a field offering undeniably novel and ex- 
cellent material. 


.... Mrs. M. J. Pitman (‘‘Margery Deane’”’) is 
a direct descendant of the renowned Captain 
Isaac Davis, who fought in the Concord skirm- 
ish, and who was the first officer to fall in the 
Revolutionary War. 


....-Mr. Richard Watson Gilder’s poem, ‘* The 
Burial of Grant,” together with an account of 
the home-life of Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
were important features of the next to the last 
number of The Critre. 


....A memoir of the late William J. Fargus 
(** Hugh Conway”) will shortly be printed by a 
London publisher. The first volume that Mr. 
Fargus gave to the public was a collection of 
short poems, of very tolerable merit. 


....Mr. Bret Harte’s sucessor at the Glas- 
gow Consulate, is Mr. Francis H., Underwood, 
who is, at least, according to one description, ‘‘a 
strikingly good-looking man,” and said to pos- 
sess decided literary tastes. 


....Players of lawn-tennis will receive with 
pleasure the announcement of a book on the 
pepular game, by Lieut. 8. C. F. Peile, ‘* Lawn 
Tennis as a Game of Skill,” to be presently 
published by a well known New York house. 


....Mr. Herbert Spencer has lately become 
entirely unequal to responding to the innumer- 
able letters from strangers not entitled to the 
privileges of correspouderce with him, and has 
boldly taken the initiative among many bored 
literary men, by mailing a lithographed excuse 
to the intruders. 7 


...-Mr. Judson (‘‘Ned Buntline”) admits the 
authorship of between 300 and 400 sensation 
novels, and claims to have made from $20,000 to 
$60,000 a year. Mr. Judson has five other pen- 
names—‘ Edward Minturn,” ‘Clad Garnet,’’ 
“Reckless Ralpb,” ‘Sherwood Stanley,” and 
“Julia Edwards.” 


... The editorship of The New Haven Pallad 
ium has fallen to Mr. A. P. Hitchcock, a Wil- 
liams College graduate, and pupil in journalism 
of Samuel Bowles. Mr. Hitchcock was formerly 
of the staff of The Boston Journal, in 1877 went 
upon the force of the Norwich Bulletin, and is 
reckoned an able political and hterary writer 
and thinker. 
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_.The richness and variety of the Negro 
dialect is a subject of comment on the part of 
Professor Harrison, of Virginia, who directs 
especial attention to not only the ingenious dis- 
tortion of his words, but the imitation of animal 
utterances, which the race 80 liberally employ 
in anything like description. It is an evident 
fact that the best written dialect story of planta- 
tion life is far more intelligible to many persons 
when heard than read. 

_.A book is in the press of Macmillan & Co., 
i. be shortly published here and in London, 
“The Light of Asia and the Light of 
the World,” by Prof. 8. H. Kellogg, 
D.D., of the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. It treats exhaustively of the doctrines 
and ethics of Buddhism as compared with the 
doctrine and ethics of Christianity. It is 
claimed that no volume at present in the market 
is precisely similar to this in scope and interest 
in its defence of Christian truth. 


..It is announced, in various directions, 
that the Scribners have decided to begin a new 
literary magazine next Spring, by which time 
their agreements with the Century Company 
will no longer be binding. Very few details of 
the scheme are promulgated, although certain 
of the contributions and contributors secured 
are whispered, and the wise prefer to wait for 
official notification before saying more. The 
shipwreck of the Manhattan ought to be a con- 


sideration to aire even the le ading houses pause, 
> — 


BOOKS OF TH THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the pewilderiag © variety recentiy tntro- 
duced wnto the stze ana form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 40, svO, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indicatton of size that we shall hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the neasures Of books in 
thia list tn tnenes and quarters. Ihe number first 
given is the tength.) 





City Ballads. By Will Carleton, author of 
“Farm 6. llads,” ete. Llustrated. 8%4x6\, 
pp. 180. New York: Harper & Bros............ 2 00 
Poe me To pipes with Brother Jocob and The 
Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 74x45, pp. 
380, The MUI, ;seuadicneasecacanatecemceeesa 1 25 
Cut by theCounty. A Novel By M. E. Brad- 
don, author of “Ishmael,” “* Birds of Prey.” 
etc. 64x44, pp. 231. The same....... 
The Waters of Hercules. ANovel. By E. D. 
Gerard, auth»>c of “ Reata,” tte (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 90. The same.... 020 
Anne. The Professor's Daughter. By Marie 
Daal, Translated from the Dutch, by Col 
Charles Mueller. Lt age f pp. 326. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard; New York: Charles T. Dilling- 





BARrccccccccscocceccsvenscesetscceevcessovcesoesees 1 50 
Reminiscences. A_ Brief Bistory st the Free 
Bapcist India Mission. By Mrs M M. M, Hutch- 


ins Hills. 74x PR. 236. 
Free Baptist Painting we. AM, 
The Hous Budget. A Collection of Songs ‘and 
: for Schools and Educational Gather- 
inea. Compiled by E. V_ DeGraff, A.M., 
author of * Practical rhonte 8,” etc, 74x54, 
pp, 74. Syracuse, N, Y.: C . Bardeen...... 015 
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Lf YHE SECOND COMING OF CHRIS? AT HAND. - 

We live in those days wherein the Lord will gather 
His [sreal out of both Jew and Christian Churches, 
that their spirit, soul, and body may be preserved 
blamless o receive the Lord at His coming, Rom, ix, 
4; Isa. xi, 11, 12; Rev. vii,4; Rom. viii, 29; tev, xiv, 1: 
Thess. v, 20. 21,23: 1 Cor. Xv, 2,63; Phi. iit, 21; Mark 
“ es Meth way Ms Rom. viii, it, 22 : Rev. xxi, 

6. 
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U ELE, 143 N. sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CULTIVATING THE MEMORY. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTA, 
for June, July, August and September 


will eac . contain an articleon “HOW TOSTRENGTH 
EN THE MEMORY,” written by different scientific 
men, The same numbers willcontain very interesting 
letters,giving graphic ra ounts of the health and work. 
ing habits of ex-U. 8. as. F. E Spinner, Rev, James 
Freeman Clarke, and Re v. Edward Everett Hale, writ- 
ten specially for that journal; and, in addition, care- 
fully writ en accounts of the hei uth habits of Van- 

derbilt and Victor Hugo, besides much other valuavle 
matter. We will send these four numbers, or samples, 
tor 30 cents. $1.0 a yea : 0 cents a number. ve 
Scientific American says: “THe HERALD OF HEALTH 
coutains more sensible articles than any other maga- 

zine that comes to our sanctum.” Address 


DK. M. L. HULBROOK, 13 Laight Street, 
New York. 











We The 5,000 More Book Agentsto Sell 
The Personal History of 


U. S. GRANT. 


F,240,000Copies Already Sold. 
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Eo sige band Dost com history of h 
some octavo volume, superbly fitustrated 
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ELSON’S 


sunday-Schooil Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
BEND FOR CaTALOGUR. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
— 44 Bleecker Street. New York, 


4,8, BARNES & OV., Educational Publisners, a. ¥ 


»or St. Louise 











Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


In the issue of Harper’s Youna Prope for 
August 18th, is begun a new serial, entitled 


TWO ARROWS: 


A TALE OF RED AND WHITE. 
By WILLIAM O. STODDARD, 


AUTHOR oF “ [THE TALKING LEAVES,” ETC. 


‘* Two Arrows” isan illustrated story of ad- 
venture among the Indians of the Southwest. It 
has two heroes, one a white boy, and the other an 
Indian youth ; and is in Mr. Stopparp’s hap- 
piest vein. Mr. Stopparp has no rival in the 
field of Indian life and adventure, his fidelity to 
Indian character and local surroundings being 
such as to invest his subject with a fascinating 
atmosphere of reality. 


SuBscRIPTION Price, $2.00 PER YEAR, 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Iu purity ot Bed beauty of illustration, and iu 
variety of att ctive, entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the *highe st literary merit, it is unexcelled, 
and deserves a place in every home biessed with chil- 
dren, whose lives it wilt make better and brighter 
with ics weekly visits —Zion's Herald, Boston. 

It is wonaerful in its wealth of pictures, informa- 
tion, and inte rest.—Chrislian Advocate, N. ¥, 

ARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has now come to be one 
of the most attractive and excellently e —e juvenile 
periodicals of the day,—/ndependent, N. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE pone A to’ lead the 
weekly publications for youth throughout the country, 
and probably throughout the world, ‘The itlustra- 
tions are excellent, and the comtenta are well calcula- 
=  <jees rest and instruct.—The Living Chureh, Chi- 


MTARPER's Youna Puorus is the best weekly for 
children in America. —Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, New Orleans. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE deservedly takes high rank 
among publications for the Jittle folks. It entertians, 
instructs, acd charms its readers, is never prosy, and 
encourages admiration for whatsoever things are 
lovely and of good report. Besides ali this it has the 
meus of coming every week.—Chrtstian Intelligencer, 


We cordially commend it to families desiring good 
and pure reading for the children.—Episcopal Method. 
ist, Baltimore. 

‘tne editor and his correspondents evidently ap- 
preciate the quality of the present generation of ju- 
veniles if we may judge from the quality of the arti- 
cles prepared Log 4 Le aa instruction and entertain- 
ment. “Ob bserver, 

HARPER'S on | ae has no superior. 

To the boys and girls itis a delight, and a a yurce of 
instruction as well.— Christian Advocate, Richmond . 


A specimen copy of Maswunts Youna Pxro- 
PLE will be sent on receipt of four cents in post- 
age stamps. 


Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N, Y. 


A MONTH AND posge TO 
$654 ; a NEW and Complete 


FE OFC RANT 


The World's: test soldier, and the Nation’s 
most honored citizen. Low price. Rapid Sales. 


_P.W. ZIEGLER & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila, 


: | Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


A prominent lithographic establishment of New 
York has issued a finely executed picture, entitled 
“ Representative Religious Jouruals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excellent likeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 

H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 

Times, Philadelphia. 
HENRY 4 M. DEX'TER, D.D., of The Congregatronalist, 


8. J. BARI ROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
8. IBEN ADS PR ime, D.D., of The New York Ob- 


ver. New Yor 
EDWARD 1 BRIGH T D.D., of The Kxaminer, New York. 
HENRY M. FIELD, D.D,. of The Evangelist, N 

J.M. BuC KEY. D.D., of The Christian eset, H. y. 
GORGE 8. MALLORY, D.D., of The Churchman 


aoa ‘Yo rk. 
NRY C, BOWEN, et, The Independent, an York, 

WM, C, GRAY, Ph. D.,.0 f Tne Inter wr, Chic 

J.G, MONTFORT, D-D., of U'he Herald and J Tresbyter 


Cincinna 
AAO ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
ne 
The pistes not only gives a likeness of the editor 
of each paper, but also a well-executed fac-simile re 
prodnction of the first pave of the paper itself. The 
artistshave spared no effort to make the picture the 
most satisfactory one of the kind ever produced by 
the lithographic process. 
he picture (size, twenty-two by twenty-eight 
inches) will be seut, secu rey, packed, postage prepaid 
to any address, upon receipt of fifty ceuts; and ’ 
any one receiving it isnot all Ww satinfled Ny may be re- 
turned, and the money will c eerfully be refunded, 


ress THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. 0. Box 2787. New Vork. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S wauary ZINE, 
HARPER'S 
HARPER'S BA 
HARPER'S VOUNG 
wii 


& pop 
RPERS CATALOG tite witt be sent pared 
on ae”, of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & S2OTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE a. ¥. Y. 


$1.08 44 s1ze8 and orien Prices re iuced, Send for for 
+ & Cataloxue B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. ¥ 


R. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK 
_WHITING'S STANDARD ” WRITING. PAPER. 
MUSIC. 


MCPHAIL'S ANTHEMS, 


By M. L. McPHAIL. 


A New Book for the use of Quartet or 
Chorus Choirs, 


A splendid collection of original and selected a 
thems desigued ts J the wants of choirs “ot 


























eve Bt enc of profici 
Price'@ b by mail. “paxtpaid. gl0 a dozen. by 
express, ch _ not prepat 
lish 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


Specimen pages, /ree, 





EDUCATION. 





EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


promptly, diy provided for r Families, Schools, C 


"Gientase of Good Schools free “ Parents. 
Bepco 1 Property rented and so! 
oo] and Kinde accen Material, ete. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO.,7E, Mth Street, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


supplies to schools and families the very best teach- 
ers, tutors, and governesses, visiting or resident, 
American or foreign. Rose wishing proficient gener- 
al instructors, accomplis specialists in any branch 
—pianists, vocalis®s, ne ha scientists, etc,—or 
superior governesses will find it helpful to apply to 
MRS. M. J- YOUNG-FULTON, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, N. Y. 


WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL gives a supe- 
rior preparation for college, The principal has served 
a term of three years asa tutor in Yale College. Seud 
for circular. £. H. WILSON, Middletown, Conn, 


AT CLINTON, N. obi Provision for four young 
Ladies, wi superios e agetiond envenganes and at- 
tractive home, by M he up, former Prin- 
cipal of Houghton p RM, ddress, care Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., tl E. Wth_ St., an Hee till Sept. th. 
( ({REENWICH, CONN, Femily School for 

W wBoys. Eleventh year. College or business, 
Leecation unsurpassed. Terms moderate, Reopens 
Sept. 2ist, Address, Dr, Pinneo. 


Qummer AC ADE “VY, SU MMIT N. J.— 
Location unsurpassed for Ln he $8; reopens 
Sept: 16th. Address JAMES HEAKD . brinci ipal. 


I, N. CARLETON’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, Bradford, Mass. 


Very select, with choice appointments. Seraas, $550 
per year. Next year opens September 8th, 1886. 




















For Boys and Young Men- rT gs 


T. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY, 
A select boarding.school for boys, at Sing Sing- 
on-Hudson, Fitty- fourth year begins September 
pa Instruction in the classics and the modern lan - 
tet Mathematics, Elementary and advanced 
fine ish Studies. Natural science, music, dancing, 
fencing and elocution. Thoroughly organized mili- 
tary department, Riding School. ew and complete 
gymnasium. Work and tool-shop. Beautiful grounds 
and buildings. - HOWE ALLEN, Principal. 








FLUSHING INSTITUTE, flushing, N; ¥ 


for Boys, Opens Sept, 1ith, Address E. A - FAIRCHILD, 


THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST, PACL, 
Garden ¢ ‘tty, L.. L.. Diecese of Long Isia 

opens Sept. Equipment complete. healthful 
location, Fact silities unsurpassed, C auipetent 8 staff of 
instructors, Milit ary offic 4 agtailed “A, Gov- 
ernment. Terms ares s re For further + - > 
lars apply to CHARLES TURTEVAN T MOORE, 

B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


“UNION COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Chicago, Il. 


The Fall Term will begin Septe smber 28d. For cir- 
cular, address H, BOOTH, Chicago, 111. 


“ANDOVER “THEOLOGICAL SUMLNARY. 


Proressors—John P. Gulliver, Relations of Chria- 
tianaty to the Secular Sciences; Egbert OC. Smyth. 
Chure Histor 5 Williem J rocke er, Sacred Rhetoric 





oan Pastoral ' ; John Phelps Pa Biblical 
Ear, one Orienta "Archeology; esley Chur- 
chi 


ocution; George Harris, ‘Nustematic Uheolo 
Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical Theology; George 4 2 
Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages; Frank E. 
Woodruff, New Testament Greek. Lectrurers—A. M. 
Fairbairn (1886), Comparative History of the Greater 
Religions; Theodore W. D vighs Relation of Chris- 
tianity to Juriaprudence; A 
tionalism. 

Term begins Sept, i0th. For Catalogue or other 


information, apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, President 
of the Faculty 


. Hastings Ross, Cungre ga- 





1 IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Were 
cester, Mass.—wth year begins Sept, 9th, 

Fits Boys for susipe a8, Scientific Schools and Gor. 

lexes. . METCALF, A. M. Supt. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LACIES. 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course _ of ‘atuay, Superior 
tacilities for Msc and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for beauty and pgelthtalnees. Session begins Sep- 
womnee 5 ae 188.5. Send for catalocue, 
s. FR SBEE, D.D., President. 


EST WALNUT s Teeet¢ SEMINARY for 
Young Lidies, opens Sep Is provided for 
wiving a supe wt0n education A Solient ate, Eclectic, 
and Preperstor oD oe a alao tn Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Law School 


WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL.L., President. 
The largest full-course Law School in America. 
Address E. H. BENNETT, LL.D... Dean. 


I AO KETTSTOWN (N, iP INSTITUTE —Pre 
vares gentlemen for all sellaeen. Ladies’ Col- 
lege Music, art, elocution, commercial and scientific 
courses. Finest building of its class, Sixty refused 
the past year from ‘es K of room. Catalocue free. 
Rev. Gzo. 8. Wut CNEY, D.D., Pres. 


»ARLETON COLLECE, 


NORTHFIELD, MINN, For both sexes. Pree 
paratory and Collegiate Courses © lassical, Lit- 
erary and Scientific. Vocal and Instrumental 
usic, Drawing and P: ainting. Sixteen teach- 
ers. Fall Term opens Werpecdes, September 
9th, 1885. Expenses ve iA low, Addre 
8. W. STRONG, President. 


LYNOON- “HALL SCHOOL ‘3.12% 
F 














hkeepsie. N-4. Rare hone cite. 
or Sitalownes address 


SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M., Principal. 


|| MHEATON | FEMALE, SEMINARY. 


commence i ear September 9th. 
brary, Laboratory, y a and Cabinets. Tho 
ough Instruction. st of home influences. Send for 
circular to Miss A. E, STaNTON, Princ’l, Norton, Mass, 


BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 


Day and Boarding School fer Young Ladies. The 
S5th year will begin Sept. 23d. A college course given 

For circulars, apply at 13s Moptague St. srosnis li, 
N.Y CHARLEs FE. EST, Principa 





DIVINITY. SCHOOL OF v AL x COLLE PGR. 
RES nh jb te NOAH PORTER. 

PROFES me AND INS Thnaoe Geo. BE. Day, He 
brew and_O. 7. Bibiwcai whee Sane Harris, Sys- 
tematic Theology; George P. Church History; 
fimothy A wight. New Aa., reek: Yo re. Bras. 
tow, Sacred Rhetoric; John E. Russell, V. 7. Biblical 
Theology; Mark Bailey, Klocution, Sreciat Lectur- 


al 
J. Barton. Francis E. Walker, L. J. Sanford, M. 
Open, on equal terms, to students of every Christian 
denomination, with the privileges of the Univ ity. 
on hes mber Mth. For catalogue and con 
ditions of admission to Graduate or Fourth Year Class, 
apply to Prot. GEORGE £. DAY, New Haven, Conn, 


Oberlin, O 


Oberlinz=2:32: 


best re- 
Year. Calendar set gigotire ‘ie dee: jg eater mip ie inet 





lege mi fianagement New budine aes 





J. CHUROH & CO., 65 B. 13th 8t., N.Y. City. 





ing. For sale everywhere, 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co,, N.Y, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


HIPAA for 3 Hosenthals ieee be sines & 


" MEINTERNCHAPT phy co., 
Herald Building, Boston, Mass. 


Qt; MARY'S 1ALL. Faribault, finn Mies 
a! Berense, rincipa ~~" Yor rahe em iotleth 
scholarship, has tee, superior, ne HOP. e c, 
opens Sept. ‘Wth, t aly to ipbns: 
floctor or the Rev. GEO BoWAHIPPLES Chaniaia, 


NEW COLI LEGE | FOR WOMEN 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, PA, 
near Philadelphia, will open in the Autumn of 
1886. For programme ot graduate and under-grad 
uate courses offered 1885—'8d, addres 
JAMES E. KHOADS, President, — President. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE 


FOR, WOMEN, Offers superior comes of f stad 
in College, Eclectic and Prepa rt. 
ments; also in Music and Art, Heated *t by i 
and furnished with on elevator. 

ddress, A.W. 








OWLES, D. D., Elmira, N, ¥. 


“CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
CLAVERACK, COLU “BIA COUNTY, N. ¥, 
A, H. FLACK, A. B., Parsrpent. 

Fite r~2 men for all colleges and business, 
A full Cotlege Course for young women. 
A Conservatory of Music, with three graduating 
courses. A special Normal course for Music Teachers 
iA Superior Art Department of established reputa- 
on. 

An extensive Commercial Course. 

Elocution taught with special reference to the Phi- 
losophy of Oratory and p Tey eo developmen’, 

Spec al attention to modern languages 

Jommon and Higher English taught Ty the most 
expertens ed teac! 

a supervision and personal care 1n the Pri- 


Physical training in military drill and gymnastics, 
ree and commodious buildings, Extensive im 
provements made this Summer, 
A strong faculty of experienced teachers. 
32d year opens Sept. 14th. Send fore catalogue, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


f Music, Benen Benge, 
Oldest in America, largest and best equipped in the 
world, 10U bnstructors, 1.071 Brudenta: last year, 
Thorou h instruction’ in’ Vocal and Instrumental 
ano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, 
pine French, German and Italian 
English Branches, Gy mneaties, a Tuition ats to 
ard and scom $i to 76 per te rm, Ff 

ans Se ri a5. llustrated slendar, 
slving J fall oe nee address, 

£. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., Boston, Mass. 


- aDREW LASTED SEMINARY. C © ow iy x= 
omelike, progressiv Sen. 
for illustrated circular, GEu. CnosbY ‘SMETH, A.M, 


RIV rine rend ACADEMY, 


fo 

Fits for any Bellvve or G wernas ment ut Academy, for 

gg gt Relations. U. Ss. officer, 

‘ alte 8 es ereratary of War, Commandant. 
ng fie: Jadet Rifles, 

ite BISHEE & AMEN, Principals. 


Mf, AUBURN YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


¥ AND DAY SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, O, 
beautiful’ location, large grounds. Thorou Somat 
arship. Best Music and Art advantages, F 
opens September 23d. 
Address, H. THANE MILLER, President. 
8 he i0NTZ LADIES’ SC HOOL,—The Thirty- 
sixth Year of this school (Chestnut Street 
Seminary, Philadelphia), the Third at J. Cooke's pal- 
atial country seat, commences September 2d, 
Principals: 
GaRRIETTE A, DILLAYE, 
ee. via J, EASTMAN, 
Address, Ogontz P. O., Montgomery Co,, Pa. 
TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. Courses of Instruction with eleven 
Teachers. "Address CHAS. F. DOWD, A.M.. President. 


ABBOT ACADEM FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. The fifty- 
seventh year opens on Thursday, September 10th, 
For information or admission apply to 
Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover, Mass. 


== AUBUR —— 
Theological Semin 


The term opens Sept. 2d, 18%, For cat alorue ad 
WILLIs J. BEECHER,CLERK O¥ FACULTY, ry, Auburn, NY, YY, 


RATS Cc LASSICAL ‘AND ENGLISH ENGLIS 
SC se QL FOR ROYS, The fourth ) ear wil 
commence nesday. Sept.2d. Special instruc’ 
wiven to pty ey, studnts, or any course of stu 4 
desired. Send for Catalogue. Shelburne Falls, Mass.. 
August 9th, 1885, 




















Mary L. Bonney, 
Frances E. BENNETT, 








JENNINGTON SE MINARY. 

Offers rare educational facilities for boys and 
gate. Steam heaters, cas, fire escapes, oes oe Aan - 
tary arrangements, Over $23,000 in impro 
this season. High and heslthful. For circulars ole etc., 
address, Taos, HANLON. D.D., Pennington, N. é. ° 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Opens Oct. 8, '85. 
Re, HEL eS a 


hirteenth year. Feratghes iner ac 

estort orough ac sontific and sneed Sor wl 
struction in (h Ma oe J four years’ courses. 

ress, TALHOT, MDs i 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Morvan Park, Cook County, ill. Send for Catalogue. 


ughkeepste (N. ¥-) Minieery Institute 
0) 

Bamber i lim Send $e. BW ’ 

Deck at 79. Mijitary Academ For cir- 

aor Se Waiout, A AL. Princi Principal. 


RENN Ae Mes: 8.5" Eier. 


ABSA cont. ral kde hoop N. ¥. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


GROWTH OF THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


Aurnoves the third or fourth on the list 
of American denominations, the Lutheran 
Church of our country, and her honorable 
record, are less known to the religious 
world than are the doings of many smaller 
communions. A number of circumstances 
have conspired to make this so. Chief 
among these is probably the polyglott con- 
dition of this Church. Within our borders 
Lutheran pastors preach in the German, 
the English, the Swedish, the Norwegian, 
the Danish, the Finnish, the Icelandic, the 
Slavonian, and the Bohemian languages; 
80 that even where oneness of faith would 
have prompted union of organization and 
unity of work, the language trouble stood 
in the way. The great majority of the Lu- 
therans in this country are strangers and 
foreigners, and the adoption of the lan- 
guage and manner of the new fatherland is 
only a slow process. And even where the 
process has been going on in the past, 
often an unwise conservatism has  oc- 
casioned a change of denomination with 
the change of language, The descendants 
of the Swedish Lutheran settlers on the 
Delaware are now nearly all in the Episco- 
pal Church. Even the family of Muhlen- 
berg, the patriarch of the American Luth- 
eran Church, are now honored members of 
that communion. Another difficulty that 
prevented the Lutheran Church from occu- 
pying the position and exerting the influ- 
ence her numbers and history entitled her 
to, are the internal dissentions. There are 
four general and a small legion of inde- 
pendent Lutheran synodical bodies in 
America, many of them the outwrowth of 
opposition and schism. The growth with- 
in the last few years of a conservative 
spirit, and a love for the historical faith of 
the Church nearly throughout the length 
and breadth of the denominations, presents 
the hope that the future may be brighter 
in this regard than has been the past. But 
it would be a vain hope to expect that even 
all these people sbould stand shoulder to 
shoulder in oneness of faith and work. 

The Lutherans of America have a his- 
tory of which they must not be ashamed, 
The first Protestant Church of America 
was built by the Swedes, about 16388, at 
Wilmington, Delaware, and mission work 
was commenced among the Indians before 
John Eliot put his foot on American soil. 
Luther’s catechism was the first book of 
Christian instruction ever translated into 
any Indian tongue of the land, and Luth- 
eran missionaries preached the Gospel to 
the red men forty years before the coming 
of William Penn. One hundred years ago 
there were about two dozen Lutheran pas- 
tors in this country, whose congregations 
numbered about 6,000 members. To-day 
her roll has the names of 3,700 pastors, 
and her communicant membership is about 
900,000. For fifty years, on an average, 
the Church has doubled the number of her 
ministers every ten years, and the number 
of her members every fourteen years, Of 
late years she has proportionally increased 
more rapidly than any other denomination 
in the land. A careful statistician says 
that she is growing at the rate of about 
62,000 members antl 820 congregations each 
year, or nearly one congregation and 160 
members each day of the year. 

Naturally a good deal of this remarkable 
growth is owing to immigration, and to the 
honor of the Lutheran Church it must be 
said, that she fully understands her mission 
in this regard, and is working might and 
main to do justice toit. A remarkable in- 
stance of success in this regard is the Mis- 
souri Synod, which is now, indeed, ‘* under 
a cloud,” on account of the Calvanistic 
teachings of its leaders on the subject of 
predestination, but which has a story of 
success to tell, equaled probably by no 
other religious body inthe country. About 
thirty-five years ago, a little colony of Sax- 
on Lutheran’s, who left their homes and 
their all for their faith’s sake, settled in 
Missouri, south of St. Louis. They came 
to plavt there the standard of confessional 
Lutheransm, and the production of the 
‘pure doctrine” has been their program, to 
which they have adhered with wonderful 
consistency and persistence. Out of that 





little acorn grew a mighty oak, and the 
Missouri synod now numbers about nine 
hundred pastors, 450 parochial school- 
teachers, considerable over one thousand 
congregations, and over two hundred thou- 
sand communicants. They have in St. 
Louis the finest Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary in the country, a large college in 
Fort Wayne, six or seven preparatory 
academies, a number of orphans’ homes, 
deaf and dumb asylums, hospitals, an im- 
mense publishing house, etc. Their con- 
gregations extend from Boston to San 
Francisco, and from Duluth, Minn., to 
New Orleans. 

Another synod that illustrates the growth 
of the Lutheran Church in the adopted 
fatherland is the Swedish Augustana Synod. 
Statistics from this body are just now of 
especial interest, because it recently held 
its twenty-fifth annual jubilee Synodical 
meeting at Rockford, Ill. This body has 
the reputation of being the most active 
of any Lutheran organization in home mis- 
sion and general church work, and this 
good name is well founded. Twenty-five 
years ago the Swedes and Norwegians were 
all united in one body, but numbered only 
25 ministers and 4,967 communicants; of 
whom 17 ministers and 3,798 members were 
Swedes. Fifteen years agothe Norwegians 
organized their own Synod, which now has 
three districts, embracing 11 professors, 
174 pastors, 664 congregations, and 76,000 
communicants. The Augustana Swedish 
Synod, in the meanwhile, enjoyed an equal 
prosperity, and now numbers 214 pastors, 
460 congregations, and 70,000 communi- 
cants. They have a first-class theological 
seminary at Rock Island, Ill.; colleges 
there and at St. Peter, Minn.; a normal 
school at Wahoo, Neb.; five orphan homes, 
two hospitals, publication house, etc. 

These are but two or three examples of 
what is going on, in a greater or less degree, 
throughout the Lutheran Church. She is 
growing externally and internally, and in 
the course of time should be, and probably 
will be, a power in the land. She is of a 
noble stock and of a good family, and 
under God, it depends upon herself to 
bring into full reality and action the forces 
for good that lie yet undeveloped in her. 
In the Old World she has been and is a 
potent factor in the history and work of 
the gospel, and she will, doubtless, become 
more and more so in America also, 

a 

Tue time for the final adoption or rejec- 
tion of the Luther Bible is rapidly approaching, 
and under these circumstances, the action of the 
Kisennach Conference, the representative body 
from the various German Church governments, 
and the ‘one which authorized and superintended 
the work of the Halle Revision Committee, has a 
peculiar importance, While in itself in no ways 
empowered to decide the matter as such, yet the 
views of this Conference will naturally go far 
in determining what shall be done in the prem- 
ises. Hence the Evangelical Church of the 
Fatherland was on the qui vive to learn what the 
meeting of this Conference would bring forth, 
It has been held, and the result is not entirely 
satisfactory to either party. Pastor Wiener laid 
before the assembly the following theses: 1, We 
recognize the benetit which the Revision offers 
to the Biblical study of the individual reader. 2, 
We recognize a revision of the Luther transla- 
tion, for the Bible societies, and for public 
use, a8 an object yet to be attained (als ein noch 
zu erstrebendes Ziel). 3, The Specimen Bible, 
since it goes most too far, and contains many 
and large injurious and dangerous features, wo 
decline (lehnen ab), as the Bible of the Congre- 
gations, 4, We wish and hope that no premature 
action be taken by any of the Bible societies in 
the matter, and that the retention of a uniform 
Luther Bible be the one great object set before 
our eyes, The debate on these propositions was 
long, learned, and spirited. The first two pro- 
positions were adopted with virtual unanimity. 
The third, which rejected the Revision, was 
itself rejected, but by a vote of forty-seven to 
forty-three. A further motion to make the 
Specimen Bible the basis for a Congregational 
Bible, was adopted by a vote of seventy-eight 
to fifteen. This last proposition finds its explan- 
ation in the third of eight resolutions, after- 
wards adopted to define the standpoint of the 
Conference in regard to the work already done, 
and yet to be done, This third proposition 
reads: ‘*The Conference recognizes in the Speci- 
men Bible, as now offered, the proper basis 
for the securing of a revised Congregational 
Bible.” The Conference also expressed the wish 
in these resolutions, that the Revision Commit- 
tee should once more go over its work, espe- 
ciglly in the New Testament, and opposes the 
intreduction of the Revised Bible, wherever this 





would endanger the unity of the Church. The 
sentiments here expressed by this official and 
influential Conference, seems to be about the 
ideas entertained by the leading men of the 
conservative church throughout Germany. 


....Pope Leo XIIf has bestowed the dignity 
of Cardinal upon Paul Melchers, Archbishop of 
Cologue ; Alphonsus Capecclatro, Archbishop of 
Capua ; Francis Battaglini, Archbishop of Bo- 
logna; Batrick Francis Moran, Archbishop of 
Sydney ; Placidus Maria Schiaffino, of the Bene- 
dictine Congregation of Oliveto, Titular Bishop 
of Nyssa, and Secretary of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Bishops and regulars ; and Charles Cris- 
tofori, Auditor of the Apostolic Chamber. Of 
these the name of Archbishop Melchers, of Co- 
logne, is notable, as he has for a long time been 
in exile from Germany for political reasons. In 
his Allocution to the Consistory, His Holiness 
expresred himself on the condition of things in 
Europe : 

*“ Since the last occasion on which we addressed 
you in this sacred place, deploring a matter which 
a little time before had been the occasion of real 
sorrow to us, new reasons have arisen to revive the 
cares and trials of our heart. Most recent among 
these, as you are aware, is the prohibition of per- 
forming in the capital of Christendom an act of 
public reverence toward God, which is often allowed 
even in communities that are steeped in superstition 
and error. We mean that that homage which it has 
been customary to render publicly tothe Most Holy 
Sacrament at certain times when it is carried to the 
sick has been abolished by adecree. And this cir- 
cumstance is all tne more serious owing to the fact 
that while,on the one hand, rightful freedom of 
religion is curtailed, an unrestrained license is, 
onthe other hand, permitted to ungodliness. Even 
if there were not instances of this before our eyes 
almost every day, it would be clearly indicated by 
what we saw only a few months since, when full 
permission was accorded to the bitterest enemies 
of religion to assemble in as great numbers as they 
pleased in Rome, and there to attack, as it were, 
with one consent, the Catholic religion in its own 
stronghold. 

“Such have been our troubles at home; and, in 
truth, much that has occurred abroad is far from 
consoling, France caused us no slight anxiety on 
account of many serious obstacles which the course 
of public events there places in the way of the 
Church. The same thing must be said of Germany, 
a land on behalf of which, in very truth, we long 
and Jabor for nothing so ardently as that a lasting 
peace between Catholicism and civil power may be 
re-established; but great indeed is the effort that 
must be made to surmount the diMculties which 
have to be overcome.” 


....-The latest reckoning gives 101 Old Catho- 
lic parishes in Germany, with a total of about 
53,000 souls. In Prussia there are 6,336 ‘ inde- 
pendent members,” in Baden 4,144, in Bavaria 
1,525, in the Rhine Palatinate 742, in Hesse 361, 
and in Birkedteld eighty-two. Thus allowing 
for each ey ee member” four souls, 
we have in all Germany 13,190 * independent 
members,” or about 3,000 souls in all. 





Missions, 
MISSION NOTES FROM NORTH 
CHI 


BY THE REV. CULBERT REID. 


Be1nG on a visit to Peking, I took the opportu- 
nity to attend the annual meeting of one branch 
of the Mission of the A. B. C. F. M., in Norih 
China, the other branch being composed of the 
well-known “Oberlin band,” in a province 
further to the west, the province of Shanre. 
Knowing that some of the members of the Mis- 
sion had Presbyterian ‘‘nurture and admonition” 
I shouldered my Presbyterian burden, left Pe- 
king on a bright May day, and in a few hours, 


‘reached the city cf ung-cho, some thirteen 


miles distant. It was Saturday, May 16th. On 
reaching the mission premises—four houses, 
school-rooms and chapel, within one wall—I was 
surprised at seeing so many foreign children, 
and when Mrs, Sheffield, my hostess, remarked 
that this was her Sunday-sehool class, I could 
hardly keep from imagining myself amicst 
scenes 80 happy in my distant home; but then I 
gave a second thought, and remembered that 
missionary children are many, and that every 
Mission must have its primary department, 

The first meetiug was a devotional meeting, on 
the evening of Saturday, and in this I noted one 
of the most hopefu! features of the Mission, the 
frequent mingling of special united prayer with 
the necessary business and discussions, The 
brethren were not in such a hurry as to overlook 
prayer, or ignore the need of spiritual power. 

The Chinese sermon on Sunday morning was 
preached by Rev. Mr. Williams, of Kalgan, and 
tbe English sermon in the evening, by the Rev. 
Mr. Perkins, of Tientsin, 

The stations represented were Peking, Tiing- 
cho, Kalgan, Tientsin, Pas-ting-fu, all in the 
province of Chihle, and Pang-chia, in the prov- 
ince of Shangtung, thus covering a wide, popu- 
lous and important part of China’s large 
territory. Brothers Williams, Chapin, Sprague, 
Sheffield, Beach, Blodgett, Stanley, Perkins, 
Peck and Pierson, with an equally good number 
of the ladies, and an aspiring minority of chil- 
dren, composed the delegation, and they who 





tarried at home were,I fear, on the border- 
land of loneliness. At many of the sessions, the 
Rev. Mr. Hobart was present, as a bearer of 
fraternal love from the American Methodist 
Mission, and Dr. Mateer and myself from Shan- 
tung, were self-titled delegates from the Pres- 
byterian Mission. Dr. Mateer, especially, 
was regarded as a providential visitor, for in 
a discussion of educational plans, no man 
could give more valuable ideas from a rich ex- 
perience than this president of the highest mis- 
sion college in all China. As a result of a full 
and cautious inquiry, it was decided to start an 
Anglo-Chinese College in the large treaty-port 
of Tientsin, the city whose viceroy, Li-Hung- 
chang, has exerted such a powerful influence, 
and done so much by protection, sympathy and 
wealth, to assist the medical work, especially of 
the London mission. In this city many young 
men are found anxious to be advanced by a 
knowledge of English, while still a greater num- 
ber are interested in all matters pertaining to 
Western science and prosperity. Missionaries 
may rejoice that many of these, directly or in- 
directly, may now be affected by Christian 
truth, and that infidel “ push” will not for the 
present gain the dominating control of this 
rising class in China. 

Another advanced move was the designing of 
startivg another station in Shantong, and to 
this purpose the Rev. Mr. Chapin was trans- 
ferred from Kalgan in the north, bordering on 
Mongolia, to the little village of Ping-chia in the 
south, where careful observation may determine 
as to the best city or town thus to be occupied. 
It also remains as the plan of the mission to 
direct efforts toward the evangelization of the 
Mongols, among whom only one man is at pres- 
ent baptized in Protestant faith, he being a 
member of this Congregational Mission. 

In atating the leading facts of the different 
central stations, I will mention that Kalgan has 
two street-chapels, two bearding-schools, a good 
medical work under Miss Dr. Murdock, largely 
aided by Russian merchante—nearly #300 per 
annum—and a church membership of 81; that 
Tientsin has one street-chapel, and a church 
membership of 75; that Peking has one large, 
well-attended street-chapel, two boarding- 
schools, a press doing good, satisfactory print- 
ing, and a church membership of 201, largely 
from the country; that Tiing-cho has one 
street-chapel, a growing medical work under 
Miss Dr. Holbrook, a girls’ school and several 
Bible-classes for women, a very successful boys’ 
school, and theological training class, and a 
church membership of 59; that Pas-ting-fu has 
five day-schools, plenty of trouble in securing 
property, which remains still a conundrum, and 
a church membership of 76; and, finaliy, that 
Ping-chia, the center of a large, itinerating 
work, bas an important medical work under Dr, 
Peck, receiving in one year over 5,000 patients, 
two street-chapels in twv market towns, 
four schools, a Bible-class for women, and a 
church membership of 376. In the past year 163 
new members have been received intu the chureh, 
and the present total membership is 868, The 
contributions of the native church have 
amounted to upwards of #150. I was especially 
pleased to hear that in the little church in 
Tung-cho there was two missionary societies, 
one giving the support of a woman helper in 
Ceylon, and the other of a boy in a mission 
school in Africa, thus illustrating the foreign 
mission policy ina yet dependent church, like 
little children giving for missions in the Sunday- 
school, while still nourished and protected by a 
loving home. I was also gratified to see the 
nucleus of a native ministry. For several 
years oine young men, previously trained in 
mission schools, one belonging to our Presby- 
terian Mission in Peking, have been preparing 
for the ministry under the faithful instruction 
of Mr. Goodrich and Mr, Sheffield, On one of 
the evenings the little chapel was decorated with 
fragrant flowers, that made the delighted Chinese 
to compare it to Heaven, and in the presence of 
friends these nine students gave their fare- 
well addresses. I have seen many native Chris- 
tains in China, in my short sojourn in the land, 
but I have seen none who showed such sincere 
devotion, humility, and kindliness, mildness and 
gratitude, as these young men, They lacked 
perhaps a needed earnestness, and force of 
character that will command a hearing froma 
hoatile heathenism ; but it was a matter of praise 
to God that here, beyond a doubt, were true 
men, good men, worthy examples of ‘* the meek 
and lowly Jesus.” May the Lord bless them, 
and comfort them, and by their consecration 
and talent be made the saviour and friend of 
many a soul, 

The Mission missed the absence of the Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich, L. D. Chapin, and Ament, who with 
their families are now in America, on account 
of ill-health, need of rest, or the necessary, yet 
pleasing duty of caring for the aged in a parental 
home. Their names were lovingly mentioned, 
and prayer was offered for them and theirs, All 
in all, as I review this profitable gatherings of 
missionaries, I see one pre-eminent idea, one 
master spirit—the idea and spirit of Christian 
love. May God comfort their hearts, and estab- 
lish them in every good word and work. 

CHEFOO, June 19th, 1885, 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue Democratic State Convention assem- 
bled on Aug. 20th, in the Grand Opera House, 
at Columbus, O., with all the delegations full, 
anino contests. The Committee on Permanent 
Organization reported the Hon. John Follett, of 
Cincinnati, for Chairman, and the Hon. George 
W. Hull, of Lima Co., for Secretary. © ongress~ 
eorge W, Geddes nominated Governor 
Hoadly, Judge Thurman had refused to allow 
his name to be presente od. The rules were sus- 
pended, and Governor Hoadly nominated by 
acclamation, with the exception of a few voices 
from Hamilton County. Governor Hoadly made 
aspeech, At its end, on motion of the Hamilton 
County contingent, which had objected to his 
renomination, three cheers were given. Charles 
Pp. Martin, of Fairfield County, was nominated 
for the Supreme Court Judgeship. Hon. Gibson 
Atherton was nominated for Supreme Judge, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of Judge 
Oakey. Attorney-General James Lawrence was 
renominated for that office, as was also Henry 
Weible for member of the Board of Public 
Works. The Convention then congratulated 
President Cleveland, and indorsed the Adminis- 
tration. It also announced that the Democratic 
Party was in favor of licensing the sale of intox- 
icating liquors. After denouncing the Repub- 
hean Party, the Convention adjourned. 
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..Small-pox is epidemic in Montreal, Can- 
ada. While the epidemic lasts, all large assem- 
plies and public meetings have been prohibited. 
The municipality of St. Jean Baptiste, adjoin- 
ing the city of Montreal, is a hotbed of disease, 
and the same can be said of St. Henri. The 
drainage in both is shocking. Persons are not 
allowed to carry bundles in the streets, so great 
is the fear of the disease spreading. Sir Fran- 
cis Hincks, K.C.M., G.C.B., died at his resi- 
dence in Montreal, of small-pox, on August 
18th. He was a native of Cork, Ireland, and 
was born in 1807. He was a leader in Canadian 
affairs from 1842 up to the time of his death. 
He represented Canada in 1854, when the Earl 
of Elgin negotiated the reciprocity treaty with 
our Government. He was Governor-in-Chief of 
the Barbadoes and Windward Islands from 1855 
to 1862. He served on the Ontario Boundary 
Commission with Chief-Justice Harrison and 
Sir Edward Thornton, in 1878. Sir Francis was 
an author of no mean merit, and published sev- 
eral pampLlets on public affairs, and reminis- 
cences of his public life. 


. Fewer people visited the tomb of General 
Grant at Riverside Park on last Sunday than on 
Sunday of the week before. Those who braved 
the rain storm in the morning, took refuge under 
the trees and in the Claremont House, only ven- 
turing out when the rain slackened. In the 
afternoon, when the storm had ceased, the 
throng of visitors poured into the Park, and the 
crowd about the vault grewip size uutil the 
Park police found it necessary to form a line. 
The interest of the visitors was divided between 
the tomb and the camp of the 5th Artillery 
company. On Monday the total amount re- 
ported collected for the Grant monument fund 
was $59,311.65. The committee has decided to 
fix the amount to be raised atone million dol- 
lars. If New York raises half of this with 
enthusiasm, the rest of the country will no 
longer bold aloof. The mourning drapery on 
all the public buildings at Washington was 
taken down on the 24th, and given to the poor. 


.. The action of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Knights of Labor, in issuing a 
general order to Knights employed on roads 
west of the Mississippi prohibiting the handling 
or repairing of Wabash rolling stock, has been 
followed by no serious results as yet. Large 
meetings of the Knights of Labor have been 
heldin Sedalia and other places, at which it was 
resolved to carry out the order of the Executive 
Committee. T, J. Russell, of the Committee, 
says that the resolutions calling for the impeach- 
ment of United States Judges Brewer, Treat, 
and Krekel, will be carried out if possible, 
Congressman Warner and General Palmer will 
draw up articles of impeachment, which will be 
introduced in Congress, and pushed with all 
the influence which the Knights can command. 


....A case of yellow fever was discovered in 
Brooklyn on Aug. 19th. The sufferer was 
stowaway Henry Reyners, who came on the ves- 
sel John Gibson, from Cuba, The master of 
the vessel had died at sea Aug. Ist, and the 
first mate, the cook and two sailors were also 
sick with the disease, but recovered. The stow- 
away had lived at a boarding house at No. 27 
State Street, Brooklyn, for some time before he 
was stricken with the fever. He is now in 
Quarantine, The vessel was towed to Quaran- 
tine and fumigated. The cargo will be dis- 
charged, the vessel washed, the crew inspected, 
and the bedding and clothing thoroughly aired. 


..At Saratoga, on August 18th, the Demo- 
cratic State. Committee adopted a call for 
&® Democratic State Convention at Saratoga 





on Thursday, September 24th. There was a 


slight contest over the date. A few members 
favored September 29th. A lively contest arose 
over the place for holding the convention, one- 
third of the members favoring Syracuse. How- 
ever, Saratoga received twenty-three votes and 
Syracuse only eleven, a clear victory of the Sara- 
toga hotels. Secretary of the Treasury, Daniel 
Manning, resigned the chairmanship of the com- 
mittee. 


..The Cunarder “Etruria” completed the 
fastest ocean trip on record on Saturday last. 
The actual time of the voyage from Fastnet to 
Sandy Hook, was six days, two hours and forty- 
five minutes. The * Etruria” got to her pier at 
614 Pp. M., on Saturday. She had 473 first cabin 
passengers aboard, and 568 passengers alto- 
gether, and their tickets cost them over $50,000. 
The distance travelled was 3,043 miles, 


.-In the trial races to determine which 
yacht shall sail the “‘Genesta” for the Queen’s 
cup now held bythe ‘‘ America,” the ‘‘ Puritan,” 
of Boston, has won one; and the “ Priscilla,” of 
New York, one. In a light breeze and smooth 
sea, the ** Priscilla” outsails the *‘ Puritan,” but 
in a heavy sea, andin the teeth of the wind, the 
“ Puritan” outsails the “ Priscilla.” 


..Miss Woodford won the great race at 
Monmouth Park, on Friday, Aug. 21st, beating 
Freeland, the Kentucky horse, by a head. Miss 
Woodford’s victory was the occasion of a re- 
markable demonstration, which has not been 
equaled since Longfellow, the sire of Freeland, 
overcame Harry Bassett on the same track thir- 
teen years ago, 





FOREIGN. 


..The constituents of Sir Charles Dilke, at 
a meeting beld at Chelsea, on Aug. 18th, re- 
solved to accep! Sir Charles’s denial of the 
charges brought against him, and to sup- 


port him in the coming election, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff has reached Constan- 
tinople. Reports arrive from different 


Europern capitals through correspondents, who 
are beliieved to have access to the Foreign 
offices, that Lord Salisbury has come to an un- 
derstanding with Prince Bismarck, who engages 
to support Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s pro- 
posals to the Sultan. What these proposals are 
has not been published. Ore hundred and fifty 
thousand persons attended the morality demon- 
stration in Hyde Park on Ang. 22d. The great- 
est enthusiasm prevailed in the vast assemblage. 
The demonstration included temperance socie- 
ties, Good Templars, Band of Hope lodges, the 
Salvation Army, and various trade and friendly 
societies, ladies’ national societies in wagons, 
and Young Men’s Christian Associations from 
nine sections of the metropolis, beside excursion 
parties from the provinces. Bands headed each 
contingent. Numberless banners were carried. 
One of the wagons in the procession carried 
twenty-four little girls dressed in white. These 
girls held aloft a banner bearing the inscription : 
‘* Shall the innocents be slain?” The cart which 
carried the enlarged copy of the Queen’s letter 
was given the middle place in the line of the 
Fast End contingent. Ten platforms were 
improvised around the Reformer’s Tree in Hyde 
Park. A resolution was passed simultaneously 
at all the platforms pledging the meeting to as- 
sist in enforcing the provisions of the Criminal 
Amendment act. The Intransigeant, Roche- 
forts’ paper, states that England has instructed 
Lord Lyons, British Ambassador to France, to 
compiain to M. de Freycinet, Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, of Rochefort’s attempts to incite 
the Parisians against Lord Lyons in reprisal tor 
the alleged unlawful execution by the British in 
Egypt of Olivier Pain. The English public is 
not disposed to regard seriously M. Rochefort’s 
efforts to create a disturbance. It is stated 
that the French Goverament has ordered that 
the minutest inquiries be made into the circum- 
stances of the death of Olivier Pain. The result 
will influence France’s attitude toward England, 
The registration returns in Ireland have ex- 
ceeded even the hopes of Mr. Parnell, and show 
an enormous addition of voters to the recently 
estimated number, The Tory interest in the 
South and West of Ireland has been completely 
paralyzed, and that party has given up all hope 
of being able to successfully contest a single dis- 
trict in those localities at the Parliamentary 
election in November. In England both parties 
are doing all possible to attract the vote of the 
new electors. Mr. Gladstone continues to be 
benefited by his yacht voyage, though his 
hoarseness remains to.some extent. His physi- 
cian is firm in his belief that Mr. Gladstone will 
be able to use his voice in moderatiun during the 
campaign. Mr. Ruskia’s condition improved 
at the beginning of last week. He is now re- 
ported to be out of danger. Private accounts 
say that this, like his former illness, was partly 
mental and really due to overwork. M. Gou- 
nod has sent his eldest son to represent him 
at the Birmingham Festival. The son 
says that his father is broken in health, and 
that he feels acutely his being debarred from at- 
tending the first production of his greatest and 
Jast work, through Mrs, Weldon’s libel suit. 


The body of Lord Houghton was buried 
atFryston on the 19th, in the presence of a large 
number of distinguished persons. The Arch- 
bishop of York officiated. A girl seven years 
of age died at Widnes, on the Mersey» 
of English cholera of the worst type, 
There was a riot at Keady, County Armagh, 
on August 23d. Bands of . Orangemen, 
on returning to Keady after an outing, were 
prevented by the police from entering the tow . 
The Orangemen persisting, the Riot act was 
read and thirty shots were fired. No blood was 
shed, however. There was also rioting at Lon. 
donderry. 


... Germany recently announced its intention 
to annex the Caroline [slands, which have been 
subject to Spain since 1548, the date of their 
discovery by Lopez De Villalobos, though no 
official assumption of authority was taken by 
the Spaniards until last March. The action of 
the Germans caused great excitement in Spain. 
King Alfonso is said to have resigned the Col- 
onelcy of the Uhlan Regiment, which the Em 
peror William conferred on him. An anti-Ger- 
man demonatration was begun in Madrid on 
August 23d. At 4 o'clock 40,000 persons had as, 
sembled on the Prado with banners and other 
emblems. Speeches were made in Spanish and 
French denouncing Bismarck’s action in annex 
ing the Carolines, The chief speaker was a 
Spanish Colonel in full uniform. No insulting 
reference was made to Germany, but the rights 
of Spain were fully proclaimed. A procession 
marched through the chief streets, arousing 
great enthusiasm. Opposite the Prime Minis- 
ter’s palace cheers were raised for the Premier, 
but he did not appear, and the cheer- 
ing changed to howling and _ whistling. 
Prince Bismarck is surprised at the pre- 
vailing excitement in Spain over the Carolines 
affair. It is thought that a compromise is 
probable, as Bismarck, it is said, will prefer to 
abandon his claim rather than permanently 
offend Spain. The London Standard’s corres- 
pondent at Berlin, says: “In consequence of 
the furor in Spain, Prince Bismarck has ordered 
the German Ministers at the different foreign 
courts, to hold over the notes intimating Ger- 
many’s occupation of the Carolines,” 


....In Spain, from Tuesday up to Sunday 
night last, there have been 9,405 deaths from 
cholera, The number of new cases reported 
was 28,470. Since the beginning of the epidemic 
there have been 156,077 cases, and 61,521 deaths, 
King Alfonso has given $2,000 to the Granada 
cholera fund, Clean bills of health are now 
issued to vessels sailing from Gibraltar. There 
is no cholera at the Spanish lines, and the two 
days’ quarantine established there by the Gib- 
raltar authorities has beenabolished. The total 
number of deaths reported from Marseilles, 
Toulon, Aubagne and Salon is 411 for the same 
time as above. There are 100 patients in the 
Pharo Hospital at Marseilles, Several cases of 
cholera are reported in Vintimiglia, near Nice, 
in Italy. The excitement among the people of 
the Canary Islands caused by a fear of cholera 
amounts toa panic. They now refuse to per- 
mit any persons from Spain to land. They 
made an exception in favor of the new Governor, 
and allowed him to come ashore, but reveived 
him with riotous demonstration and threw stones 
at him. The local authorities have resigned, 
and many of the people have fled to the interior 
in fear of the approach of the scourge, Soldiers 
occupy the streets and all the public buildings, 


..The news that the rebels have taken and 
occupied Debbeh and Ambugusi, and are now 
marching on Dongola is confirmed. Informa- 
tion has been received here that the garrison at 
Kassala, being unable to hold out, made an 
amicable arrangement with the rebels, and that 
Osman Digma was furious on receipt of the news 
and started immediately for Kassala. The Sul- 
tan, through the Khedive, has proclaimed that 
the Soudanese submit to the Caliph and the 
Caliph’s officers, 


.... Within the next few days the political life 
of Europe will be conventrated in the little town 
of Kremsier, in Moravia. The Czar and the 
Ozarina, the Emperor of Austria and the Em- 
press Elizabetb, will meet there, From the fact 
that the Crown Prince of Austria will also be 
present at the meeting, the deduction is made 
that arrangements will be concluded in Kremsier 
ot a far reaching nature, As regards the details 
of the interview the strictest secrecy has been 
observed. 
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Tux attention which the St. Louis people 
are giving to Maxwell, the assassin, is evi- 
dently very agreeable to him, and if he ever 
had any compunction for his crime, the not 
unkindly interest which the high, as well 
as the low of the city have manifested in 
him, must go far to set his conscience at 
ease. When he arrived from San Francisco 
he was welcomed by a crowd of 10,000 or 
more gathered at the station, and when he 
stepped from the car (doubtless a palace 
car), the word passed quickly from lip to 
lip, ‘‘ There he is,” and the man, who is 
neither a Guiteau nor a Probst, but only a 
common criminal, felt that he bad some- 
how become famous. He remembered that 
when he visited St. Louis previously, no 
such throng gathered to greet him, and to 
run after him through the streets. He was 
then only one of the thousand atrangers, of 
whose arrival and departure no one took 
note. At his hotel he was treated like 
other unknown guests, and it was only after 
he bad slain a fellow creature that St. 
Louis began to do him honor. The deed 
was not done in a drunken brawl, the vic- 
tim was not a wife, nora noted politician, 
nor was it the last of a long list of murders 
and other dark crimes. Maxwell was not 
an outlaw, like Jesse James, he was not an 
outraged husband taking vengeance with 
his own hand, he was not a criminal who 
had gained public applause by eluding or 
defying the authorities; but there was an 
air of mystery about the crime, and other 
peculiar circumstances sufficient to make it 
a cause celebre in the great city of the South- 





west, and Maxwell returned from Australia 
in chains, it is true, but in triumph. 

Not only was he conducted to his quar- 
ters, which, we may be sure, are made as 
comfortable as possible, but as soon as he 
had, by the use of water and towels, the 
press dispatches gravely inform us, re- 
moved the travel-stains from his person, 
and declared himself ready to *‘ receive 
company,” a stream of visitors began to 
pour into his reception-room. Onone day, 
the Mayor and Council, we are told, pay 
their respects to the city’s guest, and the 
Secretary of State, four ministers, and 
twenty-two women, are numbered among 
the distinguished callers. The common 
question in official, business, and social 
circles, we may well believe, is: ‘* Have 
you called on Maxwell?” An enterprising 
manufacturer bas branded some of his 
goods with the name ‘ Maxwell,” and 
hopes by thus catering to the popular favor 
to make large sales. Sympathetic women 
supply the honored criminal with flowers; 
gifts of money come to him by mail, and 
one of the leading city dailies pays him 
liberally to write for its columns. All that 
he does, all that he says, is faithfully re- 
ported. Photographs of him cannot be 
produced fast enough to satisfy the de- 
mand. Is there aught lacking to minister 
to his vanity? What virtuous deed could 
he have done to win such attention? 

Soon his trial will come, and he will live, 
as did Guiteau, constantly before the pub- 
lic; and if the end of his rope should be a 
noose, he will be attended till the last hy 
an interested and curious public, paying 
homage, on the one side, to the criminal, 
and upholding, or pretending to uphold, on 
the other, the majesty of the law. Could 
there be a more unedifying spectacle? 

Murder, like all other crimes and vices, 
has its root in seltishness, and selfishness 
is opposed to restraint, to virtue. It secks 
notoriety, to excite public curiosity, to 
direct attention to itself. Guiteau was 
prompted by this motive, and he gloried 
in the prominence his name occupied in 
the press. There are men who would be 
tempted to murder in order to live for 
a period as Guiteau and other eesperate 
characters have lived, in the bright light 
of publicity. 

The conduct of the people of St. Louis in 
the Maxwell case is not only silly, it servee 
a bad end. They are not making crime 
odious, but tolerable; not discouraging, 
but encouraging it. They are doing what 
they can to make Muxwell believe that he 
has done something which they wanted 
done, and that they will not permit him to 
be punished for it. Their treatment of 
him gives him a sense of importance, and 
this has often sent men to the gallows with 
a firm, an almost willing step. ‘ Hold on 
dar,” said a colored man, preparing to be 
hanged, as he suw the throng rushing by 
his window. ‘* What you in sech a mighty 
hurry about? Nothin’ll be done till J gits 
dar.” It is something to some men to be 
chief man at a hanging. 

The phase of civilization which is rep- 
resented in Missouri, has well-nigh disap- 
peared from many of the states of the 
Union, though shallow sensationalists and 
morbid minds are to be found everywhere, 
for whom criminal records have a strange 
attraction, and whose sympathy is most 
readily enlisted on behalf of capital 
offenders. There are doubtless many, 
neither criminal or vicious, who take a 
morbid interest in those Chroniques scan- 
daleuses, the Police Gazettes, whose illustra- 
tions forma sort of rogues’ gallery, and 
whose influence for evil is probably much 
under-estimated. A criminal of an origi- 
nal or monstrous type, is, to this class of 
persons, as well as to those of his own 
genus, a choice novelty, a sort of hero of 
the ** Dime Novel” variety, and law is a 
harsh and stern moralist, cruelly severe 
to him. The James boys, the Western 
outlaws, whose victims were numbered by 
the score almost, were not treated as des- 
perate criminals; but the one who was 
captured was lionized all over Missouri, and 
executive clemency, if we remember cor- 
rectly, was extended to him, and he enter- 
tained an interested and highly sympa- 
thetic public with accounts of his griev- 
ances against the state, with moral dis- 
courses and-with descriptions of the model 
life he would lead if the state would only 





cancel its score against him, and give him 
a chance to reform. What respect for law 
and the right of life and property can we 
expect to find in a community which offers 
such an inducement to outlaws and mur- 
derers? 

The publicity given to details ot crime 
and to the expressions and movements of 
criminals, is much greater than is proper. 
When our civilization reaches the stage 
where criminality is vunished in silence, 
public executions are abandoned, and re- 
spectable newspapers refuse to fill their 
columns with criminal records, we shall 
make the way of the transgressor really 
hard, and the state will have in conse- 
quence fewer offenders to arraign. 
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THE LAW’S DELAYS. 


Tue American Bar Association last year 
appointed Mr. David Dudley Field and ex- 
Judge Dillon, of this city, as a special com- 
mittee to prepare a report on the law’s 
delays, especially with reference to the 
three following questions: 1. What is the 
extent of the delay and uncertainty exist- 
ing? 2. What are the causes? 3. What 
are the remedies? The committee last 
week submitted to the Association an 
elaborate report in answer to these ques- 
tions; und after a sharp debate by several 
eminent lawyers, the report was adopted 
by a vote of sixty-four to ten, with the ex- 
ception of the part relating to the codifica- 
tion of statute and common law, which was 
laid over for consideration next year. 

This report deals with a question of 
serious importance to the people. By the 
law’s delay, is meant an unreasonably pro- 
tracted period between the time in which 
a suit iscommenced and that in which it is 
finally determined, involving inconveni- 
ence end often great injustice to one or 
both parties. The committee submitted 
an array of statistics to show that this evil 
exists in the courts of this country, both 
state and Federal, and that its extent calls 
loudly for some adequate remedy. Com- 
ing to the causes of the evil, the commit- 
tee put in ten words, as follows, the chief 
causes of the delay and uncertainty in the 
judicial administration of this country :— 
** Complex procedure, inadequate judiciary, 
procrastinative re-trials, unreasonable ap- 
peals, und uncertain law.” As to the 
remedies having reference to the removal 
or modification of these causes, the com- 
mittee submitted fourteen suggestions, 
which, if put into practice, would work a 
very desirable change in the administra- 
tlon of justice. 

The essential points on this subject lie 
within comparatively narrow limits. Of 
course, some time must elapse between the 
commencement of a suit and its termina- 
tion in a final judgment that ends all fur- 
ther li igation; and the shorter this time 
the better, provided that time enough is 
taken to secure the administration of sub- 
stantial justice as between the parties. If 
more time than this is consumed, then an 
evil exists which ought to be corrected, 
either by the courts themselves, or by leg- 
islative statutes, or by both. This evil is 
due to one or both of two causes. Either 
the courts are so heavily charged with ju- 
dicial business that they cannot seasonably 
dispose of all of it, and are consequently 
falling behind their calendars, or the 
method of procedure is such that trials are 
uoduly protracted, and causes are slowly 
disposed of. One or the other, or both of 
these causes, explain the law’s delays, 
and in giving the explanation, suggest the 
remedy. 

The rule of adjustment, adupted by the 
medical profession in the treatment of dis- 
ease, is the one to be applied in the cure of 
this evil. If, for example, our courts are 
crowded with more business than they can 
reasonably perform, then, in order to cor- 
rect the law’s delays, the working capacity 
of these courts must be increased, or the 
amount of business assigned to them must 
be lessened. The Supreme Court of the 
United States furnishes a pertinent illustra- 
tion of this remark. This court has for 
a long time been some two or three years 
behind its calendar, as the consequence of 
having more cases to decide than it can de- 
cide within a reasonable time. Suitors, 
after having their causes docketed, have to 
wait for this period before their causes can 
be reached and determined. The court, at 





the commencement of each term, has on 
its docket three or four times as many 
causes as it can determine during that 
term. The same is true, to a very consid. 
erable extent, cf the Circuit Courts of the 
United States. Here is a very serious evil 
in the delay of justice; and the imperative 
duty of Congress is to provide for it an 
adequate remedy. The judicial machinery 
for the determination of justice should, as 
@ part of the remedy, be increased; and 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
should be so limited as to exclude many of 
the causes which now go there. The best 
bill that has ever been drawn for this pur- 
pose is the one prepared by ex-Judge 
David Davis, formerly one of the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. The Senate passed 
the bill, but the House of Representatives 
omitted to take any action on the subj: ct. 
And thus a grave evil, acknowledged on all 
hands to exist, has been left without a 
remedy. 

If, on the other hand, the difficulty is in 
the method of procedure, as is the faci in 
numerous cases, then here is the place to 
apply the remedy according to the nature 
of the difficulty. This point is very fully 
considered by the committee in their 
report, and many valuable suggestions are 
made, Itis to be hoped now that the sub- 
ject has engaged the attention of lawyers 
and judges, that the agitation of the ques- 
tion will go on until the present delay and 
uncertainty of the law shall be corrected as 
nearly as possible. Judges themselves are 

esponsible for much of this delay, by the 
dilatory manner in which they conduct 
trials, and by the amount of time which 
they suffer to be wasted during the prog- 
ress of atrial. Some judges will in the 
same time do twice as much business a4 
others, simply by reason of their punctual - 
ity and promptitude. What the people 
want, and what the courts ought to give, is 


justice in the shortest time practicable. 
snipe aan it 


PROGRESS IN THE ROMAN COM- 
MUNION. 


An interview with Cardinal Manning, 
published in 7'he Herald, indicates that life 
is stirring in the Catholic Courch of Eng- 
land. The boast that the Roman Catholic 
Church never changes is, of course, a false 
one. Even its doctrines change. It is not 
only that now and then a new dogma is 
added, but that old dogmas change their 
relations, und those which cannot be de. 
fended, while not formally reversed, are 
practically discarded. Not Protestantism 
only, but Roman Catholicism, feels the 
movement of modern studies, and the 
teachings of Mivart, which are now calmly 
entertained and discussed in The T'ablet, 
would have been regarded as utterly hereti- 
cal a few years ago. 

Of the subjects to come up in the 
proposed Congress of all English-speaking 
Catholics, which it is proposed to hold in 
London next year, the first and most im- 
portant, is the introduction of devotions, 
prayers and hymns, in English instead of 
Latin. In the language of Cardinal Man- 
ning (‘‘carefully revised by himself’), he 
proposes ‘‘ English popular devotions,” 
‘vernacular devotions, or devotions in 
English, in our churches.” He says: 

“Itisa matter that is receiving great care 
and study by our bishops in this country, and 
even now, after long and careful preparation, 
we have in the press a work of about one hun- 
dred and fifty pages, which comprises many 
devotions rendered in the English language, 
We have collected some of the fine old hymns, 
many of them over three hundred years old, and 
translated such devotions as the ‘Psalter of 
Jesus,’ the fine old litanies for the four seasons 
and several offices, This will no doubt be a atep- 


ping-stone. The Bishop of Salford has now a_ 


service approximating somewhat to the vespers, 
such asthe singing of the psalms and various 
hymns in English. It isin very great favor in 
his cathedral.” 

It might be invidious to, suggest that in, 
this, as in other things, the amelioration of 
the Church of Rome comes through imita- 
tion of Protestants; but it is impossible 
not to notice that in no other countries is 
that Church so pure, so intelligent, so vig- 
orous, and therefore so popular with the 
people, as in Protestant countries, We sup-~ 
pose Catholics will admit thatit is well to 
learn from the enemy, although, if these 
changes proceed much further, Protestants, 
certainly, will soon cease, as, indeed, they 
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are already doing, to look upon Catholics 
as enemies. The introduction of English 
music and progress will only be in the same 
direction as the now universal custom here, 
of preaching sermons and conducting Sun- 
day-schools, modeled on those of Protes- 
tants. In harmony with the new methods 
of addressing the people, appealing to their 
intelligence instead of to authority, is the 
less prominence given to those super- 
stitions, as we Protestants bluntly call 
them, such as relics, and saints worship, 
which are not easily defended by reason. 
The more intelligent pontificate of Leo 
XIU, which both Protestant and Catho- 
lic fire-eaters do not like, just because it is 
so intelligent as well as religious, will 
sympathize with this silent progress, and 
will do much to recover the loss suffered 
by the dull doggedness and conceit of Pius 
1X. 
ae ot 


“THIS GRACE ALSO.” 





THERE is something suggestive in the 
grouping of sins and graces by the apostle. 
When he makes up a list of sins to be 
shunned as utterly out of the question with 
the Christian, he puts together the follow- 
ing: ‘* Furnication and all uncleanness, and 
covetousness (which is idolatry), let it not 
be once named among you as becometh 
saints; nvither filthiness nor foolish talking, 
nor jesting,” etc. On theother hand, when 
he groups some graces he does it thus: 
‘Therefore as ye sbound in everything, in 
faith, and utterance, and knowledge, and in 
all diligence, and in your love to us, see 
that ye abound in this grace also.” Now 
notice that covetousness or the love of 
money, either the greed after its possessiun 
or the parsimonious withholding of it from 
use, is classed with the worst sins, and 
specially pointed out as a sin not *‘ once to 
be named among you as becometh saints” ; 
he classes the generous giving of money 
for Christ with the highest graces, one to 
be * abounded in,” and which he says is a 
‘test of sincerity”; ‘‘ to prove the sincerity 
of your love,” and concludes by that mighty 
argument and motive word: ‘For you 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, yet for your 
sakes he became poor, that ye, through 
his poverty, might be rich.” 

Now what are the facts as to these two pas- 
sions—viz., ‘‘c»vetousness” and ‘ liber- 
ality?” Is it not so that covetousness is 
not only *‘ named” or made visible among 
us, but it is not seriously rebuked, and so 
far as we have ever known, has never been 
made a matter of discipline. A man would 
fall under the ban of the church’s disci- 
pline, who was an idolator, or a fornicator, 
or a liar, or a thief, much more if he were 
an habitual thief; but is it not true that 
covetousness, ** which we are not to allow 
even once to be naned among us as be- 
cometh saints,” is an habitual and con- 
spicuous characteristic of many church- 
members? Covetousness is not only a sin 
positive in itself, but itis a sin tbat cuts 
the throat of one of the chiefest graces— 
namely, beneficence. A covetous man 
cannot be a liberal giver—he cannot by 
any possible means abound in the grace of 
giving. 

But let us look at this grace in relation to 
character. As we abound in other graces, 
we are especially extorted to abound in this 
grace also, as though the apostle considered 
it not only essential to the sincerity of our 
love, but to the symmetrical development of 
our whole.character. Indeed, the absence of 
an abundant liberality is a spiritual deform- 
ity. We have seen men in our lives with 
one short arm, cither a birth deformity or 
one occasioned by disease oraccident. We 
have in our mind one gentleman who, in 
every respect is a fine specimen of pbysi- 
cal humanity, except that he has a little 
puny right arm. It hangs only about a 
foot from his shoulder, and is wee and 
shriveled. The little hand that is found in 
place at the end of it is scarcely larger 
than a baby’s, and is of almost no use to 
him. It is a source of intense mortifica- 
tion tohim. People always look at it as 
something terribly sad. The whole symine- 
try of the mun is gone, he is a deformity. 
But we know a score of professing Chris- 
tians who seem, to the outward eye, to 
abound in other graces, especially *'in 
speech,” ‘and faith ” (that is orthodoxy), 

whose benevolence is repressed by a 





hand, wee, shriveled, and paralyzed. They 
are spiritual deformities. Nay, more, as 
God estimates them, they are idolaters mas- 
querading in the profession of Christianity. 
It is aserious matter, and one which should 
attract the attention of the Church. 

We have often known Christians to say 
in tones of distress: ‘‘I am greatly 
troubled because I find I have so 
little faith, so little love; the joys 
of salvation are dried up in me. I do not 
love to read my Bible; and I find prayer a 
difficult and distasteful exercise. I fear I 
am not a Christian, forif I were why should 
I be so destitute of these graces, and of adis- 
position to worship God. What can I do to 
increase faith and love; how can I learn to 
read my Bible with delight, and how come 
into the enjoyment of prayer?” These are 
common complaints, and every pastor has 
had frequent experience with such cases, 
It may be that some of our readers have 
been troubled in this way themselves. 
But in all our observation we have 
never yet known any Christian to 
come to his pastor distressed because he 
did not love to give of his substance to the 
Lord. We have never yet heard any one 
say in tones of distress and anxiety: ‘I 
have so little disposition to give to the 
Lord and his cause. I do not love to do it, 
and when I do [ have to force myself, for I 
have no delight in so doing. I fear I can- 
not be a Christian, and be devoid of this 
grace. What can I do to increase the love 
of giving? How can I learn not only to 
give, but to abound in giving, and at the 
same time take delight in doing it?” We 
wonder how many of our readers have 
known of such a case. And yet why not? 
If the absence of faith and love and prayer, 
and aspirit of worship, should cause anxiety 
and distress of mind, why should not the 
absence of the abounding of this grace also 
cause distress of mind, and create a doubt 
as to the sincerity of one’s profession of 
disci ‘leship? Who can answer? 

This is a very grave and serious matter, 
and it becomes every Christian to look to it 
lest he be deceiving himself. God is not 
mocked. A covetous man shall no more 
enter into ;’eaven than a liar, a drunkard, 
or an idolater, or adulterer. A man can no 
more be a Christian who has not liberality 
than he can without faith, or love, or prayer. 
And note that we are exhorted to abound in 
it.. If faith is worth having, it is worth 
having abundantly; so of the gift of testi- 
mony or the exercise of love. And surely 
there is as much need for this grace as there 
is for faith and prayer. The first grace de- 
veloped in the early church was this 
of abundant beneficence, for all the dis- 
ciples came with one accord and laid 
all their possessions down at the 
apostles’ feet, to be used for the poor. We 
do dot believe that this was an authorita- 
tive example, but a manifestation of that 
grace for our learning. We do vot believe 
that God struck down Avanias and Sapphi- 
ra, or caused the execution of Achan, as an 
authoritative example of how he would 
deal with every covetous professor in all 
ages; but certainly they are striking and 
significant examples, and we do well to 
study them. 


————— _ ——_ 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. 





WE wish Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi would 
publish in a little pamphlet the article en- 
titled “‘ An Experiment in Primary Educa- 
tion,” which sbe is publishing in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. It is a notion with 
many intelligent people that children’s 
minds should be, stored and directed only 
by chance until they are seven or eight 
years old, and that the confinement of 
teaching them to read is a burden to be put 
off as long as possible. The famous experi- 
ment of which John Stewart Mill was the 
subject in his childhood, is to them a horri- 
ble example, not that they can tell exactly 
where it turned out badly, but only it 
seems so dreadful to teach achild so much. 

This experiment of Mrs. Jacobi’s is in- 
structive, because it was conducted on the 
principle of first developing those powers 
which naturally first came into exercise. 
The child was taught first to observe, and 
to use the proper scientific terms to desig- 
nate what she was, It was thought just as 
easy to learn that a block held in the hand 
was a cube, as that a certain piece of fur is 


acat. Mrs. Jacobi found that her chiid 
would just as freely learn to name a scalene 
triangle when it was drawn before her as a 
house. The words circle and cirewmference 
are just as easy as the word round. 

These geometrical forms were taught 
the child before it was five years old, and 
then followed, with some arithmetic inter- 
spersed, the study of natural objects, 
especially of plants. First aspecimen bean 
was dissected, and the principal parts 
named, the cotyledons, the embryo, with 
its radicle and plumula, and the episperm. 
Then seven beans were put in a saucer of 
wet cotton-wool, names given to each, and 
the progress of their growth watched with 
intense interest, and a full diary of each 
written down by the mother at-the dicta- 
tion of the child, who bad not yet been 
taught to write anything but the numerals. 
Everything must be recorded with fullness 
and exactness. Thus she once dictated 
the following entry for the journal: ‘The 
episperm, on the under side of Tertius, is 
all black and has split, leaving a space the 
shape of an equilateral triangle, with the 
apex pointing to the convex edge of the 
cotyledons.” Then followed similar obser- 
vations of hyacinths, in glasses; and about 
this time she was taught to write. 

We now give, as an illustration of the 
method adopted, an exercise written by the 
child when six and a quarter years old. It 
isa description of a wiid iris, which she 
analyzed herself on successive days, writ- 
iog down the results from memory on the 
next day. She was never told anything, 
but obliged to discover for herself each 
fact, to compose the sentence describing 
it, and to spell by ear the words of the sen- 
tence without copy. She was allowed to 
insert in her description whatever fancies 
occurred to her. The headings and order 
of evolution of the subject were alone dic- 
tated. With nearly all the technical terms 
she was, however, already familiar. The 
final description, whose writing occupied 
two or three weeks, was as follows: 

“The Rainbow Family.—[This name was 
given as a literal translation of Jridacew.} 

* Tris tricolor. 

** Perianth=6 Petals.—(The algebraic signs 
and numbers were used to indicate that in a 
scientific document, not a flowing style, but the 
fewest words and mos: concise expressions were 
required. } 

** These stand on top of a long tube in which 
the style is locked in. There are two kinds of 
petals: 1. Three which are the biggest, and 
have three colors, There are two parts to each 
—the upper broad part called the blade, and the 
lower long, narrow part. [The term ‘blade’ 
was here taught for the first time.] The blade 
is first purple; in the middle is a gold stripe 
which runs into the narrow part, [At this 
point the child drew and painted from memory, 
on the margin of her paper, a picture of the 
petal.] Between the purple and gold the blade 
is white. These petals curve outward and down- 
ward, so that the gold stripe comes on top. The 
bees see it and come for the pollen, [First in- 
troduction of a Darwinian law.| 2. Three 
petals, which are entirely purple, are vertical, 
smaller, and stand between the others. [The 
child made another drawing by opening the 
flower on the page and tracing its outlines.) It 
is as if six girls were standing in a circle 
{here was introduced a botanical outline of 
the whorl, instinctively devised by the child, the 
circle beipg drawn accurately with compasses]. 
Every other one leans back and stretches her 
arms out horizontally, as if to show her gold 
bracelet. The three others lean forward, and 
hold their arms up above their heads. [Pro- 
longed comtemplation of this lovely group 
tended to evoke such instinctive esththic con- 
ceptions as are at the basis of many pieces of 
statuary, notably Thorwaldsen’s Graces.) The 
gold stripe is like the orange feathers on the 
head of the bee martin. The bees think it isa 
flower, and come and settle on the bird’s head ; 
then he catches them. [Fhis illustration was 
suggested by the child, shortly after having 
seen such a bird which had been shot. She thus 
learned to step from one section of natural his- 
tory to another, and also to seek analogies of 
organsin their functions.}] Mamma says [here 
knowledge by testimony is distinguished from 
that obtained by personal observation, which 
has not yet reached so far] that all flowers that 
want the bees to visit them have bright colors, 
This is like ladies who want the gentlemen to 
visit them, and then put on their finest clothes, 

“The Great Misiake.—We thought there were 
three more petals in the middle of the corolla, 
These were smalier than the others, and divided 
at the top likea funny M, [The child then made 
a drawing in illustration.] Each stands inside 
a gold-stsiped petal, and has a groove on the 





outer side i ke a bath-tub, Jn thisa princess is 
bathing. She is astamen, with « long, whitish 


‘4 

anther like a veil, over her head. So there were 
three stamens inserted with the petals, 
‘How we found out the Truth.—[This process 
is introduced with some solemnity, as befits its 
importance.] 1. We looked to see bow the pollen 
got on the stigma. [Introduction to the biologi- 
cal method of studying structure in association 
with function.] 2. We noticed that the pollen 
could slip down the groove into the tube leading 
to the ovary. 3. We saw that the petal-like 
pieces were fastened together in the middle of the 
perianth, making a solid white cylinder, which 
passed into the green tube. [Another drawing 
irom memory illustrated this.] 4. It was plain 
that the white cylinder was the style, because 
it went to the ovary. 5, Then mamma said 
[recognition of authority and testimony again) 
that the petal-like pieces were the stigma, im- 
mensely big. [The incident showed the function 
of the reason in unraveling the deceptions im- 
posed by the senses and the superficial aspect of 
things. ] 

‘*Ovary—at the bottom of the tube [ovary in- 
ferior]—has three lodges and a great many 
ovules,” 


Thus the botanical analysis was rigidly 
accurate and complete. But, instead of 
being a dry schedule, it comprised a mags 
of vivid, glowing impressions destined to 
remain forever as a typical group of ideas 
in a child’s mind. 

Was all this training of the power of ob- 
servation and the faculty of memory a 
drain upon the child’s health? We do not 
believe it. We may be sure that the moth- 
er, a skillful physician, was very careful 
about that. While it is of the first conse- 
quence that a sound constitution be se- 
cured, we believe that much is generally 
lost in the first active years of « child’s 
mind by allowing it to go uadirected, which 
generally means misdirected. 





~siiiipeenitipaal 
THE YALE COLLEGE CHARTER. 


WE understand that a number of rising 
young lawyes,economists and historical stu- 
dents in New Haven, not likely to be over- 
awed by traditional interpretations, have 
taken up the mooted question of the Yale 
Charter, and after prolonged discussion 
with the original documents and all the 
facts before them, have agreed that the re- 
ceived interpretation is the correct one, and 
tLat, under the charter, the seats of the 
eleven clerical members of the corporation 
can be filled only by Congregatioual minis- 
ters in Connecticut, 

This is not surprising. It is hard to see 
how any other conclusion could be reached ; 
but it will give a serious set back to the 
current of opinion to the contrary, which 
has of late been rising bigh, and threaten- 
ing to carry the whole body of Yale 
Alumni with it. 

Prof. Simeon Baldwin, of the Yale Law 
School, in un elaborate paper before the 
Historical Society, gave his opinion that 
the charter vf the college did not re- 
quire the seats of the eleven self-perpetu- 
ating corporate members who form the ma- 
jority of the body, to be filled by Congrega. 
tional ministers in the State of Connecticut. 
Governor Harrison at the commencement 
dinner this Summer, took the same p sition, 
adding that the uniform practice had noth- 
ing stronger than tradition and general 
reasonableness for its basis. 

People who ure familiar with what has 
been said and written about the Yale chart- 
er for the last furty years, know that from 
Professor Kingsley and Dr. Bacon down to 
a very recent time, no one has ventured to 
maintain this position. But of late the 
pamphleteers and letier-writers to the jour- 
nals have seemed to hold no other. The 
lectures they read the college, the demand 
they make on its managers, and the changes 
they propose, go on the idea that the eleven 
self-perpetuating members of the corpora- 
tion are not required by the charter to be 
Congregational clergymen in Connecticut, 
and that this clerical predominance should 
be broken up. The facts would seem at 
first sight uncommonly simple, but it isa 
plain case which a lawyer of the acuteness 
of Mr. Simeon Baldwin cannot perplex. 

The original charter was the instrument 
of 1701, which empowered certain persons 
(ministers, all of them) to form a collegiate 
school, and to fill vacancies in their body 
with ministers in the State of Connecticut, 
not less than forty years old, 

In 1745 the college had grown, and re. 
quired to be put on an enlarged basis. The 








act of 1701 was amended by another, en. 
tilled, ‘‘ An act for the more full and com. 
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plete establishment of Yale College in New 
Haven, and for enlarging the powers and 
privileges thereof.” ‘There is no repeal of 
the previous act in this of 1745, and no 
substitution of a new charter for the old 
one. The two acts are not even left to 
stand side by side. The latter is declared 
to be for the purpose of enlarging, extend- 
ing, and perfecting the enterprise begun in 
the first. {[t makes no recapitulation of 
powers granted iu 1701, but only names 
and defines those added to them in 1745. 

In the act of 1745 there is no mention of 
the restriction of the corporation to the 
Connecticut ministers. There isno repeal of 
the restriction aud no confirmation of it. 
The limitation was imposed in the first 
act, is not repealed in the second, and sim- 
ply bolds over from the first into the second, 
as one of the powers which pass with the 
new act to the enlarged and reconstructed 
corporation. 

So the matter stood until after the Revo- 
lution the State Constitution of Connecti- 
cut was adopted. None but ministers were 
ever elected to the corporation, and with 
gome trifling exception, none but ministers 
were thought of tor it. 

When the State Constitution of Connecti- 
cut was adopted, the sucredness of this 
churter was recognized and put beyond 
legislative interference, on the most solid 
ground known in the law, by article 8, of 
section 1, which reads: 

‘The charter of Yale College as modified by 
agreement with the corporation thereof, in pur- 
suance of an Act of the General Assembly passed 
in May, 1792, is hereby confirmed.” 

The modifications referred to in this sec- 
tion have nothing to do with the matter in 
hand, but. relate only to the negotiations 
which resulted in the admission of the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
the six senior Senators, ez-officio, to the cor- 
poration. 

By this act the entire charter of Yale 
College became a part of the Constitution 
of Connecticut. 

These facts wuuld seem to limit the 
eleven self-perpetuating seats in the cor- 
poration to Connecticut Congregational 
ministers, and to secure the charter of the 
college against interference by the legisla- 
ture of the state. Mr. Baldwiu pressed 
two points to the contrary. He said that 
the act of 1745, in which the mioisterial 
limitation does not appear, repealed that of 
1701 which contained it, and was a substitu. 
tion for it. This opinion fared hard at the 
hands of Mr. William Bliss, of this city, 
who in three papers contributed to the New 
Englander, in the numbers of May, 1882, 
and of May and July, 1884, raked the 
ground over with a fine tooth comb. 

This is the point brought up in the ex- 
amination alluded to above. What in- 
terests us in that discussion is, that 
the old interpretation has proved 
able to stand in the free, unconven- 
tional, unrestrained, and possibly some- 
what unsympathetic, scrutiny they applied 
to it. The fact is, the act itself puts Mr. 
Baldwin out of court in the first sentence. 
The preamble shows that it is not a repeal, 
and not a substitute, but a supplement and 
an extension, that it withdraws no previous 
grant, but confers new and larger powers. 
It is only by ignoriog those clauses and 
taking the ground that no court 
is bound to interpret the law by the pre- 
amble, that Mr. Baldwin gets any ground 
even to speculate on. The original copy 
of the act contains an erasure of a clause 
restricting the membership to residents of 
Connecticut. Mr. Baldwin took this for 
evidence of an intention to repeul the limi- 
tation. If the new act were a substitute, it 
would be; but as the major part of it con- 
sists of a declaration that it is the extension 
of an old act, and not its repeal, and not a 
substitute, this erasure has appeared to 
most persons who have examined it, an ia- 
dication of the intention to keep their 
hands off the act of 1701, and not to re- 
affirm in 1745 what was already sutticiently 
established in 1701. The fact that the re- 
affirmation was ut first incorporated in the 
draft when the act was on its final passage, 
shows that the point was vot forgotten, aud 
that, though nobody thought of its repeal, 
somebody had been sufficiently over- 
anxious about the matter to have pressed 
for its unnecessary re-affirmation in the 
supplementary act of 1745. 





Mr. Baldwin’s other point is a bold one, 
though not original, as the same objection 
was raised in the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court against the charter of Harvard Col- 
lege, and was then denied, Chief-Justice 
Parker giving the opinion. 

This second point denies the right of the 
Colonial Assembly to give a charter, or to 
establish a corporate body of any kind. 
This is more startling than formidable. If 
it had been true at the start, it would seem 
that one hundred and eighty-four years is a 
long enough term of use and possession, to 
have given the corporation by this time a 
title to its powers. Or, this failing, the 
Constitution of Connecticut might at least 
be appealed to as retroactive legislation 
legalizing the incorporation. 

But there is no need of desperate resort 
to ultimate powers. The Connecticut 
charter was notoriously a stronger one than 
Massachusetts had. It was probably made 
so on purpose by the framers in Englund, 
who loved the northern colony none too 
well, aud meant to depress it by raising up 
a stronger rival in Connecticut. But the 
weaker charter of Massachusetts was 
declared, by its supreme court, competent 
to issue a charter of incorporation. It is late 
in the day to raise this poiot in Connecti 
cut, especially as the legal right of Hart- 
ford, New Haven, New London and Nor- 
wich, of the oldest banks in the state, and 
of some other corporate bodies stand on ex- 
actly the same basis. 

What use of their powers, or what modi- 
fication of their rights the clerical members 
of the Yale corporation muy find it advisa- 
ble to make, 1s another and wholly differ- 
ent question. But so far as their clear, 
legal and exclusive title goes to their place, 
it is the waste of time, and the confusion of 
facts, to persist ia the attempt to deny 
it. 


— _ aan 
Editorial Notes, 

Not since ‘‘the prophet” Joseph Smith, Jr., 
weut 80 fiercely into Illinois politics, have the 
Mormon leaders fallen into so sorry a blunder as 
wheu they gave countenance to the scheme to 
set the national flag at half mast on the Fourth 
of July, and most bitterly do they rue their mis- 
take, For not their worst enemy could have 
plotted things fuller of evil than they have 
wrought for themselyes, The national indigna- 
tion, 80 universal and so profound, is something 
frightful, even for the theocratic eye to behold. 
And yet from the greatest to the least, that dis- 
loyal act is excused and defended. It was not 
treason, but sorrow instead which stirred their 
souls, sorrow that the wicked triumph in the 
Republic, while the saints are harried and lan- 
guish in prison. But, strangely enough, one 
inspired Apostle has made bold to affirm in the 
great Salt Lake Tabernacle, that in all these sore 
persecutions there is vo cause at all for mourn- 
ing, but only for joy. Since July 4th, protesta- 
tions of reverence for the sacred Constitution 
have sounded out in Utah as never before, John 
Taylor and Georg) Q. Cannon, though for six 
months 8o skillfully concealed that no Federal 
search- warrant can open up their biding-place, 
manage from time to time to reach the ears of 
the faithful with a word of cheer and exhorta- 
iton, ‘The latest voice from the invisible alleges 
that, though compelled to change their office 
from time to time, they have been able to per- 
form their duties in the main as much as when 
at home. In their judgment, the failure to hoist 
a few flags to the very top of the mast is too 
small a matter to kindle so great a fire, They 
affirm that ‘‘the authority of the Government is 
being made use of only to harrass, to persecute, 
and to destroy the most honorable and upright 
of the land. Families are dissevered, and homes 
made desolate.” Cities and towns “ are infesied 
with spotters, depuiy marshals, and all those 
questionable characters who have found em- 
ployment under despotic governments in other 
lands and in darker ages.” The Saints must 
live their religion, be true to their (polygamous) 
covenants, ** rally around the standard of free- 
dom, uphold the flag of the Republic, sustain the 
principles of human liberty, and maintain invi- 
olate the Constitution of the United Statés, and 
all laws in accordance therewith.” But woe to 
them who fight against Zion. 





Born Professor Briggs and ourselves offer an 
apology for the great space taken up thie week 
by the discussion of the Revision of the Old 
Testament. But the subject is of the greavest 
importance, and in this case the article could 
not well have been more compressed. Prof. 
Howard Osgood, to whose four-column article, 
two weeks ago, we again refer our readers, 
offered a most curiously compact discussion of 
Professor Brigge’s sharp criticisms of the Revis- 
jon. Dr, Osgood’s method was to take up Dr. 


“enough, but that it 





Briggs’s specifications of errors seriatum, and 
tell just what living scholars of high rank had 
expressed an opinion on each, and thus to show 
that Dr. Briggs coatradicted the best consensus. 
Thus one citation given on two letters, as “BL” 
(Bible for Learners), might need a quarter 
of a column, to correct it if wrong. Professor 
Briggs has taken up these citations, and we 
will give him credit for compression, in that he 
has taken only twice the space used by Dr. 
Osgood, It is well that the discussion should be 
very full and free, if it be only carried on with 
mutual tolerance. George Ehot thinks there 1s 
a peculiar temptation to acerbity in the discus- 
sion of Hebrew points and accents; but our 
readers will see that these discussions, if they do 
not cultivate an effusive courtesy, yet can be car- 
ried on witrout hostility. 


Amona the leading Baptist scholars of this coun- 
try, a larger proportion than might be expected 
are of Southern origin. We recall Dr. Broadus, of 
Low aville, Ky., Dr. Howard Osgood, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and Drs, ‘Tuy and Lyon, of Harvard 
University. A considerable part of the explana- 
tion certainly is found in the exceptional train- 
ing influence of the Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, formerly at Greenville, 8. C., and now 
moved to Louisville, Ky. We have a good deal 
to learn at tho North asout education from the 
institutions of the South, and among them from 
this seminary. I 4s marked peculiarity is that 
it has no fixed course of study. The studies are 
entirely opticnal, A student may enter any 
class and attend any recitations or lectures for 
which he finds himself fitted, and get what good 
out of the institution he can in a year, or he 
may remain three or four years, as he may find 
it necessary to secure the diploma of the semi- 
nary. If he finds himself especially attracted to 
theology, or biblical criticism, or church history, 
he can devote his time to that without labor- 
ing over the minuti# of the other departments. 
In fact, that seminary takes the ground that a 
student from twenty-one to thirty years old, 
who has had the *‘op'ional” privileges of col- 
lege, is not the sort of lumber to be attached to 
the revolving point of a lathe, and turned out 
by the same cam that shapes every other student. 
We know of instructors who believe that the 
Louisville system is right, but no Northern 
seminary has as yet dared to adopt it. Perhaps 
it is not quite safe. We have observed that 
those Southern Baptists have a great deal of in- 
dependence. 


Miss ApELE M. Freupe has gone back to her 
mission work in China, and our suggestion that 
she be elected to the Presidency of Vassar Col- 
lege, though warmly seconded by many who 
have the best interests of that college at heart, 
has not met, we judge, the approval of the 
trustecs. It is reported that they say, when 
asked by Baptist scholars and editors (for it 
seems admitted that this is a Bapiist position) 
why she is not elected, that she is competent 
will not do to elect a 
woman. Then when the reason is asked why it 
will not do, the answer is that some of the pro- 
feesors are men, and it would never, never do to 
put men under the presidency of a woman, that 
they would never submit to it, and all that, 
Let it be tried, and we warrant that they would 
not make any objection on that score. But the 
objection raises it out of a mere question of 
compctency. It would seem that no woman, no 
matter how competent, would be acceptable. 
Well, let them try it a few years longer, if they 
will, and see what they can do to still the com- 
plaints of their graduates. We believe that it is 
better for a woman’s college to have, of two 
equally qualified candidates, a woman president 
or professor, and the admicable tone and spirit 
which a trustee of Vassar, on a tour of explora- 
tion lately found to his delight in Wellesley Col- 
lege, under the presidency of Miss Freeman, 
will go some way in supporting our position, 
We are aisappointed that the Vassar trustees 
have not seen their opportunity. We doubt not 
that other women beside Miss Fielde, perhaps 
among the graduates, might be found worthy 
of the position, We mentioned her, simply be- 
cause we knew her to be a woman of rare quali- 
fications, a successful missionary toacher, 
honored by the foreign residents of the Chinese 
ports, asa scholar and the author of an im- 
portant dictionary of the Swatow dialect, as a 
woman of broad culture, who spent her vaca- 
tion at home in thorough biological study and 
original research, which has borne fruit in our 
scientific journals, and as possessing that 
dignity of manner and commanding physical 
presence which impresses all that meet her. 
But she is not a man—she is more. 





Tue officers of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation appeal to its friends for help in view of 
threatened injury to its work from the falling 
away of receipts. A debt was inherited from 
last year, of about $13,000, which instead of 
being wiped out, as anticipated, has increased to 
something over $40,000. Receipts in August as 
usual have been slight, and there are no reserve 
funds on which to draw for the emergency. 
There will be needed from Jiving donors during 





the month of September, not less than $80,000 
in order to avoid a debt at the end of the year. 
Such a debt must work disastrously in miany 
ways. The crippling of missions already in 
operation, the suspension of some of them 
altogether, the sacrifice of vantage ground that 
has been gained at much cost of money and ser- 
vice, the turning away from new fields that 
urgently call for aid, are all involved. We 
should be sorry to believe the friends of the 
Association willing that there should be such 
curtailment and surrender? Dr. James Powell, 
Secretary of the Society, writes us: 

God hag just called us to bury the great hero, 
whose sword emancipated the slave, whose Presi- 
dential administrations witnessed the freedman’s 
enfranchisement, and the inauguration of the first 
Dational effort to Christianize and civilize the 
Indian, and who always gave his influence on the 
side of fairness to the Chinaman. It was the suc- 
cessful championship of these ideas, Christian free- 
dom, inte}ligence and justice for all, that made Gen- 
eral Grant so dear to tre American heart, and which 
for all time will place his name among the greatest 
of earth, Would it rot be a most deplorable evil if 
this Association, whose great aim is to reach the 
neglected classes of our country, should be com- 
pelled to take a backward step inits work, even 
while the nation is Lending with sorrow around his 
tomb? May we not take advantage of the broader 
and deeper sympathy fur mankind that springs out 
of the national loss, and ask the people to rescue 
our work from danger at such an hour as this? We 
especially ask our friends whom God has blessed 
with wealth, to come up promptly to our relief with 
large gifts. We beg allin whose hearts our work 
has a place, to do for us as they have ability. We 
invite pasturs (and where there are no pastors, offi- 
cers of the churches) to bring our pressing need to 
the attention of the people, and to give them an op- 
portunity to make such contributions as they may 
feel able and inclined, in view of the circumstances. 
Feeling confident that our friends have the ability to 
give us aj] and much more than we ask, believing 
that if they can be brought to know our need and to 
realize the evil that must follow if the need is not 
supplied, they will give it, we make to them this our 
appeal in Christ’s name and for Cnrist’s poor, 


Ir is quite possible, and, indeed, probable, 
that there will be at least four vacancies on the 
Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, to be filled during the term of President 
Cleveland. The law provides that any Federal 
judge who has served on the bench for ten years, 
and has reached the age of seventy years, and 
who after this period resigus his office, shall be 
entitled to receive the full amount of his annual 
salary during the remainder of his hfe. Mr. 
Justice Bradley, who is now seventy-two years 
of age, has already come within this provision. 
Chief Justice Waite and Messrs, Justices Miller 
and Field will next year be seventy years old, 
with a service of ten years on the Bench of the 
Supreme Court, and will, consequently, be en- 
titled to retire on their full salaries during the 
remainder of iife. It is not improbable that all 
these Justices of the Supreme Court will avail 
themselves of the privilege ; and, in this event, 
President Cleveland will have four appointments 
to make. The court, a8 now constituted, con- 
sists of cight Republicans aud one Democrat. 
Mr. Justice Field was appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1563, and was then regarded as a 
Republican. Since that period he has attached 
himself to the Democratic party, and has been 
so recognized for several years. President 
Cleveland would naturally turn to his own party 
in filling the vacancies which may happen dur- 
ing his term; and to this there can be no just 
objection, provided the persons selected are 
qualified by character and legal ability for the 
duties of the office. It would be wise also to 
appoint at least one judge who would be recog- 
nized as a Southern man, and as such, a fitting 
representative of the Southern people. The 
South is not now represented in the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Justice Harlan was appointed from 
the border state of Kentucky, and has since re- 
moved to Illinois. Mr. Justice Woods was tem- 
porarily a resident of Georgia when appointed ; 
but he was really an Ohio man, and simply took 
up a Southern residence to obviate the objection 
to his appointment as a resident of Obio, that 
state already having two justices on the bench. 
The truth is that the South, in the proper sense 
of the term, has no representative on the Bench 
of the Supreme Court, aud we are of the opin- 
ion that the time has fully come when this in- 
equality should be corrected at the first oppor- 
tunity. It is true that the office is not a politi- 
cal one; yet it is fitting that the incumbents 
thereof should be properiy distributed through- 
cut the different sections of the country. 





Lire insurance companies are beginning to 
canvas the question of omitting from their poli- 
cies altogether what is called the *‘ suicide class,’’ 
which provides that the policy shall be void if 
the party insured dies by his own bands. Some 
companies have already adopted this course; 
and the result of their experience is that the 
change has neither increased nor decreased the 
number of suicides among théir policyholders. 
It a policyboider is actually insane, then the 
suicide clause in the policy will not operate as a 
motive to prevent self-destruction ; and if in this 
state of mind he takes his own life, then, ac- 
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cording to repeated decisions of the courts, the 
clause will not render the policy void, any more 
than if he had been killed by a stroke of light- 
ning. If, onthe other band, the policyholder be 
a sane person, then the love of life is naturally 
so strong and controlling, that it is next to an 
impossibility that he should perpetrate an act 
of self-murder, in order the sooner to secure the 
payment of the policy to his family, especially 
in view of the fact, which he would understand, 
that he might thereby make his policy void al- 
together. Considered a8 & deterrent against 
suicides among policyholders, which is the only 
object of the ‘‘ suicide clause,” we do not believe 
that it has any practical value in the system of 
life insurance, and do believe that if it were 
wholly omitted, the change would make no dif- 
ference in the number of such suicides. It does 
not operate as a motive upon insane persons, 
and does not in their case make the policies 
void, even when they take their own lives; and 
itis not needed to prevent sane persons from 
killing themselves, since this result is already 
secured by the natural love of life. We are, 
hence, not surprised to find that the omission of 
the clause, so far as tried, has made no difference 
in the number of suicides among those whose 
lives were insured, 

..Universalists used tobe popularly credited 
with the belief, that no matter how wicked a man 
may be, as soon as he dies he goes to heaven ; 
that Judas Iscariot 

—*' by a cord 
Outwent his Lord 
And got to Heaven first.” 
But The Universalist tells us that it fully be- 
lieves that the villains of the London disclosures 
will all go to Hell: 

“For such as these, Universalists believe in Hell 

general and particular, al] and singular, and are not 
ashamed of their taith.” 
Owning up this faith, it turns about and wants 
to know if we who believe in the orthodox Hell 
and the orthodox salvation, do not hold that if 
one of those scoundrels makes a genuine repen- 
tance, he gets bis neck out of punishment, and 
escapes Hell scot-free? Yes, so itis. Weown it 
freely. We do believe that repentance means 
salvation, not from all the scars of sin, but from 
its punishment, even for the vilest. So the 
Bible teaches, and so Universalists used to be- 
lieve, when they did not teach that they must 
pay out the penalty, but trusted in salvation by 
God’s grace. 


..We commend The Interior’s lynx-eyed 
vigilance to see to it that innocent and guileless 
Presbyterians are not cbloroformed and suffo- 
cated by wily and homicidal Congreguationalists, 
If Dr. Gray would only devote his whole time to 
jaunts and junketings away from his office, we 
doubt not he might efficiently discover and un- 
cover all the malicious plots of his rivals. His 
last discovery he made at Jamestown, Dak., 
(they call it Jim-town there), where two years 
ago, the Presbyterians of the vicinity planned 
to start a college, the people of the town to 
raise $10,000 and the Presbytery to raise $15,000 
more. But times were hard and the money 
could not be raised. Here a Congregationalist 
steps in and promises to give $20,000 to start 
the college, provided there were a Congrega- 
tional Church there. Hereupon somebody calls 
a meeting to see if the Presbyterian church, five 
years old, will not join the Congregational As- 
sociation, and just then Dr. Gray appeared on 
the scene, smelt the rat, saw it brewing in the 
storm, and nipped itin the bud. And is not he 
hotly angry? 


..Brought up to talk Arabic as fluently as 
English, Prof. J. D. Lansing, the young protes- 
sor of Hebrew in the theological seminary at 
New Brunswick, is tempted to think, as his 
article in The Christian at Work shows, that 
Arabic will explain everything that is darkin the 
Old Testament, while the Septuagint is of the 
least value, Possibly F. H. Wood’s paper on 
“ Studia Biblica,” just issued by Oxford scholars, 
on the Septuagint of Samuel, may modify his 
views. “Even the imperfect knowledge of He- 
brew which the translators frequently exhibit 
is,” he says, “‘often a real gain to the critical 
student.” It would be a service if Professor 
Lansing would make a careful study of the text 
of Saadi’s Arabic version, which might give some 
light on the condition of the Massoretic text, 
which he valnes so highly, at a period earlier 
than any existing manuscripts. He speaks of 
the Septuagint’s reading doom for doon, 
(dwell for ‘‘strive”) inGen. vi. 8. Most scholars 
suppose it to be loon which they read. 


The Central Presbyterian, of Richmond, 
Va., edited by no less a scientific scholar than 
Dr. Southall, says: 


“There are scores of ministers to-day who adhere 
to the old notion that the globe was created about 
six thousand years ago, in six solar days of twenty- 
four hours each, along with the sun, the planets and 
the fixed stars, and that the shells which one finds 
imbedded in the rocks of the oldest geological for- 
Mations on the tops of the Alleghanies, or in the 
limestones of the great Valley of Virginia, were left 
there by the Noachian flood.” 


A Welsh curate is said to haye lately made th 





following astronomical observations to an Eng- 
lish congregation : 

“A star is but a little dotin the sky. So many 
stars make one planet. So many planets make one 
constellation. So many constellations make one 
milky way. Six milky ways make one aurora bore- 
alis.” 

It is safe to say that such men should avoid 
preaching against science. But who shouldn’t? 


...-According to the reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, 145 theological schools and 
colieges in the country have a productive prop- 
erty of #9,500,000, and an annual income there- 
from of nearly $600,000 ; while the value of the 
income bearing funds of the eighty-seven medi- 
cal colleges does not exceed $350,000, with an 
annual income of only about $20,000. If these 
figures can be trusted they show not only that 
the theological schools are much better endowed 
than the medica], but that their funds are in- 
vested with much more worldly wisdom. In the 
case of the medical schools, the support of the 
instructors depends almost wholly on fees, while 
theological students pay nothing for tuition or 
diplomas. As a result of their poverty the medi- 
cal schools are poorly equipped, supplying Jittle 
besides lectures, with only the meagerest provis- 
ion for the study of anything beyond charts and 
models, Therefore the rage for study abroad. 


..For months, in Utah, the tide set toward 
the prisons, but now, for some weeks, a counter- 
movement has been in progress. That is to say, 
a majority of the elders have been sentenced for 
short terms, and several have already served out 
their time, and are free men again. On a Sun- 
day, not long since, one Bishop Fotheringham, 
of Beaver, appeared in the Salt Lake Tabernacle 
and made a sensation by his presence and re- 
marks, having been released from the peniren- 
tiary only that morning. He was received with 
great demonstrations of interest, and was pre- 
sented to the thousands as a holy confessor, 
He, like all the rest, talked defiantly as ever, but 
it remains to be seen whether any who have 
actually tasted prison fare, will so carry them- 
selves as to provoke a second prosecution. 


.-A writer in The Churchman, Samuel 
Fulkr (we suppose the professor of that name 
in the seminary at Middletown), has a delight- 
ful little short argument against the Old 
Testament Revision. (1) Paul wrote the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, as proved by II Pet. iii, 15, 
16. (2) Then Paul, in Heb. i, 7, definitely pro- 
nounces ** angels” to be the proper translation 
of Elohim, Ps, civ, 4. (3) Heb. ii, 9, uses the 
same word to translate Elohim, in Ps, 
viii, 5, and so gives Paul’s authority that it is 
correct. (4) But the new Revision translates 
the passage “‘ little lower than God,” and gives 
the Jie to the decision of Paul, and is, therefore, 
wrong. Such are the foes against which revis- 
ion has to contend. 


* angels” 


.-There isa ferryboat connecting Norfolk 
and Berkley, Va., and Negroes are forbidden to 
go on the white side of the boat. During a late 
conference, the Baptist ministers entered the 
sacred saloon, and were taken out by force and 
put on the other side, A writer in the Rich- 
mond Keligious Herald defends this action, on 
the ground that there is a sign up: ‘This side 
for Whites,” and ‘‘ This side for Negroes,” and 
that the men saw the sign and refused to 
obey, and were noisy when forced out. Really, 
that seems to us like confession that a gross 
wrong is habitually done, and, therefore, it was 
rightfully done at this time, 


++. The Congregationalist says : 

“We have before us the issue of the London 

Times for the week ending 31st July last—two days 
after the Manrion House Committee had made its 
report. It does not containthatreport. It includes 
neither editorial reference to it, nor to its appalling 
subject.” 
The Times and the other English papers sup- 
press, as far as possible, all reference to The 
Pall Mall Gazette disclosures, but our copy of 
The Times (not the weekly) contained the Man- 
sion Committee’s report, given without com- 
ment, and as inconspicuously as possible, 


..+-The Utica Observer, which is a staunch 
Democratic paper, says: ‘* The kind of reformer 
the Democrats like is one who, with the assist- 
ance of the Postmaster-General, can turn out two 
hundred and fifty Republicans in a single day, 
as Cleveland did thie week.” This is letting out 
the true inwardness of Democratic office-seekers, 
and largely of the Democratic Party. President 
Cleveland bas a difficult task in the effort to 
keep his pledges, and at the same time keep him- 
self on good terms with his own party. 


.-The new American Historical Aseociation 
is now well organized, and will hold its second 
meeting at Saratoga, September 8th—10th. 
This national society will bring into unity the 
labor of the several local associations, and is 
called for by the great development that his- 
torical studies are now making. The open- 
ing address will be by the President, Andrew D. 
White, of Ithica, and an interesting meeting is 
assured. The association was organized last 
year, 40 members, and now enrolls 281. 


-.+»We have the authority of William G, 





Thompson, M. D., that a cowboy in Arizona, 
was lately shot dead in the saddle for the insult 
of calling his comrade a profane microbe, It cer 
tainly cannot be the profane epithet at which 
offense was taken, for that is slung about with- 
out stint, and, according to the code of cowboy, 
means nothing. It must have been the 
new word microbe which had to be avenged, So 
that germ theory kills men not only with the 
cholera but with the pistol. 


..Bishop Huntington says that * the public 
worship of Almighty God, including prayer, 
praise, confession of sin, and the reading of His 
revelation, is a far higher and holier function 
than preaching.” As we read the Scripvures, 
this is not true. Paul began his directions 
about the conduct of religious meetings with 
the words: ‘ Follow after love ; yet desire earn- 
estly spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may 
prophesy.” He put preaching at the head of 
gospel services. 


..In an article on Protestant and Catholic 
missions in Samoa, which contains statements 
that need careful looking up. The Catholic 
Union says that the efforts in Protertants to 
proselyte in Catholis countries only result io 
making ivfidels of Catholics, In that work 
Protestauts cannot well compete with Catholics, 
There are twice as many infidels to the popula- 
tion in France or Italy as there are in KMogland 
or the United States. 


..The Keiley incident has its humorous 
sides. It was amusing that so liberal a Catholic 
as Mr. Keiley should be rejected by the Italian 
Government for his intense Papalism; and now 
the strange story is repeated that his support of 
Mr. Keiley has cost Archbishop Gibbons the Car- 
dinalate, which will go to Boston instead of 
Baltimore. So Keiley would appear to be 
equally out of favor at the Quirinial and the 
Vatican. 


.. The Catholic Mirror says of Dr, Newman 
and his funeral sermon : 

“Thia blasphemous evangelical exponent went 
so far as to place General Grant’s character above 
that cf Christ’s. To such depths does the private 
(personal) judgment of Protestantism naturally 
descend,” 

Will the Mirror please specify and prove its 
assertion, or confess the libel. 


..We shall all very heartily weleome Arch- 
deacon Farrar to America. He expects to 
reach Niagara, by way of Quebec, on the 18th 
of September, and will visit Chicago, Ballti- 
more, Philadelphia, Washington, New Haven, 
and New York, He will make an address before 
the Johns Hopkins University, and give three 
lectures in this city, and doubtless speak in 
other places. 


.. The Advance says that H. H.’s first at- 
tempt to write prose was made at the request of 
the editor of The Century, Mr. R. W. Gilder, 
her first effort appearing under the nom de plume 
of Saxe Holm. That may be true, as far as 
stories are concerned, but she wrote prose arti- 
cles for Tux INDEPENDENT some years before her 
Saxe Hvulm storics appeared in Scribner's 
Monthly. 


..Dr. A. H. Bradford is one of those pastors 
that command the attention of their people, 
because they do not shut their ears to the ques- 
tions which their day is asking. He has taken 
the right way to find the causes of the Socialis- 
tic disease, in visiting the Socialist leaders, 
and hearing their story, which he tells in THz 
INDEPENDENT this week. 


...Of the fifteen hundred lawyers in Phila- 
delphia, the Times, of that city, finds that nine- 
tenths are either church members, or have well- 
defined church affiliations, That is no more 
than we should have expected. It is true of all 
our professional people. The question is, 
whether it is true of mechanics, 


....Mr, Starbuck’s articles which we have 
published, on the doctrines of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, we observe are appreciated. Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton, said of an article of 
Mr. Starbuck’s in the Bibliotheca Sacra, on the 
“Unintelligent Treatment of Romanism,” that 
it ought to mark an era, 


...-It may be thought very chivalrous in Mrs, 
Mark Pattison to have telegraphed from India, 
on learning the scandal against her intended 
husband, to have her engagement with Sir 
Charles Dilke announced, but few men would 
give advice to a daughter or sister to take such 
a hasty step, 


.... Where are the threatened Democratic re- 
volts against the President? The meetings of 
conventions and general committees make haste 
to give their endorsement, and Iowa declares him 
to have an honesty and courage equal to Andrew 
Jackson’s, and promises him unswerving sup- 
port. 


....-The suggestion in The Christian Intelli- 
gencer, that a Commission now take up the Revi- 
sion, both Old and New Testament, and barmo- 
nize it, and eliminate the remaining errors, may 
be assumed to come from no less a man than 
pne of the Reyisers, Dr. T. W, Chambers, 
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Soorsina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known s Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, “olds, Croup and 
Consumption. Tt is an old and tried friend 
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DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL CO, 


Messxs. W. & B. Dovatas, of Middletown, 
have advertised in THE INDEPENDENT continual ay 
awreat many years, with the most fraying 
having thereby made sales in near) yal) reli 
world, Their pumps, engines, and hyd bere 
chines, vt which they make every conceivable’ ne 
size, style and shape, are known every where 
out the civilized world, and they we icine 
highest honors at the Uviversal &x; 
at Vienna, aud the Centennial & —— tion “at Phi i 
phia, Their works wese founded cor- 
porated by a special charter ieranted by by one 
of Connecticut in 1868, While they are the 
most extensive manufacturers in their line 


in the United States,there are none more non Gable 
or respected. 
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THE Manhattan Life Insurance Company is doing a 
wise thing in endeavoring to cheapey the price of in- 
surance by making insurance at non-participating 
rates a special feature of its business, These rates 
are, of course, considerably lower than those ordin - 
arily charged by life insurance companies, and are 
80 because no return premium or “ dividend,” as it is 
erroneously called, is contemplated on the policies 
issued at these rates, What the people want is simply 
insurance, and they want that at the lowest rate con- 
sistent with absolute security. It seems rather an un. 
businesslike proceeding, to say the least or it, to de« 
mand an unnecessarily high premium appsrently with 
no other purpose in view than that a portion of 
it may be annually returned to the payers under the 
enticing and delusive name of a“ dividend,” at the 
end of the year, whereas it is nothing more than 
merely giving you back your change. Butin addition 
to the practice being unbusinessiike, it is also expen- 
sive, inasmuch as commissions and taxes are paid on 
the excessive as well as the necessary premium charge 
These nOn-participating policies of the Manhattan 
Life should add to the business and popularity cf this 
old-established and well known Company.—N. Y 
Indicator, 
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The SMITH & SHAW 


The Most Unique Ap- 
pliance of the Age. 

To be used with a com- 
panion Dumb-Bell for 
Electrified Exercise; or as 
an Klectro-Magnetic Bat- 
tery for family use, 

These Dumb- Bells are adapted to any one requiring 
exercise, and to all whose nerves and general system 
needsatoning up. Any one can operate them, and 
their use brings universal pleasure and benefit. 

Send for price-list and descriptive circular 


THE SMITH & SHAW ELECTRIC CO., 
168 West 34th st..NEW YORK. 
Mention Tue INDEPENDENT. 











Ovestry cured; fat folke reduged to ormal size, 
Improved health ruaranteed. ite 0 for cireulars, 
Drs. Devsmore, 180 West 44th Street, 
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THE OBLIGATION OF CONTRACTS 
BY STATES. 





Tue Constitution of the United States, as 
‘* the supreme law of the land” in and over 
every state of the Union, expressly declares 
that no state shall pass any ‘‘ law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” This prohibi- 
tion dispossesses the states of all power to 
do the thing prohibited. 

The term ‘‘ contracts,” as used in the 
prohibition, applies to contracts between a 
stute and individuals as fully as to those 
between individuals. It embraces both 
classes of contracts, and is equally opera- 
tive in respect to both; and hence a state 
can bo more pass a law impuiring the obli- 
gation of its own contract with its own 
citizens, or the citizens of anuther state, or 
the citizens or subjects of a foreign atate, 
thau it can pass a law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts between individual per- 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in construing the prohibition, has 
in repeated instances laid down this doc- 
trine. (New Jersey v. Wilson, 7 branch, 
164,166; The Providence Bank v. Billings, 
4 Pet. 514,560; Green v. Biddle, 8 Wheat. 
1,84; Woodruff v. Prapnall, 10 How. 190,- 
207; and Wolff v. New Orleans, 102 U. 5. 
358,367.) 

The term *‘ obligation,’ 
this provision, does not mean the moral 
duty of fulfilling contracts 
merely in an ethical point of light, but 


sons. 


us occurring in 
considered 


rather means the daws existing when the 
contract was made, and where it is to be 
performed, which laws define the legal 
rights and duties of the parties, and pro- 
vide the remedies for their enforcement. 
Every contract is assumed to be made in 
contemplation of these laws; and hence the 
laws, as thus existing, constitute the legal 
obligation of the contract, The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in McCracken 
v. Hayward, 2 How. 608,612, said: ‘* The 
obligation of a contract consists in its bind- 
ing force on the party who makes it. This 
depends on the laws in existence when it 
is made; these are necessarily referred to 
in all contracts and form a part of them as 
the measure of the obligation to perform 
them by the one party, and the 
acquired by the other.” 

The language of the Supreme Court on 
this point is still more detinite and em- 
puatic in Walker v. Whitehead, 16 Wall. 
814, 817, in which case it was said: ‘* The 
laws which exist at the time and place of 
the making of a contract, and where it is 
to be performed, enter into and form a part 
of it. This embraces alike those which 
affect its validity, construction, discharge, 
and enforcement. Nothing is more mate- 
rial to the obligation of a contract than the 
means of its enforcement. The ideas of 
validity anl inseparable, 
and both are parts of the obligation which 
is guaranteed by the Constitution against 
impairment.” ‘The obligation of acontract, 
in the sense of the Constitution, consists, 
then, uot simply in its written terms and 
specifications, but also in the laws upplica- 
ble thereto, and existing when and where 
it was mude, and where it is to be per- 
formed, whether these laws relate to its 
validity, construction, discharge, or en- 
forcement. It is, for all legal purposes af- 
fecting the sights, duties, and remedies of 
the contracting parties, as if these laws 
were, word for word, actually written in 
the contract, The parties, in legal contem- 
plation, agree to be governed by these laws 
in the relation which the contract creates. 
If the laws furnish certain means of en- 
forcing it, cither by specific performance, 
or by compensatory damages in case of 
default, then they agree that the contract 
shall be enforcible in this way. 

The rule of the Constitution then, is this; 
That no state shall, subsequently to the 
making of contracts, pass any law abro- 
gating contracts that were legal when 
made, or changing their terms and substi- 
tuting other terms therefor, or so changing 
the laws, existing when the contracts were 
made, as to lessen their legal force, or im- 
pair the rights or remedies of either party. 
The plain intention of the Constitution is 
that contracts, being made, shall not, to the 
injury of either party, be disturbed by any 
subsequent state legislation; and this in 
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tention is founded in the most obvious 
equity. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in The Planters’ Bank v. Sharp, 6 How. 
801,327, said: ‘‘One of the tests that a con- 
tract has been impaired is, that its value 
has, by legislation, been diminished. It is 
not, by the Constitution, to be impaired at 
all. This is not a question of degree, or 
manner, or cause, but of encroaching in any 
respect on its obligation, dispensing with 
any part of its force.” 

So, also, the same court, in Bropson v. 
Kinzie, 1 How. 311,317, said: *‘ It is diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to draw a line that would be 
applicable in all cases between legitimate 
alterations of the remedy and provisions 
which, in the torm of remedy, impair the 
right. But it is manifest that the obliga- 
tion of a contract, and the rights of a party 
under it, may in effect be destroyed by 
denying a remedy altogether, or may be 
seriously impaired by burdening the pro- 
ceedings with new conditions and restric- 
tions, so as to make the remedy hardly 
worth pursuing. And no one, we presume, 
would say that there is any substantial dif- 
ference between a retrospective law, de- 
claring a particular contract or class of 
contracts to be abrogated and void, and 
one which took away all remedy to en- 
force them, or encumbered it with con- 
ditions that rendered it useless or imprac- 
ticable to pursue it.” 

In Edwards v. Kearzey, 96 U. 8. 595,- 
607, the same court also said: ‘* The 
remedy subsisting in a state when and 
where a contract is made and is to be per- 
formed, is a part of its obligation, and any 
subsequent law of the state which so affects 
that remedy as substantially to impair and 
lessen the value of the contracts, is forbid- 
den by the Constitution, and is therefore 
void.” To the like effect is the language 
of the court in Louisiana v. New Orleans, 
102 U.S. 203.206, in which case it was 
said: ** The obligation of a contract, in the 
constitutional sense, is the means provided 
by law by which it can be enforced, by 
which the parties can be obliged to perform 
it. Whatever legislation lessens the 
efficacy of these means, impairs the obliga- 
tion. Jf it tend to postpone or retard the 
enforcement of the contract, the obligation 
of the latter is to that extent weakened.” 

These cases show what kind of state 
legislation, in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, impairs ‘the 
obligation of contracts” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. If a state 
law comes within this meaning as thus ex- 
plained, which is always a question for 
judicial construction in each particular 
case, then it is not law at all, no matter 
how regularly it may have been enacted by 
the legislature that passed it, and cannot 
be referred to in a court of justice as a rule 
of decision. The contract stands, just as 
it was when made, untouched and unaf- 
fected by such « law; and the laws applica- 
ble to it when made, also stand as the rule 
of the rights and remedies ot both parties. 
The Constitution of the United States 
declares that they shall stand against any 
altempt by state legislation to impair the 
obligation of contracts. 

It is true that no state can, in its own 
courts, be directly sued on its contracts, 
except with its own consent, and that, 
since the adoption of the Eleventh Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, no state can be 
directly sued in any Federal court by a citi- 
zen of another state. or by a citizen or sub- 
ject of a foreign state. But this immunity 
from suits does not exempt any state from 
the constitutional provision which declares 
that no state shall pass any ‘law impairing 
the obligation of contracts.” This provis- 
ion remains in full force and vitality. Ifa 
state has made acontract, and subsequently 
its legislature passes a Jaw alleged to im- 
pair the obligation of that contract, then a 
Federal court, having jurisdiction in a con- 
troversy between the parties to a suit in 
which the validity of this law arises as a 
question to be determined, will not be dis- 
possessed of its jurisdiction, because a con- 
tract made by a state happens to be in- 
volved in the suit, bt will have full power 
to consider and determjne the controversy, 
and decide whether the law in question 
does impair the obligation of the state con- 
tract, aud, if this be its character, to treat 
it as not being law at all, ‘with whatever 








legal consequences to the rights of the liti- 
gants, may be the result of the determina- 
tion.” The Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking through Mr. Justice Mat- 
thews, in the recent case of Poindexter v. 
Greenhow, five Supreme Court Reporter, 
903,912, laid down this broad principle, and 
referred to a series of decisions by that 
court, in which the principle had been af- 
firmed. 

A state officer who undertakes to give 
effect to a state law which the Constitution 
of the United States makes null and void, 
and who is in a Federal court sued by an 
aggrieved party, cannot exempt himself 
from the suit by pleading that he is acting 
as the agent of the state, and that the suit 
i3 virtually against the state of which he is 
an Officer. The fact is, that the law under 
which he claims to be acting, is not a state 
law at all, since it is contrary to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and hence, 
it gives him no protection and no authority 
whatever. He is sued and may be sued as 
an individual and a wrong-doer, in a Fed- 
eral court, by an aggrieved party. His 
mere assertion that he is acting, as a state 
officer amounts to nothing, unless he can 
show a valid state law authorizing the ac- 
tion. This doctrine was affirmed in the 
case of Poindexter v. Greenhow, above re- 
ferred to, and in Cunningham v. The Macon 
& Brunswick Railroad Co., 109 U. 8. 446. 

The constitutional provision against the 
impairment of the obligation of contracts, 
though by no means a sufficient remeuy 
against state repudiation, has, nevertheless, 
in the hands of courts, both state and 
Federal, done a good service in nullifying 
state laws that were in conflict with rights 
acquired by contract and guarantecd by this 
provision. No better illustration of this 
remark can be found than tiat furnished 
by the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Virginia 
Coupon Tax cases. The court decided tnat 
the state of Virginia had, under the Fund- 
ing Act of 1871, made a contract with the 
holders of the bonds and coupons authorized 
by the act, and that the laws subsequently 
passed by the legislature of that state that 
were inconsistent with this contract, and 
with the laws applicable to 1t when the 
contract was made, have no validity what- 
ever, and can afford no protection to a 
state officer who acts under them, and who, 
when sued as a trespasser by the aggrieved 
party, secks to justify his action by an ap- 
peal to their laws. The supreme law of 
the land, in declaring that no state shall 
pass any ‘‘law impairing the obligation of 
contracts,” makes the repudiating acts of 
the legislature of Virginia utterly null and 
void. 

The tax receivable coupons provided for 
in the Funding Act of 1871, are receivable 
for this purpose when tendered by the tax- 
payer in payment of bis taxes; and if the 
tax collector, having refused to receive 
these coupons in payment of taxes, pro- 
ceeds to enforce payment by the seizure 
and sale of the taxpayer’s property, he will 
be acting without the authority of any 
valid law; and this will put him into the 
category of a trespasser, and render him 
personally liable therefore. An unconsti- 
tutional state law, which is absolutely with- 
out any authority, can give him no protec- 
tion iu the premises. Sv tye Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided. 


— 


RICH MEN. 


A RECENT issue of the Hoening Telegram, 
of this city, contained the following state- 
ment in respect to the reputed wealth and 





income of the four richest men in the 
world: 
Duke of Vander- 

Westminster. bilt. 
COIN . cc ccivccccvccescessess $80,000,000 $175,000,000 
Pe a ntnd subse neces hsene 4,060,000 7,500,000 
POP WERE, 00.06 cuvcseccccse 800,000 676,000 
POP TG ib caw ddcsiccnccttesies 10,000 15,000 
FO WOE Riccnccccscevccssccess $50 800 
Per minute......... eccondees 7 18 

Rothschild, Mackay. 
CORAL, ..0:.0000: caamoielweitate $200,000,000 $275,000,000 
POE FOR. .cccces ceccccocce ++ 10,000,000 18,750,000 
Per month...... eoccccccocene 850,000 1,000 ,000 
POP GAS ccc ccdsescccedscvcsss 25,000 35,000 
BOP BOR. 0.0. ccccics jv Bvntamel 1,00 1,500 
POP MBWIG. hoses ccsiccdeveces 20 25 


We do not know that this is a correct 
statement; butif we suppose it to be true, 
then, if wealth were either the source or 
the sign of happiness, in proportion to its 





quantity, so that the richer a man is the 
happier he will be, these four gentlemen 
would be the happiest men in the world. 
This, huwever, as everybody knows, is not 
the fact. There is no doubt that there is a 
certain degree of pleasure naturally con- 
nected with the possession of great wealth; 
yet many a man in his poverty is far hap- 
pier than the rich rolling in their luxury. 
He who depends simply or mainly on 
wealth, for his enjoyment of life will, in 
the end, find that he has made a great mis- 
take. 

So, also, if the possession of wealth were 
the criterion of personal character, so that 
the richer one is the better man he is in the 
moral sense, then these four gentlemen 
would be the four best men in the world. 
This, however, is not true. Great wealth 
is no sign of virtue, even in the lower sense 
of this term, and certainly no such sign in 
the sense that puts the soul in harmony 
with God and assures it of blessedness in 
another life. Rich men are not necessarily 
good men, and in moral estimate they may 
be among the very worst of men. 

Nor again is the value or usefulness of a 
man to the world to be measured by his 
wealth. Great wealth brings with it great 
responsibilities, since it gives the power 
and supplies the opportunity of great use- 
fulness to others in deeds of charity and 
bencficence. But the mere possession of 
wealth will not secure this result. Tne re- 
sult depends upon the use of that wealth, 
und not upon its possession. Rich men 
are sometimes exceedingly niggardly and 
narrow-minded, mean-spirited, with no in- 
terest in the general weal of mankind, and 
with no sympathy for the sufferings of 
their race. They have no idea of doing 
good, and are really of very little value to 
the world; and when they die, nobody 
speaks of their death as a loss to mankind. 
Tunis, tuough not always the case, is tou 
often the truth in respect to the rich. They 
are not rich in good works. 

Happiness, virtue and usefulness, are the 
three cardinal ideas in regard to every hu- 
mun life. They cunstitute the essence and 
measure of its real significance; and yet no 
one of them is necessarily identified witu 
or secured by the possession of great 
wealth. The latter may exist when the 
former are absent. Simply to say that a 
man is very rich is to say but little in his 
favor. “ More must be said, and more must 
be true, or in all the important senses which 
make life siguificant, he may be very poor. 

x seein Rees, Blas 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe gradual absorption of the accumu- 
lated idle funds, goes steadily on, though 
the supply continues to be greater than the 
requirements of burrowers call for as yet. 
There is every evidence, however, of an 
increasing demand for loanable funds, 
owing to the better feeling that pervades 
iu commercial cirzles and the improved 
outiook of general trade. The necessities 
for money that must soon arise for the pur- 
pose of moving the crops to the seabvard, 
is looked forward to with encouragement, 
as the requirements wili be large, and tend 
to give employment to the surplus that is 
now in the marset. The situation indi- 
cates a steady and gradual improvement, 
and there is sufficient foundation to believe 
that the current of fiuancial affairs has 
commenced to flow in the proper direction 
for favorable prospects in the future. The 
large supply of loanable funds on hand 
has prevented the possibility of any 
advance in rates of interest, but there 
is little doubt, should the demand increase 
in the same ratio as it has the last few 
weeks, that it will be but a short time be- 
fore rates will commence to harden, The 
financial situation abroad is unchanged, the 
Bank of England having made no alteration 
in the posted rates of disccunt, while in the 
open market in Londou money continues 
cheap aud abundant. In the local market 
there has been a firmer feeling among large 
loaners and a prefercnce has been shown 
for call loans. At the Stock Exchange call 
loans have ruled 1@2 per cent. with busi- 
ness chiefly at 14. Commercial paper been 
in moderate supply, short date bills being 
most readily negotiable. First-class in- 
dorsed bills with sixty or ninety days to 
run have been negotiable at 3@34 per cent. 
discount, four months at 3}@4}, and good 
single-named paper at 4@54 per cent. 
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Srock Marxer.—In the stock market 
there has been a strong under current of 
firmness, and most of the prominent stocks 
incicated strength with a tendency toward 
an advance, owing to the favorable business 
outlook and the efforts to advance passen- 
ger and freight rates upon the through 
lines of railroads. The fluctuations were 
limited, though frequert, and there was an 
active trading. The bear elements of the 
market were strong however, and have 
shown no hesitation in their onslaughts 
upon the prominent stocks, which resulted 
in the efforts to secure a further advance to 
be relaxed more or less. There has been 
no lack of bull rumors, but the opinion 
prevails that, for the present, the prospcct- 
ive improvement has been sufliciently dis- 
counted. The following are the highest, 
lowest,and closing quotations for the week: 

Low: ('/08- 
High. est. in. 
Sales, est. Aug, 22d, 

IL 142% 142142 
2% 98 «697 OM 
30 38 30 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 6234 63 63% 
Canada Southern.......... ..... 5 40 37% 30g 
Canadian Pacific..........+...... 205 4 45 45 
Cedar Falls. .......... 2 14% 14 4 
Central Iowa........ 1% «16%q «1034 
Central Pacific....... 89'¢ 8744 3944 
Se Bic icv cacecceen 29 «8 2 
Cog Bip Oe B Brrvococccece ccocce 1000 43 aug 40 
Chea, & O. 8 13 «73% 
(hea, and Ohio, Ist pf.. 14% 18% 18% 

















Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf...........0+ & 9% 834 R34 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.. 184 129 «13246 
GEE. BH Bo ccecccsccsces soccece : 13734 13634 13 
Gib... Bh. Te. B Bocce. .ccccccescces d 113g 1046 113g 
Chicage, St. L., & P.pf........ 3,05 253g 2B 25 
Chicago and N. W.... .....00- 76,747 10334 101% ©1024 
Chicago & N. W. Pf...ccccss.cee 1,044 18944 187 18744 
Chicago, M. and St. P ..........201,540 82% 79%) M4 
Chic,,M.& 85 P. pf.. i: ee 13 1M 
Consol Gas CO. ...2..0cc.cocccee 1051 9% MM 4b 
Col, & G'ville pf 500 41 4 8640 
Consol, Coal...... 100 19 19 19 
Colorado Coal.,...........+. --- 17,680 17% 436 16 
Delaware, L., and W'n..........299,926 10514 luu3¢ 1044 


Del. and Hudson.... 
Denver and R.G.... 
East Tenn........... 


poccccene 11.2387 87% 84 874 
10,190 134 I Ise 
20,615 6% 868% «6% 















East fenuessee, pf............... 21,305 ws 8% 94 
Bvane& FP. W....0.ccecccesecceses b fd bide 62 
Ft. Worth & D.C 20 0% 
Green Bay........ bly 5% 
iiennmnoteonens sesreenecess 200 «200 
Homestake Min......... ..... 16 16), 
TR Blinc cccccccscccce sce By 29 = 82 
Llinow Central. . 132 1333 
Ind,, B. L. & W.... 14 1545 
Keokuk & D. M.... 5 6 
Lak” Shore.. r putes 71% «(78% 
Lake Erie and ‘Western. . .. 4,960 lo Bly 7) 
Louisville and Nashville, .. seeeee 88,764 4914 46 47 
Biting Bie Bs B Gy ccccccees eves 70 84 BIg 34 
Long Island.......... oo & 74% 764 


Manhattan con... 


953% 10014 
Manhattan B 





; 133g 14% 
Memphis & Charl .............. 900 «88 8637 37 
Mil & L. 8 pref......... 5 326 39 89 
I IE icc cccceecteasces 3,100 68% 67% 674 
Mobile & Ohio............... cece «6D 13% 12 12% 


Minn, & St. L.. . 
Minn. and St. La pf 





.. 13,689 23% 16% Wy 
ccoce 16,250 43.4 B7% 4244 


Mo., Kan. and Tenas............. 54.72) 2 24 22 
Missouri Pacific............... + 5275 9436 2% 92% 


Morri: & Essex.... 
Nash., C. & St. L.. 






33 127° «195 —s«1205 
5,800 4736 «46 47 


TE. D. GHG. . cccccosccceee 82,06) 613g 48 50% 
N. Y.Central..... cecccseees OU,152 101% WG 1004 
N.Y. and New Eng... cecsccereee 8,030 2556 219 2835 
(84505 aE 6 186 186 186 
N.Y.. Lack. & W.. sce 6 O84 M4 94 
N. Y., L. E. and W Wul6 18 16% 17% 
N.Y. L. E. and W. pf... 100-38 By 3H 
W. WoO: B Wicsecccecececsccens 9,055 86 4% 5% 
\ § eS 8 Serer 1,225 12% 9 12 
i Ee cencgesnces soernes 7.497 «17 134 (14% 
N. ¥.. Ohi. & St. L,......... ... 1.947 ™ 8% 6% 


N, Y., Chi. & St. L. pf... 
Nor. and West., pf.......seee0++ 








Northern Pacitic...... .......... 3000 255, 22 22% 
North Pacific, pret..........ccce« 71,419 51% 49 495 
Ohin Boutheen. ...ccc0ccc.s-cocce 104 
Ohio & Miss,........ ee % 234 
Oregon Imp. Co - : f 25 
Oregon Trans.. 214% 
Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 2,991 82% 79% 81 
Oregon Sh, Line...........+..+++ an Wy 19 19 
Ohio Central...... eebvetnces 1% MWe 1% 


Ontario Mining.. . . 
Pacific Mail........ cccceces 49,53 52 49% = BIg 
Phil.& Keading.... 
128 13734 137 137 
i snccctinacionns 12936 125 128g 
Peoria, Dec., and E.. -eoe 5,810 15 1346 18% 
QCIB VO, 0.000.008.00 cerccceeee - 89 5% 4% 5% 
Quicksilver pf..........ccc.ceeee 625 24% 24 24% 
Roch. & Pitts.... . 7091 64% 4% 5 

Rock Island. .... 1,273 12134 1204¢ 1204 
Rich. and Dan.. 805 «(75 72 Th 












| ae 13,400 3246 29 
Rich, & Alle....... - 3,855 4 2 8 
St.Paul & D...... 1,348 2644 23 25% 
St. Paul & D. pt 1,186 8619 854g 85%4 
2.86, ¥....... seus 3,325 21 20 wy 
8t. L. & 8. F, pf....... «++ 10,090 35% 34 3534 
St. L. & 8. F, lst pf.... -- Mu B46 B46 BA 
St. P., M. and M.... -- 5,960 107 10534 106% 
St. P. and Omaha...... . 73,370 38 2 89% 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.... --. 27,082 86 843g 9546 
T.& St. L.in M. & M............ 100 638 3 3 
Texas and Pacific...... ....... 41541 177 16% 17% 
IPD, cincasscce vecceses 136.433 52% 494 51% 
United States Ex................ 879 64 534 
Va. Midland..... iis eecesen ee ae 1 2 





W., St. L. & P...... ne .. 5162 9% 6% 7 
W., 8t.L & P. pf. 5,255 174 15 15 
Wells-Fargo Ex. 10 7) «155 
PIS GD. GI, a cciscsecccesces 141,561 71% 6934 70% 

Bank StateMent.—The weekly bank 
statement issued from the Clearing-house 
ast week showed that the bank reserve 
ad been decreased by $1,214,400. The 








increase in the amount of loans was 
$2,614,100. Specie increased $1,358,400, 
and legal tenders decreased $1,681,400. 
Deposits increased $3,565,600, and circula- 
tion decreased $4,100. The surplus re- 
serve was $58,341,475. The following 
table gives figures in detail: 

Legal Net 


Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders Depoatts. 
New York. .813,723,000 4,035,000 $990,000 815,733,000 
Manh’n Co. 8,911,000 —- 1,990,000 720.0C0 9.626.000 
Merchants’. 7,620,300 2,364,100 3,163,000 ‘111,355,600 
Mechanics’. 7,781,000, 3,957,000 1,004,000 9,748,000 
Union.,..... 3,781,800 461,200 519,600 8.078.800 
America,... 11,219,400 2,895,000 1,120,300 = 111,823,800 
Phenix..... 3,140,000 539,000 283,000 2,965,000 
— 7,811,700 11,239,100 8,243,000 19,982,400 
Tradesm'n’s 2,264,500 856.600 155,700 2,027,600 
Fulton...... 844,600 1,388,600 164,400 1,694,700 
Chemical... 15,641,500 10,989,600 1,206,200 23,540,400 
Mer, Exch.. 2,927,400 854,400 241,300 2,951,800 
Gallatin,.... 4,740,600 — 1,290,309 400.000 3,356,700 
B'tcb & Dro. 1,636,600 283,600 322,910 1,815,100 
Mech & Tra. 1,246,000 67,000 144,000 1,282,000 
Greenwich... 1,009,500 122,100 124,300 1,037 ,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,871,200 693,600 287,60 2,619,200 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,218,400 272,400 65,600 1,166,800 
St’teof N.Y. 3,012,800 —1,361,500 340,500 8.946,000 
Ain. Ex...... 12,180,000 8,627,000 = 2,510,000 =—-:17, 515,000 
Commerce.. 16,648,500 8,539,500 = 3,026,60.) 21,060,000 
Broadway... 6,412,900 1,244,400 273,100 5,327, 80 
Mercantile.. 6,413,700 = 1,671,500 756,000 7,609,000 
Pacific ...... 2,568,500 435.900 118,600 2,861,800 
Republic.... 5,587,500 1,630,000 416,200 5,942,300 
Chatham.... 3,791,000 933,700 437 ,80u 4,368,000 
People’s..... 1,589,500 132,600 192,600 1,862,600 
N. America. 3,607,300 687,200 565,30) 4,306,700 
Hanover.... 8,025,400 2,885,100 561,100 9,770,300 
[rving...... 2,436,000 1,026,709 363,700 3,087,000 
Citizenr,... 2,571,800 466,106 405,300 2,978, Luv 
Nassau..... 2,433,900 213,000 242,500 2,750,800 
Market.,.... 2,868,400 461,700 199,900 2,785,100 
St. Nicholas 1,692,800 244,700 178,800 1,529,0% 
Shoe & Lea. 2,991,100 651,000 302,000 $,167,0.0 
Corn Exch. 5,271,100 1,070,300 378,000 6,088,600 
Continent’). 4,796,10u —-1,607,9J0 420,700 6,053, 000 
Oriental .... 1,724,100 800,000 BI2.Cu0 1,860,900 
Imp. & Tra. 19,353,400 7,222,400 1,329,100 = -24, 733,000 
PAEB...ccccee 17,695,800 5,614,000 2,184,200 23,803,500 
North River 1,555,000 227,000 227,000 2,019,000 
East River.. 1,093,300 223,500 161,300 955,50 
Fourth Nat. 14,493,800 5,807,100 2,096,700 18,681,200 
Central Nat. 7,752,u00 2,758,000 667,000 9,567 ,v00 
Second Nat. 2,6 2,000 630,000 306,000 3,208,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,811,600 1,746,600 547,300 6,102,700 
First Nat’l.. 17,141.90 4,935,500 =—-.2,019,700 = :20,215,50 
Third Nat.. 4,338,300 1,564,308 433,800 5, 183,60 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,263,700 272,200 198,500 1,248,800 
Bowery..... 1,984,700 484.100 161,900 2,245,700 
N.Y.County 1,914,900 428,100 219,900 2,413,600 
Ger.-Amer... 2,548,500 466,700 194.500 2,498,100 
Chase... .. . 2,946,200 781,100 229,60 8,668,700 
Fitth Ave.. 2,841,400 732,600 187,500 8,116,800 
GermanEx. 1,816.90 170,000 680,000 2,621,900 
Germania... 1,756,400 386,690 247,500 2,471,200 
U.S. Nat’l.. 2,628,400 1,217 ,400 105,400 3,266.200 
Lincoln N’l 2,623,500 446,500 330,800 8,167,700 
Garfield Nat 1,219,400 282,410 113,600 1,205,800 
Fifth Nat... 1,129,400 140,100 130.400 1,144,200 
Bk Metrup. 3,028,000 650,600 804,900 8,642,909 
West Side.. 1,410,100 249,700 466,700 1,926,700 
Seaboard... 1,382,900 268,800 74,900 1,364,700 
Sixth Nat'l. 1 288,900 462,300 222,000 1,906,800 


"Total ....8317.554,700 115,970,000 $4,822,700 B391,804,900 
Ine, Dee, Dee, Ine, 

Comparisons $2,614,100 81,358,400 $1,68).410 $4,565,600 

Jlearings for the weex ending Aug, Lith. . . 497,951,767 84 


do, do, do. Aug, aad... 54,399,462 15 
Balances for the week ending Aug. 15th.... 22,935,413 06 
do. do do. Aug. 22d..,. 24,503,742 73 


Bank Srooxs.—The followiog shows the 
closing quotations of bank shares: 


























Bra. Asked, Bil. Asked, 
America,........ 16344 165 |Mechanics’....... - 
Almericab Kx.. .#21 — |Mercantile ..... tub 
Buteh’s & Drov's.117 — |Merchants’ ss — 
a -- -. 265 260 |Merchants’ Ex,.. 8f 2 
Chase . cccces UM - |Mar«et.,. * 188 - 
Commerce _.....- 163 «155 |Mech’s& irad’re lw 120 
Corr Kxcnapge. 165 - so 8680 
Chemica), +3, b0u = lou 
Centra) Nat'l... 108 105 = 
Conupenta: .....- w2 104 Nation 115 
Gils conse cnesecce P ~— |North foes. wa 4100" 
Chatham, 1565 | North Kiver......115 
Cituzenn’......-.+ 12 |New York Co..... 185 — 
Kast Miver....... 110 — |N, Y.Nat’l Kx....l00 110 
Kieventb Ward..1l6 = — 50 
Firet Nation'l... su — 

Fourth Nation'l. 114 116 

filth Avenue. bur - 

Fuiwn.... . tw - 

German A a. We — d 

Gallaun . 160 - er. 12 

Gerinania +e 160 - |Second National. 120 - 

Gartield.,... vee LB Seventh Ward... wu 110 

Greenwich........100 — |Stateof NewY'rk.u5  — 
Hanover.........- 138 —' |St. Nicholas...... - 
ae i's & Lrad’s.. mo — |Lradesmen's. lov 
rv: _— — 





nion 155 
Leather *“Man‘t..." 162 Onitd States Nat.115 = 125 


Manhattan........139 

U. 8. Bonps.—The prices in the Govern- 
ment bond market have been strong, with 
the demand for investment slightly im- 
proved, causing an advance in some of 
the favorites. the following are the clos- 
ing quotations: 


- 
= 
=i 


bm A ake Ou. Asken, 
$4ge, Wwl, rem. . 101% nth |Three ver cents. 10334 
1268, 1891, coup.. 113 1183/4) Uucreucy on, '9d.1265¢ 
48, (0), rew...... 237% 123%. Ourrency 66, "#6. 1283¢ 
wee IB%e Vt | Currency 66, '¥7.120%4 
4s, 1907, Coup... 124% (24(|Currency op. Ys. 13246 
Currency ts, "90. 1%4)¢ 
RariLroap Bonps were somewhat irregu- 
lar. The features were, Erie Second Con 
sols, which advanced § to 68%, declined to 
65, rallied to 674, and closed at 67%. the 
transactions having been very heavy; West 
Shore and Buffalo 5s, which were active 
and steady at 48@434@48@434; Atlantic 
and Pacitic Incomes, which declined 2 per 
cent. to 17, and rallied to 174; East Ten- 
nessee 53, which declined #, to 553, and 
rallied to 56}, and New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Firsts, which declined 14, to 76@ 
764. Ches. and Ohio Currency 6s declined 
3, to 28; Denver and Rio Grande Consols 
14, to 70; Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Firsts #, to 52}; Indiana, Bloom. and 


bheened 


Western Incomes 3}, to 18}; Jersey Cen- 
tral Deben. %, 698@69%; Mobile and 
Ohio Second Deben. 1 per cent. to 
834; Mil. & St. Paul (Chic. & Pacific West- 
ern Div.) 5s 4, to 98}; do W. & M. 5s , to» 
974; Northwest Coupon Gold Bonds }, to 
128; Oregon Short Line 6s 4, to 903; St. 
Paul & Sioux City Firsts }, to 1213; 
Union Pacific Firsts 4, to 115, and St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern (Omaha 
Div.) Firsts 2, to 83. Canada Southern 
Firsts advanced 4, to 99$; East Tenn. In- 
comes §, to 174: Houston & Texas Gen. 
Mortgages 4, to 50}: Ind.. Bloom, & West- 
ern Firsts $, to 74; Louis. & Nashville Col- 
lateral Trusts 4, to 972; Mich. Central 7s 4, 
to 126; Oregon Improvement Firsts 1 per 
cent., to 85@84}: Richmond & Danville 
Debentures $, to 79: Rome, Watertown & 
Ogdensburg Incomes 14, to 344: Tron Moun- 
tain (Cairo, Ark. & Texas) Firsts}, to 1074, 
and Texas & Pacific (Rio Grande Division) 
Firsts $, to 573. 

Forrian Excnaner.—Sterling Exchange 
has been weaker. The posted rates were 
reduced on Monday and again on Wednes- 
day, on each occasion $ cent on the pound. 
On Saturday the sales were $4.85 for 60- 
day bills and $4.87 for demand. The rates 
for actual business were $4 84@#4.844 for 
bankers’ bills, $4.86@4.864 for demand, 
e4 SH1@¥. 86) for cable transfers, and 
$4.824@$4.82? for commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Frances were quoted 
at $4 214@5.208 for 60-day bills and 5.183 
@5.184 ter checks: Reichmarks at 944@ 
@94} for long and 953@54 for short sight, 
and Guilders at 40} for long and 404 for 
short. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


Last week the Treasury Department 
purchased 160,000 ounces of silver, for de- 
livery at the Philadelphia Mint for coinage 
into silver dollars. The first offers re- 
ceived were rejected as excessive, and 
counter offers were made to the dealers to 
buy at the rate of $1.06 per ounce. The 
Department was notified of the acceptance 
of its terms, and the purchase was con- 
summated. 

Superintendent Fox has made the follow- 
ing statement of the operations at the 
United States Mint during August: The 
quota required was 1,800 000 standard sil- 
ver dollars, of which there have been 
1,840,000 delivered up to date (August 
22d). The balance is but 460,000, with 
seven working days remaining. The daily 
average coinage was about 70,000. ‘The 
daily output required to complete the quota 
will be about 65,000, which will be easily 
accomplished. 

There are no new developments in the 
affairs of the Framingham Savings Bank. 
The bank is still open for business, Lut a 
steady stream of depositors press forward, 
anxious to withdraw their deposits. Many 
of them, however, on finding they can aan 
their money, go away satisfied to leave it 
still in the hands ot the bank. The bank 
officials express themselves as certain of 
the stability of the bank, and are ready to 
meet any run which may be made, 
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OOMMEROIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


Investment Securities, 


_ We offer a line of bonds, food, safe, and reliable, for 
investments, on desirable terms to buyers. 


A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 


__25 Nassau St., New York, 


IOW A. 
7 TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moines 
Iowa, will_ negotiate loans for you on improved 
Farms in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, at 7108 per 
cent, interest, payable semi-annuaily at Nat. Bank 
of Commerce, New Yor rene any Bank 
Pietoan) house in Des Moines, L - Russell a 

Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, hy 
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CENTRAL ILLINOIS FRNANGEAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville, 1 
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IOWA FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


CORNING, IOWA. 


7 Per Cent. Net. 
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Bank of Corning, D. 8. SIGLER, President 


A. S. HATCH & CO, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 

other desirabie securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 

and sold on commission at the New York Stock 

Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 

York stock Exchange bought and sold on 

margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 

CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

bought and sold DIRECT at current market 

prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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Perannum, first mort es on productive 
Real Estate. Loans So 4 
ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WEST. Gortéapentionss Solicited, 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


J, H. MERRIFIELD, Prest. R, M. SHERMAN, Sec, 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent, Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 
References. 
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FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENTS, 


Netting Lender 6 and 7 per Cent. 
ON 


CHICAGO Improved REAL ESTATE, 
Negotiaved by JAMES & NORWOOD, 


178 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 
Write for a circular and references, etc, 
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DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, YS pyr 
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Oguegenel urt and Mentgsee Sts. 


3d No. 10 Broadway, E. 

Heserve for reinsurance........81,053,604 10 
Reserve for all other ciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in In Cash... ...... . 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpius...........ccccccveseesene 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84,938.501 02 
This Company conducts ite business under the 


cestrictions of the New York Safety kund Law. The 
twe Safety Funas together equal $1, 





DIRECTORS: 
H, H,. LAMPORT, President. 
KF. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See. 
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Commercial 


THE UNIT OF PECUNIARY 
VALUE. 


‘Tne unit of pecuniary value is simply a 
specified quantity, by weight, and of a 
given fineness, of geld or silver, as the 
case may be, whether it be called a dollar, 
a pound, orfranc. We say gold or silver, 
since among civilized nations these are the 
only metals which in modern times are 
used as such units. What the unit shall 
be called, and the amount of gold and sil- 
ver which it shall contain, are questions 
which cach nation determines for itself. 
This unit in the United States, is called a 
** dollar”; und if it be a gold dollar, it con- 





tains twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of 
standard gold, while if it be a silver dollar, 
it contains four hundred and twelve and a 
half grains of standard silver. In eacha 
given quantity of metal, either gold or silver, 
and of a given fineness or purity, is fixed 
upon by the Government as the unit of 
value. 

All the other coins authorized to be 
struck are graded to and regulated by this 
unit. The gold twenty-dollar piece, for 
example, contains twenty times as much 
gold as the gold dollar piece; and the same 
rule is observed in the coinage of the gold 
ten-dollar, or the gold five-dollar piece. If 
there were a gold half-do'lar piece, it would 
contain balf the umount of the gold dollar. 
There is no difficulty in securing the neces- 
sary variety of coins of the same metal 
for public convenience, when once the unit 
of pecuniary value is fixed. All that is 
needed is to increase or decrease the quan- 
tity of metal in the new coins to be pro- 
duced, 80 that these coins shall have a fixed 
and understood proportion of metal to the 
amount contained in the unit cf value. 

The difficulty on this subject arises when, 
and only when, governments establish two 
units of pecuniary value, the one of gold, 
and the other of silver, and undertake to 
adjust the coinage of the ove to that of the 
other, so that a gold dollar and a silver 
dollar, for example, shall be commercially 
equivalent to each other. It so happens 
that gold and silver, taken in the same 
quantity by weight, and having the same 
purity, are not, and never have been com- 
mercial equivalents. Gold, as a commod- 
ity, has and always has had, a much higher 
value than silver; and this difference in 
the value of the two metals varies at differ- 
ent timea. If, then, the two metals are to 
be coined as units of pecuniary value, and 
each unit isto be a legal tender at its pom- 
inal value, what shall be the coinage ratio 
of value as between them? 

The proper answer to this question is, 
that it should be the commercial ratio ex- 
isting in the market of the world at the 
time of the coinage. Any other ratio 
would be false to the facts as then existing, 
and would make one of the units more val- 
uable than the other. This difference in 
value would not be avoided by calling both 
of them dollars, or by making both legal 
tenders for the discharge of contracts to be 
paid in dollars. The common sense of the 

people would distinguish between them; 

and by a well known law, the dollar of 

least value would come into general use in 

the computation and exchange of other 
values, and that of highest value would go 
into disuse. Debtors, having the option to 

pay their debits in either of two kinds of 
dollars, would, from sheer selfishness, 

make their payments inthe cheaper kind. 

In order to circulate, side by side as com- 
mercial equivalents, so that neither will 
displace the other, the two kinds of dollars 
must have the same actual value; and this 
can be secured only by putting into the sil- 
ver dollar an amount of silver bullion that 
is equal in value to the amount of gold 
bullion contained in a gold dollar. What 
this relative amount actually is, can be de- 
termined only by a reference to the gold and 
silver market of the world at the time of 
the coinage. 

Suppose the true ratio of value as between 
gold and silver be in the proportion of six- 
teen of the latter to one of the former, so 
that it will take sixteen pounds of silver to 
be the equivalent of one pound of gold; 
and then the question arises, whether, tLis 
ratio will continue to hold true. The 
answer of history, especially in modern 





times, is that the relative value of these 
metals is variable, and so variable that the 
use of two standards or units of value has 
never been a complete success. In actual 
practice, one or the other has been treated 
as the unit of value, even when bi metallism 
was established by law. It takes but a 
slight variation in the relative value of the 
two metals to make this difference in prac- 
tice. No country can be so constantly 
altering its coinage laws as to adjust them 
to these fluctuations of market value; and 
hence the Jaws and the fits, with two 
standards or units of value, are quite sure 
to be in conflict with each other. This is 
the history of all legislation that has under- 
taken to realize the bi-metallic theory. 

Our conclusion is, that only one metal, 
and that, too, gold, because better fitted to 
the purpose, should be fixed upon as the 
unit of pecuniary value, and that silver, 
being computed as to its value in gold, and 
also being the less valuable metal of the 
two, should be used only as a subsidiary 
currency for the smaller transactions of 
trade, to which it is well fitted. This, and 
this only, will avoid the confusion and dis- 
turbance introduced into commercial trans- 
actions by attempts to maintain a double 
standard of value. Both metals would be 
utilized for monetary use, and each in the 


form to which it is best adapted. 
_ _ 


OBITUARY. 
PETER A. HAWES. 

Diep, August 13th, at Orange, N. J., 
Peter A. Hawes, aged 65, one of the old 
dry goods merchants of New York. 

Mr. Ilawes was born August 24th, 1819. 
When thirteen years old, the death of his 
father, Peter Hawes, compelled him to 
leave school, and he entered the employ of 
his uncle, James H. Ray, who, with his 
partner, David Prall, had the largest whole. 
sale drug store in the city. After a long 
apprenticeship be abandoned a business 
distasteful to him, and entered the employ 
of Bowen, McNamee & Co., then the most 
extensive dry goods house in the country. 
By close attention to business, and faith- 
ful discharge of every duty he rapidly 
gained his promotion, and he was soon 
placed at the head of the ‘* Yankee Notion” 
department, which position he retained for 
years, to the complete satisfaction of all 
concerned. He was subsequently con- 
nected with the firms of D. J. Ely & Co., 
in Chicago, and C. Morlot & Co., sub- 
sequently Bodart & Hawes, here. His 
busiuess dealings were strictly honorable 
and upright, and he refused to take part in 
any transaction to which the slightest sus- 
picion of wrong attached, and he was un- 
sparing in his righteous denunciation of 
those who stooped to false representations 
for the sake of selling a bill of goods. 
Meanwhile he improved every opportunity 
for self-cuiture, and by diligent reading and 
study overcame the obstacles which cir- 
cumstances had thrown in his way, and 
gained a large knowledge of English liter- 
ature. Many friends will always pleasant- 
ly remember the entertainment they re- 
ceived at his ‘‘readings,” which gave evi- 
dence of his culture, elocutionary powers, 
and natural genius. Indeed, it is more 
as a man than as a merchant, that his mem- 
ory will be revered. 

The Hawes family is closely identified 
with the history of the country. ‘The first 
of this family, Edward Hawes, settled in 
Dedham, or Wrentham, Mass., in 1632, and 
the numerous family throughout the coun- 
try is sprung from his urion with Eli- 
ony Lumber, in 1648, The original Hawes 
homestead is now standing at Franklin, 
Mass., 213 years old. The eldest son of 
Edward was Daniel, who had a_ son 
Daniel, who had a son Joseph, the 
grandfather of Peter A. Joseph Hawes 
was one of the incorporators of Franklin, 
Mass., and raised a company of Continental 
troops, and fought at Lexington and Con- 
cord. His son Peter Hawes yraduated 
from Browr University at the age of fif- 
teen, and then came to this city and was 
admitted to practice as barrister-at-law, in 
1792. His license, signed by Mayor Var- 
rick, now hangs in the law office of his 
grandson. Peter Hawes assisted in organ- 
izing the first fire insurance company in 
this country, the Washington, and was its 
secretary up to the time of his death. He 
was an alderman of this city, serving with 





Peter Cooper, and was an elder in Dr. 
Spring’sOld Brick Church. It was through 
his father that Peter A. Hawes inherited 
his indomitable will, and earnest, simple 
faith, and the strong physical and mental 
constitution which came with the blood of 
the Puritan stock. And with them were 
blended the more tender characteristics of 
an unselfish purpose and desire to pro- 
mote the good and happiness of others, no 
matter at what cost to himself. His deeds 
will long live after him, and his character 
be held in lasting and loving remembrance. 
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DRY GOODS. 





THERE was a buoyancy of feeling in the 
transactions of the dry goods trade during 
the past week, that reminded one of the 
halcyon days of long ago. A very satis- 
factory amount of business was consum- 
mated,and despite the advancing tendencies 
of many textile fabrics, there were no 
symptoms of speculation on the part of 
either wholesale or retail buyers; immedi- 
ate and prospective wants were supplied 
without hesitation and with a growing con. 
fidence in the stability of the market. The 
jobbiug branches of the trade reflected a 
substantial improvement, and prospects in- 
dicate a continued increase for the near 
future. Southern and Western retailers 
were well represented in the market, and 
their purchases of staple and department 
goods were so liberal that the business done 
by leading jobbers was considerably in ex- 
cess Of the corresponding time in recent 
years. The demand at first hands was 
somewhat irregular, but a much freer 
movement in staple cotton goods 
was stimulated by the increasing 
firmness of the market, and a very fair 
distribution of fabrics specially adapted 
to the coming season was made by the mill 
agents—numerous re-orders from Western 
and Southern jobbers having contributed 
to this result. Accounts from most of the 
principal distributing points in the interior 
are very satisfactory. Under the influence 
of exceedingly favorable crop prospects, 
the jobbing trade has already started up 
briskly in many of the Western and South- 
ern markets; and though no actual boom 
in business is generally expected, a de- 
cidedly better Fall trade than has been 
witnessed in late years is confidently 
anticipated by the best informed mer- 
chants. The financial condition of the 
trade is undoubtedly sound, because of the 
conservative policy so long pursued by 
distributers, and very little complaint re- 
garding collections has been heard of from 
either agents or jobbers. Values of all 
desirable fabrics are firmly maintained by 
the mill agents, and additional makes of 
staple cotton goods, prints, ete., were sub- 
jected to a slight advance during the period 
under review, without appreciably checking 
their sale. 

Corron Goops.—Thbere was a fairly active 
demand for staple cotton goods at first 
hands, buyers having realized the fact that 
‘* bottom prices” have unquestionably been 
touched at last, owing to restricted pro- 
duction and a largely increased export out- 
let for certain descriptions. Some of the 
largest loeal and out-of-town jobbers were 
liberal buyers of plain and colored cottons 
in a quiet way, and the situation was read- 
ily grasped by converters and the manufac- 
turing trade, whose purchases reached an 
important aggregate amount. The tone of 
the market was very firm, and while sev- 
eral makes of brown, bleached and colored 
cottons were advanced from 24 to 5 per 
cent., other makes (which have practically 
been closed out by the agents) were placed 
‘* at value.” There is seemingly no dispo- 
sition on the part of manufacturers or their 
agents to advance goods unduly; but many 
fabrics have been selling for some time past 
below their actual value, and stocks are now 
so well in hand that the lately advanced 
prices are entirely justifiable. But it will 
not be a wise course for manufacturers to 
‘rush things” until the probable outcome 
of the Fall trade has been more fully deter- 
mined. Bleached cottons were fairly ac- 
tive in first hands, large sales of outside 
makes having been made at old prices, 
while a fair business was done in popular 
brands at the lately advanced quotations. 
Stocks of fine bleached shirtings are in ex- 
cellent shape, and prices are firm, with an 





upward tendency. Brown goods were in 
pretty good demand, with most relative ac- 
tivity in finé browns, four-yard sheetings 
and weights adapted to conversion pur- 
poses. Wide sheetings continued in steady 
request, and dearer in some instances, 
while there was a fair movement in cotton 
flannels at firm prices. Colored cottons 
were more active in some quarters and de- 
cidedly firmer, leading makes of ticks, 
checks, stripes, etc., having een subjected 
to a slight advance by the mill agents. 
Scrim curtains continued active, and there 
was a steady, if moderate call for white 
goods, quilts and table damasks, while 
flat-fold cambrics and rolled jaconets ruled 
firm with an upward look. 

Print CLorus were in moderate demand 
at 3}c. bid for 64x64s, and 2ic. for 56x60s, 
but very few manufacturers are willing to 
accept these figures, and the tone of the 
market is very strong. 

Prints.—Standard fancy prints were 
more active in first hands, and a fairly good 
business wus done in narrow-fold sateens, 
low grade and 56x60 fancies. Indigo-blues 
continued in good request, and there was 
a fair demand for shirtings, robes, furni- 
tures, greys, mournings, Turkey-reds, and 
staples, by package buyers. The jobbing 
trade in calicoes was of liberal proportions, 
and a large package business was done by 
leading jobbers. 

GinauaMs were fairly active on jobbers’ 
stands, dress styles, staple checks and 
fancies having been distributed with con- 
siderable-freedom. There was also a steady 
inquiry for duplicate parcels of standard 
dress ginghams at first hands, and staple 
checks were in fair demand by wholesale 
buyers. 

Dress Goons were in moderate demand 
by package buyers on the spot, and there 
was a good steady movement from first 
hands in execution of recent and back 
orders. All-wool fabrics, as cashmeres, 
serges, diagonais, boucle and embroidered 
effects, etc., are doing well, and leading 
makes are largely sold ahead. Novelties 
in soft-wool suitings continue in great 
fevor, and the most popular styles are 
jobbing freely. Worsted dress goods con- 
tinue in irregular demand, and upon the 
whole sluggish, but desirable piece-dyed 
cotton brocades, armures, etc., are moving 
steadily, and cotton plaids are in fair re- 
quest. 

Wooten Goops.—Domestic woolen goods 
were in fair demand throughout the week. 
By mail and wire came a large number of 
repeat orders for fancies, worsteds, and 
overcoatings, reducing stocks of Fall goods 
in the hands of agents to still smaller pro- 
portions. Negotiations for future delivery 
of Spring goods are still mainly confined 
to worsted suitings, leading makes of 
which are being rapidly sold up. Latest 
reports brought by new arrivals from the 
various sections of the country, concur in 
representing the aspect of affairs as most 
hopeful and encouraging, and the croak of 
the pessimist is no longer heard in the land. 
Jobbers of miscellaneous woolens are equal- 
ly confident regarding the outlook for a 
prosperous Fall trade, and substantiate their 
belief in their own prophecies by placing 
orders with alacrity and even with some 
degree of liberality. Agents effected a 
large distribution, at current prices, of 
shawls, shirts, ladies’ cloth, flannels, and 
blankets. The general complaint is still 
that everything is too cheap; but the dis- 
covery has been made—and it is something 
to be grateful for—that the market has 
reached a level at which goods can be sold. 

Hosiery, Knit UnpERWEAR, ETOo.—Al- 
though there was only a moderate demand 
for hosiery at first hands, there was a good 
steady movement on account of back or- 
ders, and the most staple descriptions are 
so well sold up that the tone of the market 
is steady. Shirts and drawers were in ir- 
regular demand, but a fair business was 
done in popular makes of scarlets, fancies, 
etc. Knit Jerseys are moving steadily, 
and a moderate trade was done in cardigan 
jackets and fancy knit woolens. Jobbers 
report a steadily increasing business in 
this department, and large aggregate sales 
were made to-day by some of the principal 
firms. 


FOREIGN GOODSs. 
The feature of the foreign gcods market 
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which continues to challenge attention is 
the large delivery movement which is going 
on daily. A wide distribution was effected 
of plain and embossed velvets, black and 
colored velveteens, high-priced novelties in 
woolen and worsted dress goods, stuple 
fabrics, such as cashmeres, and men *3 wear 
woulens of the various classes imported for 
the merchant tailoring trade. The trade 
themselves seem surprised at the dimen- 
sions of the movement in question, testify- 
ing as it does to the change which is com- 
ing over the business in foreign textiles. In 
British and Contineotal dress goods of me- 
dium and low grades a fair business was 
being done by personal selection; but the 
more expensive class of materials can 
scarcely be expecte ed to meet with much 
attention of this kind until shipments have 
been received and overhauied, leading to 
the discovery of wants which have been 
overlooked and of experiments not too 
risky to be repeated. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Fortne week, 1885. 1884. 
Entered at the port... -- $2,939,679 $2,617,118 
Thrown on the market...... 3,005,149 2,659,088 

Since Jan, ist. 

Entered at the port.......... 64,083,132 78,228,826 
65,643,115 76,098,535 


Thrown on the market....... 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPOKTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 





MONDAY EVENING, August 2th, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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Appleton, A....36 7% Stand, 36 6% 
- XX..36 5¢|Mystic River...36 5% 


* R....36 6%4|Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
R....36 





Augusta.......36 5% ” 5 64g 
ose e £8... -40 134 
“« A... 27 a ee 1 
Broadway. ....36 {Ne wmarket, B.. “36 46 
Bedford, R.....30 4% «  "DD.386 4% 
Boott, C...... 34. «O56 . G..36 5 
“ Ff -36 6% 4) es N..36 54 
“ MM, tam .36 6% Pac itic, Extra. .36 6% 
ME. ad 4¢ 7%! H......36 6% 


15 Peppercl co 14 





734 ° 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5 ” mee 
= 5 “ “110-4 £0 
“ 8...383 5% ” 11-4 2234 
“ W...3 6 Peppere sl] Efine, 36 6% 
Dwight, X...... 30. 6 R.. .36 64 
_— as 83 B44 * GQ. & 
ae eee 38 6 *« N....86 53¢ 
Exeter, ae 36 534|Pepuot, A 36 067 
eo 33. C«*s - osoe te 
Ente rprise. -EE.26 5 * er 
First ’rize.....36  64¢|Pittefield,A.... 
Great Faus, i. 36 06«T7 |Pocasset, CO 
Hill’sS’mp,1d'm36 6%) 
Indian Head...36 7 - E 
“ wae — (Stark, AA 
a” 2  .  Sayee 
“«  & ,..48 124] “ heavy 
in@iemQuohew€: | cece cves 
) W..40 8 ab eei nate 
aa OS Se UE 
~ Gee Se” o eeaens 108 271g 
“ AA...40 174 Wamsutta, --50 18 
Lawrence, LL. 360554 72 25 
XX.. 6% ease 79 30 
sad XXX.40 1% 4 89 3214 
Langley, A..... 36 64 —T 99 3544 
Py > 4 er 108 
os aense 8-8 434|/Wachusett..... 36 6% 
Laconia .....84 16 ” Be 9 — 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 


Anaroscoggin: LangdonGB...36 9 
bad L..36 74|Lonsdale.......36 744 
“  , ..64 13%! “ Cambric 36 1044 
Allendale.. ..6-4 1234|Masonville..... 86 7% 
MF eaiagiy 7-4 144|Nashua, E.....36 54% 
OP. edie 84 16% ay P.....42 104 
Avondale ...... 36 6% + Fi Se 
epee. -36 614|Newmarket, F. 36 6% 
“ 546|N. Y. Mills..... 36 10 
Bay Mills...... "36 B46 10% 








Bellows Falls..36 9 54 12% 
Blackstone, AA.36 = 7 Vs - 64 15 
| eee 27 4%) * ..84 20 
ae Sere 36 — |Pepperell ....64 14 
Cabot. «I-86 ”" 1-4 16 
= sanwoven 44 . 84 
 cepedwedd 9-8 94 
m Sedan 5-4 . 
Canoe......... y 
Dauntless. ..... 36 
Dwight, Anchor 36 
Fearless. 96 636'Utica.......... 
Fruit of the Loom 7%| “ ex, heavy. 36 -— 
ee Rae 54 13 
” wae = a reas 64 15 
s oS. 2.2 iT wcnhenin 84 21 
Porestdale.... . 86 8 OF a Nactbions 94 23 
ll RR” Satows 110-4 25 
Gold Medal....86 634] “ heavy...100 27 
- -.88 6%) “ Nonp.....86 104 
Great falls, 8..30 6 |Wameutta: 
a 32 635] = OXX.36 10 
Bl A..82 6% “ cambric.36 103¢ 
Hill’s Semp, Indem : és omeneyee 1136 
“ 38 ©6%|Washington ...36 5} 
i OR Wauregans, 100836 1034 
a 7 108 - , aor 10 
‘ et ee 
Highland... . 86 8 | “ cambric...— 10 
iepe.. os oes 36 684/Whitinsville . .. 6% 
Ore ¥ ooed 6 
“ _ DW36 Williamsville : 
16. ...86 8 A136 9 








CORSET JEANS, 

















a a ++-—-@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscog Laconia....... —@ 6% 
viahaseees —@i7 Nerragansch -—@ 7 
Canoe River.. “3 58 ansett . —@ 6% 
Clarendon..... sat. 3 1% 
Indian at * [Bepperell lea..—@ 844 
Imported... ..— port......—@ 64 
oe 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 12!¢\Methuen, AA.... 12 
“ “4-4 17 |New England... 6% 
” ; 12 |Palmer........ a an 
o , 11 [Pearl River..... - B 
ve 10 |Pemberton, AA.. 123¢ 
sad a 934 va B.... — 
“ | er 9 “ E.... — 
- Mopses 8+ |Swift ee Ngee 7 
Cordis, AAA...382 1144 Thorndike, A ee 
ACR,..32 124% B.. 14 
« No. 1..32 12% os 4s Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 1034 * See 
a = D4q Yor ircddane- aa 32 13 
Lewiston, A.. 36 Se ences: be 11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 714\Nubian....... —@ 8 
er? —@ 7 Pee -—-@9 
Berkshire... ..—@ 614 |White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, n n'w—@ 7 staple. . 
Lancaster......—@ 7;|White M’f'gCo., 
Manchester. . --~@ 6%; Indigo Blue...—@— 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag......—@13 Otis, CC....... 
aaa —@ 71%! Otis, a 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River... 
ee —@1214|York blue.. 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. "_@12 
rown.......—@1l BB. ...—@l11 
OHECKS. 
Caledonia, XX.—@1014 (Park Mills, No. 
” X..—@10 Des eveste ond 1 
Economy...... —@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@ 9%] 170........... _- 
Otis furniture..—@ 91<¢|York, I........ —@ 84 
PRINTS, 
eee —@ 5%4\Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 544 | Merrimack, D. —@ 6 
Allen’s fancy..—@ 54|Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnold’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.......—@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Conestoga.....—@ 534|Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 | eee 
Garner’s blues..—@ 7 |Steel River, {ncy~-@ 54g 
SS ee —@ 6 Slater’s solids —@ 5 
Hamilton..... -—-@6 |Southbridge 


Harmony,fancy—@ 4%%| Staples......—@ 5 
Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 


STRIPES, 

American....— @ 84 Hamilton.. @104% 
Amoskeag. . @10 /|Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 

bd fancy.— —- @ Senna, A— @9% 
Boston...... — @ 6%) B.—-@ 9 
Columbian... — @ 7%|\Whittenton.. 8 @ll 

BROWN DRILLS. 

Appleton......— @7 Mass., D.....— @ 6% 
Augusta.... .— @6 |Mass.,G.....— @ 5% 
eS — @b6% ‘Pee see @7 
Contenental.30— @7%\Pelzer..... 30—  @ 6% 
Laconia..... — @7 caren. — @ 6% 
Langley, B ..— @6}¢|Stark, A.. @1 











R. H.MACY & 00, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK REPLENISHED 
WITH 


DEAMONABLE GOODS, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHS. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BEXKARD, HUTTON 4 Co.) 


Agents for American Silks. 








Weekly Mlarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET 


(For the Week ending Friday, Aug. 2st, 1885.) 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice............. 644@12 
Santos, Fair to Good.............0+- 8%@ 9 
a ee ee re 12, @15 
Mocha...... gntie ctbebe oa sSpesensete 18 @19 
Maracaibo.. ..... stdeneeee oseodeces 9% @11 
a5 550k8 anceben wahediteain «+» TH@ 84 
rEA. 

ERIE anebn eid 18 @40 
I s0.4 cos ccncenssenavanets 14 @60 
Cai ccdeas heb sscéses 's coccccccccede GOS 
ES Le «18 @65 

a preveepeneeeneses . 22 @60 





WarrTr.—Mould  wrteeates ovevece e+. 6K @ — 
Sin <aesncshensyss 54 @5% 
EMESOW. .cccces pisarieewebeeceel 0+  A%K@ 5 
MOLASSES, 
Girish ch dc cnsdcccstesoestassiens 18 @20 
“Refined 18 @21 


FISH. 
George’s Cod ( awh per qtl. 




















-#——@ 410 
Grand Bai. « Cod............ ee —@ 325 
Mackerel, No. 1 Mass........ «+ 15 00 @ 19 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ + 600 @ 80 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ + 400@—— 
Box Herring.......... te eeeeee 10 @ — 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Bre, 
Fuour: 
Bour Extras and Patents. a 00 @*¥4 00 
Des ci caupiaeraeenees .. 275 @3 40 
Supertine 8 ring..... ROTES 800 @ 3 26 
Ohio, Ind., Mich.,Tll., Super- 
fine Winter.......s..0+ 815 @ 3 50 
) Sy TERRE ae 335 @ 5 00 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’s 3 25 @ 3 60 
Minnesota, “Clear send ie 50 @ 4 40 
Spring Waeet “Patents”. 415 @ 5 30 
Good Choice Spring 
Wheat. BRR oles 825 @ 3 55 
Ex. Auber Ind,, Ohio, and 
rrr 860 @ 3 80 
0. Round Hoo — 875 @ 3 30 
White Wheat Ex. (0. & 425 @ 5 00 
Missouri and Ill, choice.... 4 60 @ 5 00 
“ fancy.... 490 @ 6 00 
eels Extra Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 40 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 515 @ 6 40 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 26 @ 5 00 
BOUTHERN FLOUB: 
Pelikcessnsecancebasenses . 490 @65 00 
Family...... ehensnecessese SN Gay 
BO i cecdso esse ceccegns OO OCS 
240 @210 
. 300 @ 3 55 
. 285 @320 
330 @ 3 36 
$30 @— — 
?—95 @— 
—96 @— 97 
—9446@— — 
eS, ee eee -— 534@— 68% 
|. er eerererr eeeem 5444@— 56 
White, alae i ate 54tp@— 54% 
Oats 
White, No. Preiioseeesis w— 40 @— — 
WO cs ccvccesscccoes —-— —— 
‘ Stave Mixed..... seceveceses™ BOK @— 351g 
YE: 
Btate....cccccgecccceserss = —Q—— 
Western... .cccce cece cere “Q—— 
8: 
Mediums......... coccsceee 145 @1 4725 
MAIrOWB.....+secseeeeeees 150 @ i 524g 
Biliséectacens Cocccee coon ee 140 G@— — 
Green, prime, #bush....... —-— @ 1 25 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess.........., 11 50 @ 11 76 
New Mess.. - —-— @ 12 
Family Mess, “City! meenee —— @ 12 60 
abr ten Wel -1100 @-—-— 
D. B., Lome leaks. ccccccccseces — @ 6% 
D.8., Short Clears....... coccees — @ 64 
D. 8., Shoulders........+++ seeee 4 @S 
Cur MgaTs: 
Smoked Bendiossee + -—- 12 @ — 12% 
es - 6@-— 
(We ous o F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 lbs... ............8 — 80 @B — 823¢ 
shorts, 60 Ibe “anne corse — 80 @ — BIH 
Middling, $0 to 100 Ibs.. —-8 @ —W 
p MMC. cccccccccccccce LIU @ 115 
—3 @ — Ww 
—- 60 @ — 0 
» pe - —-— @ 48100 
Cottonseed Meal, per ‘ton... 2325 @ 24 00 
HAY AND STKAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, ber =. *$—— @31 05 
Hay, No. 2, good, * .. ~-9% @ 100 
_— ie. & medium “ " -- —80 @ — tb 
ay, Ship) si 6 oes = 10 — 80 
Hay, Clover $ biel 4 we “ee 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ ee —60 @— W 
Straw, No,i, Kye “ eee —85 @ — 90 
Straw, No.2 tye “ ail -—60 @— 10 
traw Oat ‘ “ —50 @ — 6 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy,......... 20@ 22 
“ ordinary w prime sees coe L3@I9 
State, Half-tirkin tups............ oeeeee I1@I8 
** Welsh Cecvccdbessedececoevee 17 


Western imitation 


OPM E OEE EH HR Oee He 


“ 


CPP OCSO TS POSES ~ eer wees 


eresecercees re iy 


- 


LARD. 
iemundels lone soaios abt 64j@ — 7 
@ 7 


Continent ........eccecceccee - 
South American.......--.-- “ 14@ — — 
CHEESE. 
State fuctory, fancy. ......... .. 7 @1% 
State factory, light skims, prime to 
GRIN 65 sds ds cumevden Be seve O4@ 6% 
State factory, skims, fair to good, --» 6 @ 6% 





Ohio flat, prime to choice........ ° 

Ohio flat, ordinary to good. . ‘ 

Skims, Penn., fair to choice. SP ee 

EGG. 

State and Penn., fresh laid...... .. 15 @ 153g 

Western, fresh-laid............ 

GONG Riss vv ovactattcscsbnaetine 
DRESSED POULTRY. 





Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... -ll @— 18 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...-15 @— 18 
Chickens, State and Western....—10 @— 11 
Fowls...... nbannive oveandd vaso @— 1% 
Bs 00+ 0s0ncepeasasennseeass 12 @— 16 
/KUBTABLES. 
Potatoes, new........--sseeeees 1 50 @ 2 
Sweet Potatoes, oer Dbi........ 215 @— — 
Onions, ver DOL, ..0002ccccesccces 1 75 @ 2 50 
Cueum ders, per crate.......... — 50 @— 00 
Lima Beans, per 2 bush bag... 1 25 @ 1 50 
Tomatoes, per box.......... «++ — 10 @- % 


Cabbage,L, L,and Jersey Ls 100 4 00 @ 6 00 














Green Corn, per 100.. + +e. BO @— 0 
Turnips, Russia, per GB. 018’ sirn — 5 @—- — 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, 
Ageia, gee Wl. . cs .cccescccea 100 ww 1 50 
Peaches, per crate..........+ -.~- 80 @ 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, per bbl. . 200 @8 £0 
Grapes, Concord, per ROR —- 1 @— 8 
Grapes, Delaware, per lb....... —10 @—12 
Grapes, Ives, per Ib........... — 4 @ 5 
Watermelons, per 100 ...... . 600 @18 00 
Muskmelons, per bbl.......... 10) @2 50 
Huckieberriee, OP BOR i'n 00040 — 25 @— 40 
Peanuts, Va., ee 
new, per Ib bs cde wowges w— 4 @ 65 
POCRDE, DEE IDivcdcecccgcccers -— 54@— 6% 
Azel DOMESTIC DRIED dag, P 
PPh, 2.0. ccccccccccccecs oe =2 C— 
Peaches, Peeled...........005 -_ o—11 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — @-— 
Peaches, Evaporated........ o. —Il0¢@—11 
rr — 64%@— 7 
SE ceceababctanents ssceeee 10 @—I11 
Raspberries........... se seeeees -—19 @-—20 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. ... ese0ne 28 @85 
ae. @rivhiniiewd 26 @27 
as Coarse and quarter blood,...20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
Mpa beadtrm waabenn er @40 
N. JY. » Mich., and ind., ue 3 Deoveuicage 40 @45 
pak diaent -35 @40 
« “ “6 ak AS 28 @38 
Ohio, Teun., and W. va. X and XX...40 @43 
ps RRS 43 @45 
“6 “ ier yo rere 44 @4% 
« “ No, 2..... 86° @40 
a “ “ common,. ..80 @84 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano.,........ $38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of POU WD: 6 dscr0 ode 
Sulphate of ~~ oe pen b.. a5) 
Sulphate of Potash. . ‘ 40 00 
Muriate of Potash............. 45 00 
BOs ncaecasdnbe bows icdues 15 00 
Fine Ground Bone............. 88 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. .......... , 45 00 
Wheat YY .  wedimedigs sadinde 47 60 
Comune >” ics dabennte 46 50 
AA Ammoniated enyee 
phate Fertilizer. . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 32 50 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. 00@35 00 
Raw ae Superphosphate, 
| Eye 00@35 00 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
nines neh ee 25 00 
Beotomiea Fertilizer for Po- 
acts dbeessueltbeats 30 00 
wane Pure Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 80 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 
Lister Bros,’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone,..... 82 00@35 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@8 
Ground Bone............... 31 00@383 60 
Cresent Bone.............. . 29 00@81 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@60 00 
+. legs lil RE AIR 47 00@60 00 
Buck@heat* —. ..eccccccee 82 W@35 v0 
Mapes ¥’. and P, G, Co.’s Specialties : 
Potato Manure...........+..+ ° 48 00 
Corn wn! Sat ete 46 00 
Vegetable * ......... 50 00 
Complete “A” Brand 40 00 
ae > Carbon Works’ Special- 
Homstead ad Serebehee.. 40 00 
Homstead Grower. . 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour...... 45 00 
A, L. Sardy’s Specialties ; 
Phospho- Peruvian Guano.. 36 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate, 82 00 
Wie $ Clark & Co.'s Special- 
Americus Superphosphate. . 38 00 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 835 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 88 00 


ASHES.— We quote 4@43¢ cents for Pot and 
53¢@6 for Foert, 








7 


} GREATAMERICAN , 





Decorated ‘Louet wee "Yor per et on Gold 
TME GQUEAT AMERICAN TEA oo. 
P. 0. Box A “1 and & Veeew St. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRDITERS’ MATERIALS. 
= Dun Print- 
Pace nes ee 








4| VANDERBERGH,WELLS & COMPANY. 
140 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 
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Insurance, 
FROM NOTHING COMES NOTHING. 


Tue hardest of all things to make gener- 
ally, permanently, and practically believed, 
are the ancient, simple and obvious ele- 
mentary truihs—for example, that nothing 
can be had without labor, that somebody 
must always pay, and that the receiver of 
the goods is always this somebody, unless 
he steals or cheats; aod that no more can 
be taken out of a common fund than has 
previously been put in. People try to for- 
get these facts because they are unpalata- 
ble, and to evade their application for the 
same reason; they will believe the rankest 
folly when it comes in the guise of what 
they wixh to be true, and this attempted 
materialization of day-dreams stops only 
just short of believing that we need not 
come under the rule of decay and death. 
Men call for the agreeable and desirable, 
instead of for the truth, whatever that 


truth be. As burglars, they will exhibit and 


use an ingenuity, persistence, daring, cool 
judgment, and temporary self-denial which 
would secure honest gains if honestly used; 
instead of cultivating for themselves, they 
try so hard to snatch the results of others’ 
cultivation that a proverb avers that one 
man makes money and the other nine get 
it away from him. They will work to 
avoid the law of working. To get some- 
thing at somebody else’s expense seems to 
be an ineradicable desire in our poor. erring 
human nature. Preaching reasons with it, 
the law punishes it when carried to excess, 
experience persistently teaches it its error; 
yet it stays obdurate from generation to 
generation. 

To get something from an insurance com- 
pavy is always a dazzling idea; it has led 
to attempts at fraud, sometimes successful, 
to murder deliberately planned from the 
start, and to murder which was not in- 
tended but suddenly surprised and over- 
came the plotter witu its seeming necessity, 
asin the notorious Udduizook case. ‘The 
same notion that there are cnormous profits 
**made” in life insurance works incessant 
mischief. lt mistakes accumulated reserves 
for ‘* profits,” and the false conclusion di- 
rectly following this false assumption is 
that such ** profits,” and the rates of pre- 
mium which lead to them, are extortionate 
aud unnecessary. Hence arise and 
flourish an unending line of ephemeral 
associations, based on the sand-founda- 
tion that a little money put in will take 
out a great deal. There are no accumu- 
lations, heace no help from interest. 
Everybody receives the same promise of 
putting in little and taking out much, and 
of course everybody has the same expecta- 
tion. Tue result is, that an association is 
formed of men who try to guaranty to each 
other, upon small and irregular payments, 
the insurance which me abers of insurance 
companies guaranty upon larger and regu- 
lar payments; avd not only are the pay- 
ments on the ** pay-as-you-go” plan them- 
selves inadequate, but the cohesiveness is 
entirely lacking. It is a good thing to 
be able to drop out when you please, 
without the penalty of leaving any 
reserve behind. But everybody else has the 
same privilege, and hence the organization 
is what it has always been declared to be, a 
congregation of atoms without cohesion, a 
mere rope of sand. How can it possibly be 
otherwise, since every member can go when 
he chooses, having given no sort of bond to 
remain? The foundation of any insurance 
scheme possessing stability is: Adequate 
payments, and accumulated funds, puttin g 
more value into the policy continually, and 
holding the members by their having some- 
thing at stake. Says the 7'raveler’s Record, 
in language so well chosen that we adopt 
it here: 

“The popular impression of the exorbitant 
profits drawn from the insurance business is so 
strong, that not only are schemes for extortionate 
taxation of their funds continually set on foot, 
but the country swarms with small associations 
of men trying to guarantee to each other the 
same thing an insurance company guarantee to 
all. They have no money, and they bind them- 
selves never to have any; they have no experi- 








ence or business training, for if they had they 
would know better; they cannot hire first-rate 
business, or medical, or agency talent, for that 
needs money; they defy mortality tables, and 
fix their rates at random at what they 
think is about the cost, less profits, to regular 
companies ; and so they become victims to tre 
lawa of nature, to the sharpers who impose upon 
or are in collusion with, their characterless 
* medical examiners,” and to the constant fluc- 
tnations which the funds of the regular com- 
panies enable them to defy. They give no in- 
surance, for they can give nothing but a worth- 
less promise which there is no penalty for break- 
ing ; and after a brief and dishonorable career, 
they dissolve, to let the members enter into new 
combinations in search of fine gold at the price 
of silver and diamonds at the price of paste.” 
From this to the openly speculative socie- 
ties where, in various ways, a premium is 
offered to murder, is only a step. The 
Record copies us below from the circular of 
one which calls itself the ‘ Order of the 
Golden Rule,” and avers that the circular 
is in plain language an offer of $250 to 
every member to nake way with the man 
holding the certificate next to his: 

** Upon the death of a member we raise a ben- 
eficiary fund—by coutributions from its mem- 
bers —which is distributed as follows: $1500 to 
the family of the deceased ; $250 each to holders 
of certificates next in number above and below 
the deceased. That is, two living members re- 
ceive #250 at each death, thereby meeting the 
objection raised against all co-operative socie- 
ties, that the long-lived members will be bur- 
dened down with expenses, The history of all 
benevolent societies proves, that for each one 
who has died there has been an 
incom: to the family of over two thou- 
sand per cent, on amount expended. Is it 
just and essential that so heavy a burden should 
be placed upon the living? If by a joint and 
equal distribution of benefits between living 
members and the representatives of the dead, we 
can answer this objection, we have accomplished 
a work which no other society ever has. But, 
says one: ** Why do you give the two living 
members a benefit?” We answer, thatit is the 
only way that it can be done with equal and im- 
partial justice to each liviuog member of the 
order. If any one can devise a more just plan 
we would be pleased to see it demonstrated. 
Says another: That's lottery. We answer, death 
is a certain, fixed fact, and no lottery, except 
what God fixes ; andif a lottery, the Omnipotent 
controls every ticket,” 

The old and unpalatable truths above 
alluded to have been over and over stated 
in these columns. We suppose them to be 
familiar to every reader, as is the truth that 
the way of transgressors is hard; and yet 
the pulpit has to keep at its work. In in- 
surance, there is no substitute for money 
paid in, and there can be none. Hence 
schemes which try or profess to avoid this 
fuct, and to juggle ‘‘ benefits” into being, 
will delude its victims, and finally go to 
pieces. This was true a hundred years 
ago, and it will be true a hundred years 
hence, just as it always was, and always 
will be true, that the whole of a thing is 
larger than any part of it. 

> 


JUSTIFIED BY TIME. 


Wuen the Record first began to denounce 
the essential and basic rottenness of the 
assessment plan of insurance, the ‘‘ mon- 
key bridge,” the continuance of which de. 
pended solely on the caprice or the strength 
of tail of each member of the confedera- 
tion—to foretell its inevitable end, and to 
warn the public against wasting their 
money and their years of health in such a 
bettomless pit of certain failure and prob- 
able plunder, a large part of that public re- 
quited the service with nothing but jeers 
and abuse. Our motives were maligned, 
our prophecies scouted and neglected, and 
our figures ignored, for they could not be 
overthrown. We were charged with be- 
ing actuated solely by jealousy of prosper- 
ous rivals, and hatred of new devices that 
shamed our ‘‘antiquated methods,” as 
though it were not the duty of honest men 
in any branch of business to expose quack- 
ery and swindling or save ignorant people 
from being misled by plausible fallacies, 
and as though the question of our motives 
were of any importance in deciding whether 
a company could pay out more money than 
it received, without capital and without in- 
vesting a dollar of funds, and not speedily 
come to ruin. So besotted have hundreds 
of thousands been with this lunatic idca 
that they can multiply money by joining to- 
gether and each agreeing to pay all the 





rest treble or tenfold what they paid in, that 
they have flung arithmetic and common 
sense to the winds, and many have irre- 
trievably lost their opportunities for actual 
insurance while squan tering their savings 
on these worthless schemes. The multi- 
plication table is not enough; they must 
actually Jose their money before they will 
be convinced. 

From the first, we have spoken plain 
English and plain truth about these con- 
cerns. We have not thought it worth 
while to soften harsh but truthful words, 
or pretend that we thought a swindle any- 
thing else than a swindle. Whether the 
promoters of any given company are knaves 
or dupes is of litthe importance; the foun- 
dation 1s just as rotten and the loss to the 
members just as great in one case as in the 
other. Personal probity and absence of in- 
tention to defraud are no more excuse for 
establishing a hat-passing society than for 
running a gambling hell or a mock-auction 
shop. Therefore, profoundly convinced 
of the righteousness of our cause, anxious, 
like all good citizens for the welfare of the 
community, and certain that the waste of 
public money and the debauching of the 
popular miod did far more hurm to the 
victims than to ourselves, we have fought 
with all our power to restore the reign of 
sense and reason once more. Time has 
vindicated us even more quickly than we 
expected, aud re-inforced our arguments 
with a swarm of irrefragable facts. Not 
only have these bubbles burst by hundreds, 
but they have burst with a rapidity start- 
ling even to ourselves. Their self-evident 
worthlessness has often alarmed and driven 
off their organizers almost at the outset; 
great numbers have been proclaimed and 
hunted down as public enemies; scandal- 
ous dishonesty in the mangement has been 
the rule rather than the exception, thus 
adding to the inherent defects of the sys- 
tem the abuse from which it pretends to 
be specially free; and the remaining ones 
which pretend to carry on any sort of 
legitimate business are doubtless conscious, 
despite a veil of outward boastfulness, 
that they must soon follow the others. 


But argument and warning do not there- 
by cease to be needful. So intense is the 
cupidity of men, so ready are they to 
swallow the grossest falsehoods and the 
most glaring absurdities when gain is 
offered them without labor, that they de- 
liberately shut their eyes to the meaning of 
such invariable failure, and prefer to be de- 
frauded rather give up their hopes of 
obtaining something for nothing; and a 
fresh crop of impostures continually spring 
up to take the place of tie old. They 
assign every cause of failure but the right 
one, and account for it by local and tem- 
porary causes, instead of the one great and 
universal one—that their scheme is a 
greater chimera than the philosopher’s 
stone itself, for that, at least, required sub- 
stance to create substance. The need of 
exposition will not cease till the ordi- 
nary laws of business and the funda- 
mental principles of mathematics are 
accepted as bases of action by the whole 
community. Furthermore, this huge body 
of ignorance and prejudice, always sus- 
picious of and often hostile to legitimate 
insurance, ready to favor anything which 
promises to hamper and harrass that busi- 
ness, and equally ready to suspend all law 
and equity in favor of anybody who pre- 
tends to have discovered something better 
at a quarter the cost, has the making of 
laws for—or rather against—the entire in- 
surance interest. Men will not always take 
the pains to inform themselves of the nature 
and conditions of the business, that they 
may act with justice and intelligence; itis 
easier to be governed by unreasoning hate, 
and cast a heedless vote for any measure that 
seems likely to embarrass it, and the as- 
sessment companies pretend to be a sort of 
incorporated primary caucus, where the en- 
tire populace bears nile, and to be a poor but 
honest set, waging an unequal war against 
a lot of grasping capitalists, and so entitled 
to sympathy and help. The fact is, that 
sometimes honestly, but of tener of set 
purpose, they are quacks and impostors, 
engaged in fleecing and demoralizing the 
public; and we shall not consider our work 
in this line complete till we have made this 
clear to legislators as well as to every 
one else.—T'raveler’s Record, 


AN FXPENSIVE LUXURY. 


Tue perfect co-operative organization is 
one whose functions consist solely of col- 
lecting and disbursing death assessments. 
In it there can be no such thing as laying 
up treasure for the future. Whatever is 
paid in has to be paid out again almost 
immediately, because its very theory is that 
no insurance money is due from a member 
until a death occurs. Whatever concern 
departs, as many of them do, from this 
practice, departs from the central principle 
of co-operativeism. How in the name of 
sense can it be a good institution for a poor 
man? In it he can find no insurance 
that is good during the months or 
years which may come upon him when 
he cannot spare money for _pre- 
miums or assessments. When such a 
time comes, if he has belonged to a co-op- 
erative, every cent he has paid is lost for- 
ever. But ina straight, sound, legitimate 
insurance company he can still retain the 
advantage of all the payments he has made, 
and take a paid-up policy good for all his 
life, even if misfortune has prevented him 
from continuisg payments on his original 
policy. This paid-up policy would, of 
course, be proportioned in amount to the 
length of time be had been in the company, 
and to the amount of the premiums he had 
paid. For these reasons a regular old-line 
company is the only one for a poor man. 
None but the rich can rightly afford a co- 
operative membership, for it is not much 
to them if in the end they have thrown 
away some money On what is at best only 
temporary life insurance.— Western Insur- 
ance Review. 
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InsuraANcE ComMIssIONER TARBOX has 
been doing much, since his emancipation 
from malign political influence, to redeem 
himself and justify whatever it was that 
retained him in his position, by vigorous 
attention to his official duties. For some 
time past he has been keenly watching the 
assessment societies, and they are likely to 
receive at his hands plain justice, without 
favors. Moved by the complaint of a col- 
ored man, who said he had repeatedly 
tried to collect a claim of $45 from the 
American Benefit Society, or Association— 
for it seems to have been a sort of twin 
concern—of Boston, Mr. Tarbox looked 
into the matter himself, sent for the books, 
ordered an official investigation, and gave 
the result in a letter to the attorney-gener- 
al, pronouncing the concern a fraud. Two 
other Massachusetts co-operatives, by the 
way, have attempted to meet the pay-your- 
debts requirement of the new law, by en- 
tering into an agreement to make a com- 
mon death fund, and *‘ pool” their assess- 
ments. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGEKLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 
214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Relipeada, Express and Insur- 
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SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts........... : 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
i onatumnisiemenbannnetmemenemeell iceteeteteemmenitimdiahenemmememmnennll 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


‘© Endowments............ 873,408 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies issued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... ° $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated)... ssccccees $10,000,900 
Policies in force..........++- 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 





Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


Income from Interest, 
1880, $2,317,889, 


1881, 2,013,203, 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624. 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 


Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,874 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,800,296. Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097, 
Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 299,882,586. 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
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The Twenty-fifth Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
or the Year ending Dece mber 31st, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 

Bale a4 L to he me 

anes peary et, ™ rom las _ 2 

INCOME. 
PUOERIUTRB i crcsccccccccccs: coved $12,081,330 22 
Interest and Rents.............. 2,972,149 88 15,008,480 05 
$65,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

ag —— by Death and Matured Endow- 
aaa ; Surrender Vaiues, and’ Annu- 

ties 





84,000,668 00 





Tot a! Pala fetter eybeldere... 
Divid 4 = Capital 


es char; 
= Advertising. F 


Pay Sta eee 





..89,898,009 12 


Total Disbursements. 
Balance, Dee. Bist, 1884, t 








MEW ACCOURT...............00008- 5,537,720 46 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages........0+:-ssseee-ss00 $16,404,726 72 
New York Rea including the 
Equi — Butlding ra purchases un- 
Ger TOrechOsure,.......005 -osceccscocescces 6,676,005 11 
Uni ted State og Stocks. Hiate Hiocks, City 
Stoc = Stocks authorized 
laws o lL, Srate of New York........... 16,400,407 00 
Loans secu PR Bows “7 and Stosus 
(market yale, $7,1 6,319,641 08 
ie ound the State ‘of Now 
York, a wadine rehases under fore- 
clos 4 and Society® ‘6 Buildings in other 
4,016,146 56 
Cash ‘in Banks and ‘Trust Gompanies, ‘at 
interest; and in transit (since received 
reat inns condansese 6,078,961 86 
Commuted Cominissio’ 210,872 29 
Due am Agents on account ‘ot Pre- 119,088 67 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 404,580 46 
miums due and process of collec- 
gon » ees premiums Maid = eivance oa,731 
Deferred Premiums.........-+-+++«+- 1,071,294 ® 
Total, 4 Aaaete, December Bist, 
Behe deie $55.1 61,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding Pol- 
cies at 4 per cent.......... 847,549,728 44 
olninms a by death (proofs not 
peccccccscccecccccs 128,580 WU $47,678,308 44 





pearson mn 31, 1884. 910,488,617 10 
of — the proportion ‘contribut ted 
aputed ted) by Policies in general clasts $4,074,756 10 
or - he proportion contribute: 
com ated) by Policies in Tontine at is ‘in 6,408,861 60 60 


$10,483,617 10 10 
U the New York State Standard,4 
cont. inte rest, the Surpiusis.,. -@1d,780,3382 13 


New Assurance 
a see “iegegges: BB41877.087 00 
L} - 
ance Brasnnrens Brrr: 309,409,171 00 
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Sane "Cinims..... samnaad evccsees 

From the undivided surplus, contributed a by, poli- 
cies in the General claes, reversionary divi ayual 
be declared, available yy. settlement of mmo y nD 
premium. a, to ordina 
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Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrppEns, Bec, 
AGBOLE,.....00000000ee00s+++ 817,005,567 10 
Liabilities...............+++. 14,700,116 37 

Total Surpluzs...........82,395,460 a 
o attention, of, the public is called to the 
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WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
Ww. A. BEswan, dry - = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 









Total Cash Assets - - - 


Law, now amount to $/,200,000. 


Cash Assets, as above - - 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of New York. 


OFFICE, 1oo BROADWAY. 


Statement January Ist, 1885. 


$4,938,501 92 





All Claims tor Fire and Inland Losses, less than......... $360,238 68 
All other Claims, less than........ i en ees aeeeen saiadeienmiaeeh 39,347 32 
RESERVE FOR RE-INSURANCE on Outstanding 

Risks: Fire.............. sonaeadeorepbesiphcaneaiaaa eudvadsebassies 1,928,299 35 

Bi ccicscsdsoscesesesticcsescrens solvwpedacedubces Geisissdasnestarn teed 25,304 75 
Reserve for Taxes of 1885............. di decaasiguadousoenonensaeensulies 50,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, January Ist, 1885............ eeauteiaakone a 1,535,221 82 
Capital............. sbiewed icici pavensedishepnuimaleniadnd iidivendalia 1,000,000 00 





- $4,938,501 92 


The Safety Funds, under the restrictions of the New York Safety Fund 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
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ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nsw Yor, January 7H, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ite 
affaira on the 81st December, 1884. 


OF THE 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1884, to Sist December, 1884,..... $8,956,009 44 
ums on Policies not marked off ist 
BOUATY, IBA. ......ccceseecreveeeeceees 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums. ...,..........+++++ _ 85,405,796 14 
Premi f let J weeded 
lume parked of from, J = eoece 04,066,971 04 
nels eoccece ped esccee $2,109,919 20 
Returns of rept 
sell. 787,780 4 
The Company has the the following Asseta, 
Unie of, New York 
771 uo 
cherie: ES 
ue the Company, 
440,00 


sone concpeceeee 00 
ea sera \Side 





A dividend of forty ver cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Sist December, 1884, for which certificates will be :ssued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 
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SEVENTY- FIFTH ANNOAL STATEMENT, 
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Ol and Young. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


BY J. E. RANKIN, D.D. 





At twilight, when the children kneel 
Round their sweet mother praying, 

As near some sacred shrine I feel, 
The distant organ playing. 


They linger long around her knees, 
And give and take love's tuken, 
Till, spite of urgent childhood pleas, 

The last fond word is spoken, 


And when the last amen is said, 
And done the last caressing, 

I feel as though upon my head 
God's hand had lain in blessing. 


It takes me back to when a child, 
Wave-tossed and tempest driven, 

And forward to the undefiled 
Within the gates of Heaven. 


ORANGE VALLEY, N. J. 
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WHAT THE WILD WAVES SAID 
TO LITTLE PETER. 


BY ELIZABETIIE A. 





8. CHESTER. 


‘*Many a yeur was in its grave” since 
little Peter’s father ‘‘ crossed the restless 
wave,” and ‘‘the evening bright as ever, 
shone on ruin, rock, and river,” shone on 
ragged little Peter as he lay on his knees in 
the white, white sand, and listened to the 
wild waves calling: ** Peet-er, Peet-er/” 

The red western light flamed over the 
white pebbles amid which little Peter's feet 
unceasingly beat, but could not beat out 
the glow. It ran around the outline of 
little Peter’s figure with a gilding of fire. 
Peter’s face was toward the water. The 
dullest, weakest wave coming in from the 
horizon—‘‘ coming in from God,” Peter 
said—grew strong and brave, went through 
blue, and purple, and scarlet, and green, 
and broke on the white sand softly ‘‘Peet-er, 
Peet-er!" Another, and another, and they 
grew so large, and strong, and beautiful, 
that Peter’s little heart beat fast and his 
breath came quick and warm, and he 
thought they would, by and by, cry out 
some great thing ‘‘from God”; but ever 
they broke on the white, 
** Peet-er, Peet-er/” 

Peter’s mother wrote stories for the mag- 
azines, and she called little Peter up to the 
house and told him he must go to bed while 
she mended his pantaloons. 

Peter sighed; but his little soul was ac 
customed to deprivation and disappoint- 
ment, for he belonged to the literary class, 
and he went away sadly but silently. 

He lay very quietly upon his narrow pil- 
low, and did not sigh; but he felt sure that 
if only he could have waited a wave would 
have come, mighty enough, scarlet and 
purple enough, to have said something 
more than just ‘‘ Peet-er/” The waves had, 
he thought, been only calling his attention, 
getting him ready tu hear. Now, perhaps, 





white shore, 


the one wave that had the message for him | 


would come, and he should not be there, 
and he would never in all his lung life, never 
in all the wide world, know what message 
that wave brought. 

A tear broke through little Peter’s eye- 
lashes, but he winked it away, and calmly 
folded his hands upon his bosom. He knew 
that his only pair of pantaloons must be 
mended. 

Peter’s pale mama fitted a piece of 
new cloth into the thin, faded concavity 
through which Peter’s sharp little knees 
had worn as his feet beat upon the pebbly 
shore. When she had finished, she held 
out at arm's length the pantaloons of this 
child of the literary class, and gazed upon 
them long and tenderly. The legs did not 
stand out full and convex, like the panta- 
loon legs of an ordinary small boy, but fell 
into lank, slimpsy lines. A gleam of pleas- 
ure, however, flitted across the thin, soul- 
ful face of little Peter's mama. She 
thought the pantaloons would last another 
fortnight. 

The heart of little Peter’s mama was 
very sad; she had not heard from her last 
article. 

Her last article had been a particularly 
silly story, the silliest she had ever written, 
and her pale cheek flushed as she recol- 
lected the compassioned ardor that had dis- 
tinguished Him, and the soft receptivity 
that had characterized Her. 





‘*T never will write like that again— 
never!” cried little Peter’s mama. 

At noon of a new day, little Pcter’s 
patches were buried for the first time in the 
white, white sand by the shore. The sand 
was warm that day. The waves were blue 
and gold. They were small—young, Peter 
called them—but they sparkled and danced, 
and gaily called out as they leaped to the 
shore, ‘‘ Peet-aw,” ‘‘ Pect-aw!” 

But little Peter saw they bore no mes- 
sage. 

‘You did not come from God, like the 
waves of yesterday,” said he; ‘‘ you’re just 
thinking about yourselves and having a 
good time,” and he turned away. 

A lurge, yellow, furry caterpillar came 
crawling over the sand. Peter put fourth 
his hand and encouraged the caterpillar to 
crawl into his palm. He stroked its furry 
back with his forefinger, murmuring: 

‘*Poor little cattery! Poor little pillary! 
He didn’t waut to be a caterpillar; did he? 
He’d rather been a boy, but God made him 
a caterpillar, so that he has to go crawl, 
craw), crawl, and how could he help him- 
self! Poor little caterpillar!” 

Peter told the caterpillar the river bank 
was infested with enemies. He knew the 
meaning of infested. He knew the mean- 
ing of words intuitively. He belonged to 
the literary class. So he made the cater- 
pillar a house of pebbles with thick walls, 
and laid in a variety of leaves for his nutri- 
ment, and, lest he might desire animal 
food and find none, Peter put in two bee- 
tles und a fragment of green snake, upon 
which the black ants were not yet sated. 
Lest the ants should want, he divided the 
green snake and left the ants the larger 
portion. Uis was a tender little soul; he 
belonged to the literary class. 


He was roofing in his caterpillar’s house 
when his mama called him home. 

Peter’s mama’s eyes were dark and 
shining, and her cheeks flushed. 

‘I’ve received a letter from the editor of 
the New Heavens, Peter,” said she. ‘‘ He 
suys my story is distinguished by fidelity 
to human experience. ‘Its tenderness and 
delicacy of sentiment are not more remark- 
able than its insight into the more absorb- 
ing and powerful of human emotions.’ He 
wishes me to early send him more stories 
of the same general tenor.” 

Little Peter sat down in quiet joy, less 
tremulous, but not less absorbing than his 
mama’s. All that angels are to other little 
boys had good editors ever been to little 
Peter. Little Peter’s was a life of faith. 

Peter's mama put on her hat, and, tak- 
ing the hand of ber little son, set out for 
the grocery and the clothing store. 

The dealer in ready-made boys suits 
said this was a most difficult boy to fit, he 
was so thin; but at last little Peter stepped 
forth upon the side-walk, feeling that for 
him life had opened and the world was full 
of promise. 

‘*Mama,” said he, looking down upon his 
new clothes, ‘‘if you should mcet me now, 
and didn’t know whose boy I was, shouldn’t 
you think I was like other little boys?” 

She looked into the pathetic, patient 
little face, and her heart misgave her, but 
she replied: 

‘* Perhaps so, Peter.” 

At the grocery Peter’s mama ordered 
cracked wheat, crushed wheat,rolled wheat, 
and oatmeal, all of which are nutritious and 
cheap. She also purchased three salt mack- 
erel, a half-dozen dried herrings, and.a box 
of sardines, with which to strengthen her 
own wearied brains. 

When Peter’s mama reached home, she 
opened a newspaper and read: ‘A quiet 
but very recherché social event, this week, 
has been the marriage of the gifted Editor 
of the New Heavens, to the beautiful Miss 
Eglantina Iaella, only daughter of the 
wealthy and distinguished Colonel Phila- 
delphus Posthlewaite. The bride received 
numerous and costly presents indicative of 
the most refined taste, and the happy pair 
left for their wedding journey, followed by 
the good wishes of hosts of admiring 
friends.” 

The following morning little Peter’s mama 
sat down to write her story, and little Peter, 
in his new clothes, issued forth innocently, 
ignoraatly confident of meeting the small 
boys of his neighborhood—the heir of the 
opulent bricklayer, the scion of the house 


the prosperous butcher’s boy—on terms of 
social equality, 

Little Peter longed to mingle with his 
own kind. His was a pure and simple 
soul, lacking definite ideas of the privi- 
leges and prerogatives of his kind, but he 
dimly felt there was something more in life 
than he had known. Powerful instincts in 
his bosom cried out and would not be gain- 
said: ‘‘Am not I, too, a smali boy?’’ 
When, however, the young representa- 
tives of the productive, prosperous 
class, saw little Peter approaching they 
cried with one accord: 

‘*Oh, ain’t we tony!” ‘Pull down your 
vest!” ‘* Does your mother know yer out!” 
Suddenly, however, the butcher’s boy 
doubled nimself up in excess of merri- 
ment, and pointing his forefinger at Peter’s 
feet, went quite off in speechless hilarity. 
Now, Peter’s mother’s money had given 
out before she could get her little sona 
new pair of boots, and the toes of Peter’s 
boots had been worn through by beating 
on the pebbles. 

The heir of the opulent bricklayer, 
with boisterous glee, cried: ‘‘ Boots! 
boots!” The haughty scion of the house 
of the commercial traveler genteely re- 
moved his cigar from his lips and threw 
back his head in inextinguishable laugh- 
ter. , 

Little Peter’s instinct was to screen his 
sensitive soul by indifference, so he, too, 
threw back his head and laughed merrily. 

Then they all shouted: ‘‘ He, be, he!” 
‘‘lfa, ha, ha!” and the butcher’s boy, 
** Ho, ho, ho!” more wildly than before. 

When they paused to take breath, and to 
clasp their hands to their sides, little Peter, 
with palpitating heart, but manly deter- 
mination, made one more rally. 

‘* Boys,” said he, familiarly, his voice 
was a trifle unsteady, but loud, ‘*my moth- 
er is going to get mea pair of new boots 
when she sells her next article.” 


The butcher’s boy threw himself at the 
foot of a shade tree in an agony of con- 
vulsion. The bricklayer’s heir staggered 
across the sidewalk, his hunds clasped to 
his sides, in wild paroxysms. The coming 
commercial traveler grasped the fence for 
support. 

Little Peter could not laugh. 

‘*Aint he r-r-rich!" painfully gasped 
the bricklayer’s heir from out his abandon 
of mirth. 

‘*What is her next har-har-hartical?” 
spasmodically articulated the butcher’s boy. 
“1s it h-h-hims?”’ 

Another wild wave of glee broke over 
Peter’s companions. 

Little Peter turned and walked away. 
He would not run, though all the way he 
heard yells in chorus: 

‘** Boots, boots, boots!” 

With heavy heart he vaguely felt there 
was an impassable gulf between himself 
and the children of prosperity and plenty. 
A painful fear throbbed through his tender 
little soul that God had made him different 
from the butcher’s boy, or even from the 
ygentcel commercial traveler's son, even as 
God had made the caterpillar different. 

It seemed to him that even if he learned 
to yell like the butcher’s boy, everybody 
would see that the spirit of yell was not 
there. It seemed to him that though ie 
learned to blow out smoke like the com- 
mercial traveler’s son, everybody would 
see that the love of smoke was not there. 

Little Peter sat down upon the verandah 
of his modest cottage, and thought long 
and earnestly, but sadly. The next day 
he sought the haunts: of his old tried 
friends, the waves. His little heart was 
bruised and his gentle spirit broken, but 
no word escaped his lips, no tears his eyes. 
Little Peter had learned to suffer and be 
silent. He belonged to the literary class. 

Little Peter threw himself upon the shore 
and buried his boots in the sand. The 
waves were beautiful and mighty that day. 
Peter fixed his eyes on the far horizon, 
where the first wave was coming in, and he 
watched it through blue and green, and 
purple with golden crests, until it broke 
upon the shore, softly murmuring 
‘**Peet-er,” and the second was like unto 
the first, and it murmured upon the shore: 
‘* Peet-er,” ‘* Peet-er”; but the third was 
so magnificent, so richly blue, and purple, 





of the elegafit commercial traveler, and 


and green, with such gleams of gold, so 


held his breath in ecstacy of anticipation. 
Surely this brought the message. It swept 
shoreward; it broke, booming upon the 
sand; it boomed out, ‘* Boots!” 

Peter sprang upon his knees incredulous. 
He waited with trembling, breathless ex- 
pectancy, his interlocked palms perspiring 
into each other. Two waves murmured 
on the beach: ‘Peet-er/” ‘‘Peet-er/” 
The third rolled in, touched shore: ‘‘ Boots!” 
** Boots !” 

‘*O, how can they be so cruel!” cried 
little Peter. 

Once more he watched and listened, 
strained vision, strained hearing. Once 
again the third wave, powerful, gorgeous, 
shining, swept shoreward, swept to Peter’s 
feet: ‘* Boots!” 

Little Peter fell back upon the sand and, 
for the first time in many months, he wept. 
The perfidy of long-time friends drew forth 
those tears. 

Finally he arose and, with face averted 
from the mocking waves, walked slowly 
along the beach to the house of the cater- 
pillar. He withdrew the roof and looked 
in. He saw a pale, brown ball under a 
leaf. 

‘*Tt is a chrysalis,” whispered Peter, and 
softly walked away. 

The next day, and the next, and every 
day for a week, Peter went down to the 
shore still hopeful; but every day that 
third wave cried, ‘‘ Boots!” and it seemed to 
Peter that the third wave grew more resplen- 
dent, and cried out louder, and it seemed to 
him the two first waves grew weaker, and 
murmured ‘‘Peet-er” more hesitatingly, as 
if they were ashamed. 

The last day Peter tarried only to assure 
himself there was no change, and, with 
breaking heart, turned to the slope of turf 
and hedge above the beach, and while he 
rested, very sad, a small, sweet voice above 
his shoulder said, softly: ‘‘ Peet-air/” 
** Peet-atr /” 

Peter looked around, and on a leaf was a 
little brown insect, and she said again, 
even more softly than before: ‘‘ Peet-air!” 
** Peet-air !” 

Peter’s face lighted up as if touched by 
an angel’s wing, and he Had put out his 
hands to take the little brown insect, when 
a big, black cricket hopped to his feet and, 
looking straight up in his face, shouted: 
** Butes!” ** Butes !” 

Peter paused, horrified, and the bold, 
black cricket, sprang on Peter’s knee, and 
screamed, ‘‘ Butes!” Peter jumped to his 
feet, but the bold, black cricket jumped in 
the air and shrieked, ‘‘ Burges!” 

Peter turned and fled, and he went no 
more to the beach, but he sat upon his 
cottage piazza and leaned his wasted little 
cheek upon his wasting little hand, and 
thought and thought, and asked himself in 
vain: ‘‘ Why was I born? Oh! why was 
I born to live by literature?” 

Peter’s mama urged him to partake of 
cracked wheat, crushed wheat, rolled wheat, 
and oat-meal, all of which are cheap, but 
nutritious; but little Peter looked on with 
joathing, and shook his head. 

Peter’s mama had sent off her story: 
It was of the same “ general tenor” as the 
preceding, but not so silly, and much 
brighter. 

Days grew into weeks, and Peter thought 
perhaps if that cruel third wave could see 
how feeble he had grown and how sad, she 
would be sorry she ever betrayed him, 80 
he tottcred down to the water’s edge. The 
waves were dark and dull, and high. They 
roared in upon the beach, not the third 
alone, but all the waves roaring, ‘‘ Boots!” 
‘*Boots!” “Boots!” And the first two who 
had longest been Peter’s friends, were 
loudest and fiercest, and they all roared: 
‘* Boots!” ‘* Boots!” ** Boots!” 

Peter rose, and pacing that desolate shore, 
he, for the last time, clasped his attenuated 
hands upon -his wasted breast in anguish, 
as he cried: ** Why wasI born? Oh! why 
was I born to live by literature?” 

Peter bethought himself of the lonely 
caterpillar. He withdrew the caterpillar’s 
roof, and a butterfly, beautiful beyond de- 
scription, fluttered out, poised itself, and 
soared away toward Heaven. Little Peter’s 
face beamed radiantly. 

But for me, little butterfly,” cried he, 
‘the snipes or toads would have eaten you 

up long ago, when you were a poor cater- 
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Little Peter had his pleasures though he 
did belong to the literary class. 

The next morning little Peter was too 
weak to rise from his bed. His mother 
gave him rice gruel, which is nutritious 
and inexpensive. She would have been 
glad to buy a mutton bone to make her 
child some broth, but the butcher had 
ceased to trust the literary class. ' 

It could hardly be expected the e.litor of 
the New Heavens would spend his honey- 
moon examining MS. ; but he took up little 
Peter’s mama’s story just as the last hour 
of the last quarter was fading into the dull, 
cold grey of the western sky. Wemay not 
know what aqueous vapor had floated over 
the surface, we may not ask what volcanic 
agencies had torn through the center of 
that fleeting, dissolving orb. 

Little Peter’s mama one day received 
back her MS., with six three cent collection 
stamps pasted thereon, and inside on the 
margin of a printed circnlar the following 
words: ‘‘Too idealistic—exaggerated sen- 
timent. Life is a stern reality.” The edi- 
tor had enclosed ‘‘ stern reality” as a quota- 
tion. ‘‘We want stories dealing with 
every-day, practical interests.” 

Peter’s mama dropped the circular from 
her nerveless fingers. 

Little Peter smiled sadly. He had been 
growing thinner and thinner, more and 
more shadowy. He now put one fragile 
little hand up under his narrow pillow, he 
laid his pale, wasted cheek upon that hand 
and with a wan smile into his mother’s sad 
face, he faintly whispered: 

‘* Sell my clothes, mama!” 

Little Peter slept. He awoke, and call- 
ing his mama to his side, he took a httle 
rice broth to strengthen his feeble voice, 
and said he: 

‘*T dreamed, mama, I was ip a great shop 
with shelves on all sides crowded with little 
boys’ boots, and a man like an angel, came 
in. It was a good editor, mama, and he 
said: ‘ Peter, take just as many pairs of 
boots as you wish.’ And I said: ‘I will 
take only one pair. Give the others to 
other little boys, whose mamas write for 


papers.’ It was a beautiful dream.” 
Again little Peter slept. Again he 
dreamed. 


**T thought I bad all the mutton-broth 
and all the beefsteak I wanted, mama, and 
I grew stouter and stronger than any other 
boy ever you knew, and there came a great, 
big, awful boy, with bold black eyes like a 
cricket’s, and he dared not touch me; but he 
caught the commercial traveler’s son, and 
shook him till he was limp and purple, and 
he beat the bricklayer’s boy till he was 
half dead, and he pounded the butcher’s 
boy until he bled, and 1 had to take hold of 
the awful big boy myself, and fight him 
until he promised never again to touch the 
other boys. After that all the boys liked 
me. Isn’t it nice to be sick and have such 
pleasant dreams, mama?” 

Then a sad, awed expression swept over 
little Peter’s face. ‘*Mama,” asked he, 
‘*how much longer do you think the rice- 
water will hold out?” 

That evening little Peter’s mama thought 
of the New Harth. The New Harth was 
naturally a more popular magazine than 
the New Heavens. People found it more 
interesting. Ite publishers were much 
richer than the publishers of New Heavens. 
The editor of the New Harth was a great 
man. Little Peter’s mama had once seen 
him, in company with other great men, on 
the platform on a great public occasion. 
He was old, very ugly, and very fat. 
Peter’s mama suddenly recollected having 
read, eighteen months previous, of the de- 
cease of this editor’s wife. 

Peter’s mama seized her pen. She made 
the hero of her story old, very ugly, and 
very fat. She made her young, beautiful, 
brilliant heroine, after much wooing and 
much finesse, uplift her long, silken eye- 
lashes, raise her large, dark, soft eyes to 
the face of the old, very ugly, very fat 
hero, and gently murmur: ‘*I love you, 
not for your riches, nor your fame, nor your 
good lonks, but for yourself alone!” 

Peter’s mama sent her manuscript to the 
New Earth, and waited. Little Peter grew 
thinner and thinner, and more and more 
shadowy. 

One morning there came to littte Peter’s 
Mama an envelope with a corner vignette, 
Tepresenting a very handsome editor sup- 





porting upon his knees an immense sphere 
supposed to be the New Harth. Little 
Peter’s mama tore open the envelope. A 
little paper fluttered to her lap; it wasa 
cheque for a sum twice what the New 
Heavens could have afforded to pay. Ona 
scrap of paper was written with a stylo. 
graphic pen: ‘‘Good—correct seatiment— 
more such.” 

Little Peter’s mama bent low to assure 
herself little Peter still breathed, so fair 
and frail he lay, then put on her hat and 
went out. She purchased a pair of boots 
and a mutton-bone. 

When little Peter awoke the boots stood 
in the middle of his bed. For a minute he 
gazed steadfastly upon those boots, then 
very softly asked: ‘‘ Is this Heaven!” 

He saw his tea cup of rice gruel on the 
table, and then he knew it was not heaven. 
His mama came forward with something 
steaining in a bowl, and after she had put 
a spoonful between Peter’s lips a radiance 
as if from another world broke over his 
face, and he dared to touch the boots, and 
after he had taken a few spoonfuls more of 
mutton-broth he bade his mother raise him 
in the bed and he thrust his little bare, 
blue-veined white feet, into those boots and 
all day, in speechless content, he lay with 
his feet in those boots outstretched upon 
the counterpane and his mother’s shawl 
spread over his night-gown. The shawl 
was very fine but worn thin, for, like little 
Peter, it belonged to the literary class. 

At intervals he took his mutton-broth, 
and the next morning he was stronger. 
The third morning he took a few steps in 
the boots. The boots squeaked, and in 
an ecstasy of delight, little Peter cried: 
‘“‘Oh, how ashamed those waves will be 
when they see me now, but I will never 
twit them with their meanness, never— 
never!” 

Little Peter recovered rapidly; but little 
Peter’s mama dared not accept the invita- 
tion of the editor of the New Harth to write 
more stories; the risk was too great. She 
put out a sign: ‘‘ Washing and lroning 
done here.” 

The soap man’s wife brought four of her 
husband’s uprons. Many other ladies, 
when they learned that Peter’s mama had 
determined to take in washing, appeared 
to enjoy bringing their soiled linen; they 
appeared to enjoy folding their large, 
jewelled red hands over their silken laps 
while they gave orders to little Peter’s deli- 
cate mama about getting out mud-stains 
and ironing starched ruffles, which shows 
how much kind ladies love to do good. 

Little Peter, however, has all the mutton 
and beefsteak he needs, and grows strong 
and hearty. If his mama’s small hands do 
not quite melt away in the hot soap-suds 
in which she washes for kind ladies, and if 
she never again joins the litérary class, 
little Peter may grow up to be a healthy, 
useful man. 

When first he went down to the shore in 
his new boots and prosperity, the waves 
smiled sweetly, and gently lapping the 
shore, they one after another softly mur- 
mured: ‘‘ Peet-are,” * Peet-are,” rivalling 
each other in sweetness and song; but 
Peter could not forget their perfidy. He 
went to look for the little brown insect 
that had been kind to him in his hour of 
adversity, but the little brown insect was 
dead; the big, bold, black cricket had 
eaten her up! 





THE CORPORAL’S LETTER. 


BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 





WHEN the sword is sheathed and the cannon 
lies 

Dumb and still om the parapet, 

For the spider to weave his silken net 

And the doves to nest in its silent mouth ; 

When the manly trade declines and dies, 

And hearts shrink up in ignoble drouth, 

When pitiful peace reigns everywhere, 

What is left for old Corporal Pierre? 


Nought remains for an honest wight 

But to write for bread, as the poets do, 

Beggarly scrawls for paltry sous. 

The billet-doux and the angry dun 

To the writing-machine are all as one. 

What matter the word or sentiment? 

If the fee be paid he is well content. 

To have heart in one’s trade, ah! one must 
fight. 





‘* M’sieu, if you please,” and a timid hand 
Is iaid on the soldier’s threadbare sleeve, 


Pierre was bearish that day, I grieve 

To say, and his speech was curt, 

As will happen when want or old wounds burt— 
‘I wish you to write a letter, please.” 
“Allright. Ten sous.” But the little boy 

Has turned away. ‘‘Morbleu! Well, then, 
You haven’t the money? You think that pen 
And ink and paper grow on trees? 

Halt! Can’t a soldier his joke enjoy 

But you must flare up? I understand. 


A begging letter, of course. And who 

Shall be favored to-day? Dictate—‘ M’sieu’”— 
‘*Pardon. Tis not ‘M’sieu.’ Madame, 

La Sainte Vierge.” The writer stopped, 

And the pen from his trembling fingers drop- 

ped ; 

The desk was shut with an angry slam. 
“Bapristi! You little rascal, you 

Would jest with the Holy Virgin, too?” 


But the child was weeping, and old Pierre 

Suppressed his wrath and indulged a stare. 
‘*My mother, M’sieu, she sleeps so long, 

These two whole days, and the room is cold. 

And she will not awake. It is very wrong, | 

I know, for a boy to be afraid 

When a boy 1s as many as five years old. 

But I was so hungry, and when I prayed 

And the Virgin did not come, I thought 

Perhaps if I send her a letter, why”— 


He paused, but old Pierre said nought. 

There was something new in the old man’s 
throat, 

And something strange in the old man’s eye; 

At length he took up his pen and wrote. 

Long it took him to write and fold 

And seal with a hand that was far from bold; 

Then: *‘ Courage, small comrade, wait and 
BEE ; 

Your letter is mailed, and presently 

An answer will come, perhaps to me. 


I will open my desk. Behold, ’tis there! 
‘From Heaven,’ it says. ‘a M’sieu Pierre.’ 
‘You do not read? N’importe. J do. 

Tis a letter from Heaven, and all about you, 
And, what? ‘Mama is in Heaven, too, 

And her little boy must be brave and good 
And live with Pierre.’ That's understood. 
While Pierre has a crust or sou to spare 
There’s enough for him and thee, mon cher.’ ” 


Do you think that letter came from above 
Freighted with God’s and a mother’s love? 
The child at least believed it true, 

So at the last, Pierre did, too. 

When the Heavenly mail came once again, 
To a grim old man on a bed of pain, 
Whose dying eyes alone could see, 

And read the missive joyfully, 

He knew the Hand, and proudly smiled, 
For it was as the hand of a little child. 
Boston, Mass. 


DORRIE’S STEPPING-STONES. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 








Eacu armed and equipped with a stout 
éane and a small satchel, the boys stood in 
the low doorway, and looked from the 
frosty world without, back to Dorrie in the 
glow of the firelight. 

‘*Good-bye, sis. Take good care of 
yourself and of Grandpa,” said merry Bert. 

“T think we have cut wood enough and 
fixed everything to last comfortably until 
Saturday night,” said thoughtful Charlie, 
more slowly. ‘Still one of us will come 
up in the middle of the week if we can. 
Good-bye.” 

Dorrie shut the door upon the keen clear 
air that seemed determined to rush in and 
overpower the old man by the fire side, 
and then from a narrow, tiny-paned win- 
dow she watched the receding figures as 
long as they were visible. How strong 
and manly they were. Dorrie half wished, 
following the quick firm steps, that she 
too, could go down into the world to work, 
instead of only waiting here. 

‘ How far are they now?” questioned a 
quavering voice from the fireside, break- 
ing in upon her thought before it had time 
to end in a sigh, though, indeed, Dorrie 
was little addicted to sighing. 

“‘They have just reached the old tree at 
the bend of the road, Grandpa,” she an- 
swered. 

‘*Ho!” chuckled the old man. ‘‘ When 
my grandmother and I was boys we used 
to climb down stairs faster than that, and 
no canes either—lots of ’em!” 

Which bit of history in no wise aston- 
ished Dorrie, who was used to grandpa. 
He could help to keep up the fire, could 
take care of the cow now and then, when 
the weather was not too cold, and attend 
to various little odds and ends of work, be- 





side being company for Dorric ; but, ag he 
himself expressed it, his ‘“‘ mem’ry was no 
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count since the mill-wheels broke into his 

head.”” Whenever he tried to tell any- 

thing of the past, dates, uames and genders, 

experiences, readings, and ifnaginings, all 

mingled in inextricable confusion. So 

Dorrie only nodded brightly, and answered, 

‘* Yes, indeed,” as she turned away from 

the window, to take up the morning’s work, 

for whatever she might have thought about 

only waiting, there was considerable work 

for her girlish hands to do in that little 

cabin home on the mountain. 

She tried to forget how still the house 

was and must be, with the boys away. 

Even in Summer, only occasional picnic 

parties, a wandering artist, or now and 

then a student in search of specimens, 

clambered so high on the mountain road. 

In winter no one came, unless expressly 

seeking the cabin and its inmates; and as 
they had few friends, and nothing to 
tempt thieves, visitors were rare. 

It had been different in the days 
when the old coal shaft was in use, 
Then the whole place had been a scene of 
bustling activity. Miners coming and go- 
ing, heavy trucks rushing down the long, 
steep tramway, from the summit to the 
river below, black barges bearing the coal 
across to the great mills on the opposite 
shore, and wagons winding by a slower 
and more circuitous route around by the 
road, and away to the ferry. All day long 
the sounds of busy work, and the cheerful 
call of human voices had come to the little 
home, and the family had shared in the 
general occupation. The boys had been 
busy at the office above, and the wharf be- 
low, and the grandfather also, stout and 
hale in his old age, had known no lack of 
employment until the accident which dis- 
abled him. 

But the old shaft had been abandoned 
now fora new one three miles down the 
river. Its black, cavern-like mouth was 
silent and deserted, the trucks were broken 
up, orlay idle, and the long track built for 
their descent was left to fall into ruin. 
With the change, harder times had come to 
the mountain home. Through the Spring 
and Summer the boys had diligently 
worked the bit of ground belonging to it, 
and had raised what they could. But cold 
weather had emphasized the need for more 
remunerative labor, and they had found 
employment at the new mine, too far away 
to come home at night, even though their 
absence left the grandfather and Dorrie 
alone. It was not particularly congenial 
employment either, only, as they cheerily 
said, it would ‘‘ do for a stepping-stone to 
something better.” 

‘“*T'd like to find a stepping-stone to 
something better myself,” mused Dorrie, 
as her dusting brought her to the book- 
shelves Charlie had made, with their slend- 
er but precious store, and she remembered 
how many things she wanted to read and 
study, and how little chance there seemed 
for it at all. 

‘* When I—when I fought with Napoleon 
Bonaparte in Mexico, she was always re- 
spectful to her betters,” volunteered Grand- 
pa, having caught a murmured word, 
which sent him fumbling in that chaotic 
store-house, his memory. 

The simple furniture was put in ite 
daintiest order, old Brindle’s comfort 
looked after, and then Dorrie seated her- 
self by the window and took up her sew- 
ing. The walls scarcely needed pictures 
while they held the window, with its ever- 
varying landscape. Down the rough moun- 
tain side, barren and bleak in places, then 
softened by patches of ragged bushes and 
stunted trees, white and glittering in their 
Winter dress, across the ice-bound river 
and away to the Ohio shore, where the 
great mills rose on the bank and the town 
spread up the slope beyond, Dorrie’s eyes 
wandered, though only at long intervals; 
for her fingers flew busily. Her thoughts 
were busy too. How should she find that 
stepping-stone to something better? She 
did so want to help the boys, if only she 
knew what to do. But it must be some- 
thing which would not take her away from 
home. She must take care of Grandpa, 
and they could not afford to leave their 
own little house tenantiess and rent an- 
other elsewhere. 

‘‘Besides, we can live more economically 
here than anywhere else,” she mused, 





“ And if I only could find ”"— 
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She reviewed all her abilities and posses- 
sions to see if possibly any of them might 
be turned to better account than at pres- 
ent, and for a’moment her thread dropped 
loosely while she pondered. Then she 
caught sight of it and drew it promptly 
through, shaking her head with a little brisk 
self-reproof. 

“ Tnis will never do, Dorrie, my dear! 


‘One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let thy whole strength go to each,’ ” 


she sang softly. 

The words aroused her grandfather from 
his half-dozing quiet. 

“No, no, child,” he protested rather 
querulously, ‘duties won’t wait. I was ac- 
quainted with the whole family of ’em 
when the Crimean War and me was soldiers. 
Always on duty—battles, outposts and 
everywhere.” 

‘That is true, Grandpa,” said Dorrie, 
brightly, catching at a thought through 
the tangled sentence. *‘ One can be a good 
soldier, and ‘on duty’ just the same, 
whether in the thick of the battle or only 
guarding a lonely little outpost like this. 
Nevertheless, I mean to have a place at 
the front if I can get there,” she silently as- 
sured herself. 

Sven on the outpost the hours were only 
sixty minutes long, and the quiet day 
slipped away until the straggling trees sent 
long backward shadows climbing up the 
slope, only to be overtaken, like belated 
travelers, by the hurrying twilight, before 
they reached the top. The daylight had 
scarcely vanished when the full moon shone 
out fair and cold, 

“It’s going to be a bitter night, Mary,” 
said the old man, shivering in his easy 
chair. ‘‘ Better make a good fire.” 

He often called her thus, by her grand- 
mother’s name, sometimes by her mother’s, 
and Dorrie, accustomed to being three 
generations to him, scarcely noticed it as she 
piled more fuel in the wide, old fire-place. 
The flames danced and sparkled, brighten- 
ing the plain, old walls, and flooding the 
room with their cheerful light. Usually 
Dorrie liked to draw the curtains early 
and enjoy the cosy home warmth and com. 

fort within; but this night she felt a 
strange reluctance to shut herself away 
from the outer world. The simple supper 
was over, and its few dishes washed and put 
in their places with the shades still with- 
drawn, and then the young housekeeper 
walked to the window and paused irreso- 
lutely with her hand on the cord. 

‘I don’t know what is the matter with 
me to-night,” she whispered to herself. 
‘*Someway [ feel lonely, or no, there is 
nothing to be afraid of, andif there were, 
those twiakling lights so far away couldn’t 
help me.” 

How many there were of them! Nearest, 
though away across the river that looked 
like a broad belt of silver in the moonlight, 
were the long rows of windows that marked 
the mill. Beyond these the lights from 
street-lamps, store-windows, and countless 
homes, flashed and shimmered. Farther 
still, up that opposite slope lay the other 
city, where no household lamps were ever 
lighted. Often Dorrie fancied she could 
catch in the moonlight the gleam of some 
of its marble portals. Slowly her gaze 
wandered back to the great mill again, 
lying quiet, for the night now, with its 
throbbing iron heart at rest. Suddenly the 
girl started. What was that strange red 
light which flamed up for a moment and 
was gone? The watchman’s lantern, per- 
haps, or—No, there it was again, and it 
was on the roof! She strained her eyes 
for a clearer vision, and once more that 
slender tongue of flame leaped up and dis- 
appeared. 

**Fire! The mill is on fire!” she ex- 
claimed, with white face and wide, wild 
eyes. 

** Eh?” said her grandfather, stirring un- 
easily in his chair, but without arousing 
from his dream. 

Dorrie glanced at him—more helplese 
even than herself—and back at the win- 
dow with its horrible revelation. Then 
she caught up a shawl, and throwing it 
around her, rushed out of doors and away 
to the edge of the cliff. She bent her ear 
to catch any sound of alarm that might 
show the danger had been discovered, but 
all was still. Oh, why did no one notice? 

‘Fire! Fire!” The girlish voice rang 





out for a moment, and then faltered as she 
realized the utter hopelessness of being 
heard from that far-off hight. She guessed 
how it all was. Some one still working in 
the office, the most of the workmen gone 
home to their late supper, and the night- 
watchman not yet come. It was the most 
unguarded bour of all the twenty-four. 
Again the flame shook its triumphant lance 
before her eyes, as if in derision of her 
helplessness. 

What could shedo? Seven hundred feet 
or more down that steep declivity, and 
across the river, that was all, under her 
very feet, it seemed. But it was utteriy in- 
accessible save by the road that wound 
around two weary miles. It would be too 
late long before she could travel two miles 
of that rough, slippery road, for already 
she could see how the fire was gaining 


ground. It was dreadful to stand idly 
there and see it all. She wrung her hands 
in agony. 


* * For it isn’t the mill alone—just a great 
building and machinery—but it is all that 
it means to so many poor people!” she 
moaned. ‘‘ Even if no lives are lost, they 
will all be thrown out of work in mid-win- 
ter. Maybe the mines will stop too, and 
how can they—how can we—live? Oh, I 
must do something! I must!” 

She poised herself on the edge of the 
cliff, and looked frantically down, as if it 
were possible for her to fly. Then a thought 
scarcely less wild, flashed through her 
brain, and she darted away toward the 
mouth of the old shaft, where, near the top 
of the tramway, one of the old trucks was 
still standing. It was adesperate plan that 
she had conceived; but there was no time 
to stand and deliberate. How she made 
her way so surely and rapidly over that 
rough, dangerous ground, with its many 
obstructions, Dorrie never afterward could 
clearly understand, nor by what frenzied 
strength she succeeded in freeing the truck 
from the ice and rubbish that bound its 
wheels, and pushed it out into the track. 
But she did it, and then she paused, breath- 
less and trembling from excitement, and 
her tierce exertion. 

That tramway was a ride no hardihood 
of hers had ever ventured upon, even when 
the cars were checked by breaks, and their 
speed in a measure lessened by the ma 
chinery at the shaft, which caused the de- 
scending laden cars to draw up the empty 
ones. But now, unguided, untrammeled, 
empty but for her own light weight, who 
could tell how it would plunge down that 
fearful road? The tramway, unused so 
long, might be broken, or obstructions 
might have fallen across it; coated with 
ice by the water trickling down from the 
mine she knew it must be, and peering 
down its steep path, now in the light, now 
lost in impenetrable shadows, she shud- 
dered and drew back in sickening fear. 

It was only fora moment. She glanced 
at the mill again; there flashed before her 
girlish eyes a vision of all the suffering and 
loss its ruin must involve, and she hesi- 
tated no longer. Springing into her cum- 
brous craft she strove with all her strength 
to push it loose from its snowy moorings. 
It creaked, grated, moved a little, and 
then suddenly eped away on its wild jour- 
ney. Faster and still faster it flew until 
the keen air seemed to cut her face as she 
dashed through it, and its rushing drowned 
all other sounds. The trees whirled past 
her in a mad waltz up the hill, but she did 
not see them, for crouched in the bottom 
of the car she had closed her eyes lest she 
should see the death that seemed every 
instant impending. Every breath was a 
prayer, though her tightly closed lips never 
moved, and her thoughts took no conscious 
wording. It seemed an endless time that she 
was flying onward at that fearful, ever-in- 
creasing speed—now leaping, with a fright- 
ful jar, over some obstruction, now gliding 
downward with lightning-like smoothness 
and velocity. 

Then came a swift recollection. Jt was 
the first distinct thought which had as- 
serted itself in all that perilous ride—that 
the platform at the river’s edge had been 
torn away. She had scarcely remembered 
it, however, before the truck reached the 
place, shot over the bank with a fearful 
bound, on to the solid ice below, and was 
carried more than half across the river 
before its momentum was expended. As 





its speed slackened, and it finally stopped, 
Dorrie unclosed her eyes, and clasping the 
side of her rude conveyance, clambered 
out unsteadily. A moment she clung to it, 
dizzy and bewildered, then with one swift 
glance at the sturs, and a murmured 
‘Thank God!” one swift backward look 
toward the twinkling light in the cabin- 
window, she turned and ran away across 
the ice, and up to the door of the mill. 

It was a pale face, and an eager, panting 
voice that broke in upon the quiet of the 
office, whose occupant was bending busily 
over books and papers. 

**Fire! Themill! Fire! Oh! Captain 
Cole!” And then Dorrie dropped, faint 
and trembling, into the nearest chair. 

The alarm was given at once. The great 
bell rang out sharply, hoarse voices 
shouted, there was the rushing of many 
feet, and the calling of hurried orders. All 
was confusion outside; but Dorrie, lean- 
ing back in her chair before the oflice fire, 
scarcely stirred. She heard the fire-en- 
gines mingle in the general din, heard the 
office clock strike eight, and dimly realized 
that all the alarm, the danger, and the hor- 
rible ride which had seemed to be stretch- 
ing over ages, had really occupied buta 
very brief period of time. 

Half an hour later, Captain Cole came in 
again, puffing from vigorous exertion, 
his coat thrown over his arm, and his 
kindly face marked with soot and satisfac- 
tion. 

‘* Well, it’s all out now,” he said, rubbing 
his hands cheerfully together. ‘* All out, 
and no great damage done either, but it was 
a narrow chance. Ten minutes more and 
it would have been too late. By the way, 
Miss Dorrie,” struck with a sudden thought, 
‘*how did you happen to be down here so 
late? It was a very fortunate thing that 
you were passing just then.” 

Passing! Dorrie sat up and looked at 
him, but as she briefly told her story, the 
good cuaptain’s eyes grew even rounder and 
wilder than hers had been when she first 
burst in upon him. 

‘* Well, well! I declare! Bless my soul!” 
he ejaculated. Then he suddenly turned 
away from her with a hurried ‘* Wait a 
minute,” as he vanished through the door. 
Presently he reappeared with a cup of hot 
coffee procured at a neighboring house. 
‘“*There, drink that, child. Bless my soul, 
what a ride!” 

Dorrie slowly obeyed, and the warm, 
strong coffee revived and strengthen her, 
but with returning animation came a quick, 
remorseful remembrance, and she started 
to her feet. ‘‘Oh, I have left Grandpa 
alone all this time! I must go home at 
once.” 

** Yes, yes; wait a bit, Miss Dorrie. I'll 
see toall that,” interposed the captain. *‘ I'll 
have my carriage here directly. It may 
not be so expeditious as your own private 
chariot, but it’s a deal safer. Down that 
old tramway ona night like this! Who 
ever heard the like?” 

It was evident that a goodly number of 
people heard the like while he was gone to 
order his carriage, for when that comfort- 
able vehicle arrived, and Dorrie went out 
to take her place in it, a crowd had gathered 
around it. As the captain touched up his 
horses a man’s voice called: ‘‘ Three cheers 
for Miss Dorrie!” and they were given with 
such a will that,the old Virginia hills rang 
with the echo. That quaint ride through 
the moonlight, during which the old Cap- 
tain was so wisely considerate as to turn 
the conversation to ordinary and unexcit- 
ing topics, quite restored Dorrie’s com- 
posure. She was only anxious about her 
grandfather, who, as it proved, had been 
happily ignorant of her absence, and was 
only awakened by her return. 

The Captain came again the next morn- 
ing to assure himself that the evening’s ad- 
venture had wrought no evil results. 

‘Partly for that and partly on another 
matter of business, Miss Dorrie,” he ex- 
plained, gazing thoughtfully into the fire. 
‘* The fact is, last night convinced me of 
the necessity for, and a way to carry out, 
a plan I’ve had in my mind for some time 
—that is a telephone from my mine down 
the river, and from the one across the 
mountain to converge at some point here- 
abouts, and run across to the mill. I hadn’t 
it all clearly thought out, you see, but I 
know now that this is the very place I 





want for my central office, and you are the 
very little woman to take charge of it.” 

As he proceeded to deliberately unfold 
his project, what would be required, and 
what salary offered, Dorrie listened with 
sparkling eyes that caught a blissful vision 
of what all this would mean to her, how 
she could communicate with the outer 
world and with the boys at any moment of 
the day, so that she need not be lonely any 
more; how the money would buy comforts 
for grandpa, and books and treasures to 
brighten up the home-nest for them all. 

‘*But are you sure | am just the one you 
want?” she questioned hesitatingly; ‘‘ for 
if you are only judging by last night, that 
wasn’t so very brave a thing after all, when 
you come to think about it; there was only 
the one thing to be done, and nobody else 
to do it.” 

‘Ah, yes, Miss Dorrie, but people who 
in an emergency can see just what must be 
done, and that they are the ones to do it, 
are a trifle rare in this world,” declared the 
captain. ‘A girl who would care for the 
interests of others at the risk of a ride like 
that, is the very one I’d like to trust with 
an important charge.” 

‘*Eh? Telephones?” said Grandpa, start- 
ing up. ‘*Why, when I was on acran- 
berry marsh in New England, we raised 
telephones by the bushel—yes, sir, by the 
bushel, and didn’t think nothin’ of em!” 


So Dorrie found her stepping-stone. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


THE FEAST OF LANTERNS. 


BY ELIZABETH OU MMINGS. 








Sine Fu bad long desired a pony, and 
Uncle Sun Loo had a heart as soft as but- 
ter, so it is not wonderful that when Sing 
Fu went out on the veranda after break- 
fast, the morning of the Feast of Lanterns, 
he found a shaggy black pony there, toss- 
ing his head and stamping with impatience. 

‘“‘Is the beast good-tempered and quite 
safe?” asked Sing Fu’s father, when Uncle 
Sun-Loo had placed Sing Fu on the pony’s 
back. 

‘If ahorse dealer may be believed, he is,” 
said Sun Loo, smiling. ‘I told the fel- 
low his skin should pay a heavy penalty if 
he deceived me, but he declared Babbo a 
miracle of gentleness, and surely he spoke 
the truth when he said that the creature 
came from ‘the Land of Grass.’* 

Sing Fu cantered about the garden and 
down to the river gate, and when he re- 
turned to the court, there were three ser- 
vants, who had just come from the gov. 
eraor’s palace and were asking to sce him. 
One handed him a large red letter, and the 
other two bore between them a bamboo 
pole, on which hung five costly lanterns. 
Three were made to resemble lilies. There 
was a red one, a white and a yellow one, 
and a light placed within them would 
cause them to flutter their leaves and give 
forth a delicious fragrance. One was a 
large, egg-shaped affair of red silk, in 
which holes were pierced in such u man- 
ner that when it was lighted the Chinese 
characters for happiness would shine on 
each side of it in lines of fire. This was to be 
hung in the center of aroom. The fifth, and 
handsomest one, like the lilies, was made 
to hang against a wall. It was a cube of ivory 
white silk, and on the front of it, beauti- 
fully painted, was an exact portrait of the 
wax doll from Paris. From each one of 
the lanterns hung a slip of red paper, on 
which was written a riddle, and with the 
letter was delivered five sealed notes and 
five packages. 

The letter which was written on crim- 
son paper covered with butterfly’s in water- 
lines, read as follows: 

**Honored Young Gentleman. Son of the 
Beloved, Illustrious and Venerable Viceroy, to 
whom be everlasting tranquility. 

**Your goodness is as lofty as the Cloudy Hills. 
Your virtues deep as the sea. It is impossible 
for me to requite your profound kindness, and 
I am heartily ashamed of the poor little trifles I 
send you by my servants. 

‘*May the days of your life be like the ascend- 
ing sun, and your happiness like the fir-tree. 


Your little younger brother, Wax.” 


The riddles-were as follows: 

No. 1, hanging on the white lily 
« Blossoms of the orange tree 
Are not half so sweet as he, 





* “The land of Grass "—Thibet, 
+ “Little younger brother "~phrase for~Your Ob** 
Servant. 
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My rare pots of amber gold, 
Weak men fear me, I am told.” 
No. 2. Hanging on the red lily: 
**Heigh! ho! and away I go, 
Over the hills and mountains oh! 
Hip! Hip! Hop! 
And never, never stop.” 
No. 3. Hanging on the yellow lily : 
* As round as an apple, 
AS deep as a den, 
Without one the world 
Would be without men.” 
No. 4. On the red silk lantern: 
In days of peace, and days of war, 
My voice is heard ; 
And yet I’m dead as any stone 
And never spoke a word.” 
No. 5. On the white lantern: 
“Over the wide and shadowy sea 
The sailor folk have carried me. 
I tell mankind that life is brief; 
That it is mingled joy and grief. 
I’m not Chinese, an yet Chinese 
Can understand my words with ease.” 


It was some time before Sing Fu could 
find the best place for his lanterns. The 
verandas were tooexposed and windy; 
his play-room and the library were too re- 
tired, and in the great hall he could not see 
them himself. 

At last we hung them in his mother’s 
parlor, and gave the answers to the riddles 
and the gift-packages, into herkeeping. He 
guessed the first riddle at onee, the answer 
was a bee, and the gift was a tiny golden 
bat set with carbuncles, and so made it 
could be fastened on acap. The Chinese 
name for a bat, and the word for happiness, 
are pronounced alike, so the bat is consid- 
ered an emblem of joy, and acharm against 
evil. His mother guessed the second rid- 
dle, and curiously enough the gift was a 
jeweled ornament for a lady. 

After luncheon Sing Fu went out with 
his Uncle to see the city, which was like a 
great flower garden, in which lanterns aa 
brightly colored as roses and tulips blos- 
somed. 

Sun Loo was mounted on a brown cob, 
and Sing Fu rode Babbo, while two ser- 
vants went ahead of them and two behind 
them. There was a delicious coolness in 
the air. The sky was cloudless. The 
shops were thronged, and every public 
street in the city was well worth seeing. 
Some say that an empress, being fond of 
pleasure, caused the palace to be lit up 
every night by a thousand lanterns, which 
caused a perpetual day about her; but the 
real cause of the celebration is not known, 
though it is kept with great rejoicing and 
expense. Sing Fu, who had never before 
been in the streets save in a Sedan chair, 
looked about him with eager eyes, and 
Uncle Sun Loo became for the time a boy 
again, while the servants almost forgot 
their duties, there was so much to occupy 
their attention. There were lanterns in the 
form of apples, oranges, lemons, and pome- 
granates. Some were like drums, others 
were like bells, or flower vases. Some were 
to be carried in the hand. Some were to hang 
in the middle of a room, some against the 
wall, and others were made to roll on the 
ground, like fire balls, a light burning 
meanwhile within them. Shaggy Babbo 
trotted along as if be had always carried a 
viceroy’s son on his back. And Sing Fu 
was so engaged with other sights that he 
did not notice a great red sign on which 
was painted, in black and white, the image 
of a winged tiger, standing on his hind 
legs, and holding in his fore paws a large 
round cash before hisbreast. Beuseath him 
was written the legend: ‘*Behold his ex- 
cellency, the grasping cash tiger!” The 
whole was the very expressive sign of a 
gambling hall. Babbo did not like the 
looks of it. He imagined it was danger- 
ous to horses as well as to men. Plunging 
with a snort across the street, he ran against 

aman who sold pins. He was an ill-tem- 
pered fellow, and the large one he held in 
his fingers as a sign, he thrust into Babbo’s 
flank. The best natured horse will not 
endure everything. A corner was just be- 
fore him, and in a moment Babbo was fly- 
ing down the cross street at a wild run, 
Sing Fu, clinging to his mane, while Uncle 
Sun Loo, the servants, and a mob of peo- 
ple gave chase, crying: ‘‘ Whoa! whoa!” 
in tones alarming enough to scare any 
horse to death. But Babbo had a great 
deal of sense, and as soon as he thought he 
was safe out of the way of the thing that 
had hurt him, he suddenly stopped,2and 





Sing Fu went over his head and into a 
mud puddle. 

Bruised and sore, with a bunch on his 
forehead that was rapidly swelling into a 
blue egg, and very muddy clothes, Sing 
Fu could have wept, when his uncle bade 
him mount the cob with ohe of the ser- 
vants behind him, and himself leaped upon 
the back of Babb», whom he called a 
‘« wicked beast.” The side street led by a 
short cut to the Viceroy’s palace, and they 
were soon at the gate, where they were for- 
tunately met by the family doctor, who 
hurriedly spread a plaster that smelled of 
camphor, and mixed a pill that tasted of 
musk and aloes. ‘The plaster will, 1 
hope, reduce the swelling on your distin- 
guished head, and the pill will, I am sure, 
refresh your honorable stomach,” he said 
to Sing Fu. They both seemed to have 
the desired effect, for after taking a bath, 
he curled up on some cushions in his 
mother’s cle and fell fast asleep. Just 
opposite him on a little shelf, was a clock 
that had come all the way from Connecti- 
cut.* A prim little case of veneered wood 
enclosed it, and under the round, white 
face, was a picture painted on the glass of 
the door. It was a strange blue green 
tandscape, in which was a red house, sur- 
rounded by a white fence, and from behind 
it came a measured, * tick-tock,” just as if 
it were in the sitting-room of a farm-house 
in New England. At last it struck four, 
and waked Sing Fuup. The big pill had 
made him very dull, but the clock was not 
dull, and went on briskly saying, * tick- 
tock,” till it struck five. ‘‘Oh!” cried 
Sing Fu, starting up; ‘it’s the clock!’ 

**What’s the matter with the clock?” 
cried his mother, who kad run to him in 
alarm. 

‘*Nothing. It’s the answer to the last 
riddle. ‘I’m not Chinese, and yet Chinese 
can understand my words with ease.’” 

The American clock was the answer, and 
in the package that went with. it, neatly 
packed in a handsome box, wasa copy of 
‘*the Wisdom of the Sage Confucius,” 
beautifully printed on pale, thin yellow 
paper. Its leaves were double, the run- 
ning title was on the edges of them, and 
the beginning was on the very last page, 
after the fashion of book-making in China. 

** Dear me! How kind!” exclaimed Sing 
Fu. ‘I’ve wanted this particular book a 
long time. But Wan is putting me in his 
debt.” 

Just then a little crimson envelope fell 
out from between the leaves, and within it 
were these words: 

** Love me.” 

‘Your unworthy little Younger Brother, 
Wan,” 


That evening, lanterns hung likea fringe 
of many colors along every veranda, and in 
every available spot in the Viceroy’s pal- 
ace, and everybody sat up till midnight, 
to eat boiled taros under the lanterns, be- 
cause to eat these vegetables at this time, 
is supposed to improve the eyesight. 
‘* Now,” said Uncle Sun Loo just before 
they separated for the night, ** You ought 
to guess those two other riddles, after eat- 
ing the taros.” And after considering a 
moment, Sing Fu did guess them. Num- 
ber three was a well, and the gift was a sil- 
ver bracelet, on which iu turquoise, was the 
Chinese character for happiness; and num- 
ber three was a drum, and the gift was a 
portrait of the wax doll, beautifully painted 
on ivory. 

** IT s’pose these are the consequences of 
giving Wan that doil,” said Sing Fu with a 
puzzled air. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sun Loo. “A kind 
act, like an evi! act, is a seed which may 
sprout and become a tree.” 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
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Primals and finals, names of distinguished 
men in science. Cross words: 1, not the 
whole; 2, at any time; 3, the ancient name of 
an important city of Italy; 4, speedy; 5, a 
domestic ; 6, part of a house; 7, a small town of 
Southern Italy ; 8, a swimming and diving bird. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 20rn. 
CHANGES, 

1, Protestant; 2, nutmegs; 3, potentates,; 4, 
toneless ; 5, treason ; 6, stamen; 7, Sterling ; 8, 
stipend ; 9, strange; 10, sweeten; 11, portents ; 
12, earnest. 

PRESIDENTS. 

1. Millard Fillmore—mill, fill, more. 

2. John Adams—oh, Ada. 

3. George Washington—washing, ton. 

4, Thomas Jefferson—ho! son. 

5. Zachariah Taylor—aria. 

6. Martin Van Buren—mart, van. 

7. James Munroe—roe. 

8. John Tyler—Jo. 


* Connecticut clocks are exported te China, 








9. Franklin Pierce—frank, pie. 

10. James Madison—jam, mad. 

11. Andrew Johnson--drew. 

12, John Quincy Adams—dam. 

13. James Buchanan—Hanan. 

14, Andrew Jackson—Andre, Jack. 

15. William Henry Harrison--ill, hen, Harris. 
16. Abraham Lincoln—ham, 


17. James K. Polk—jam, polk. 

18. Ulveses 8. Grant—ant. 

19. Grover Cleveland—rover, level. 

20. Rutherford B. Hayes—Ruth, ford,* hay. 
21, James A. Gartield—field. 

22. Chester A. Arthur—chest, art. 


FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 
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AUTHOR, 
E mB roi L 


DEFECTIVE SAYING. 
‘‘Where ignorance is bliss, 
’Tis folly to be wise.” 


AUTHOR, 
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(On a distant prospect of Eton College.) 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC, 
WarBleR 
A lbAniA 
L anDmaN 
RanGinG 
U nnErvE 
8 co R ne R 


(Warbler, Albania, Landman, Ranger, Un- 
nerve, Scorner. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 


ANAGRAMS. 

1, Percy Bysshe Shelley: 2, Thomas Carlyle ; 
8, Edward Irving; 4, Lord Jeffrey: 5, Elizabeth 
Rarrett Browning ; 6, Edwin Arnold; 7, Robert 
Browning ; 8, Dante Gabriel Rosetti; 9, Lord 
Macaulay. 
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IF YOUR COUGH IS GROWING 
MORE TROUBLESOME, 

if you are losing health and strength, and are 
beginning to have night-sweats or any of the 
well-known alarming symptoms that indicate 
soy yy trouble, write to Drs. Starkey & Pa- 
en, 1529 Arch 8t,, Philadelphia, stating your 
case clearly, and ask their opinion as to your 
condition, and whether they have treated similar 
cases with their Compound Oxygen. Jt will cost 
- nothing, as they make no charge for consul- 
ations. They will, at the same time that the 

reply to your inquiries, furnish you with pom | 
documents and reports of cases as will enable 
you to determine whether in your own case a 
cure is possible. 


Fashionable Furniture 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Our Warerooms are filled with an eacel- 
lent selection of New and Novel Styles in 
Bedroom and sitting Room Suites FOR 
SUMMER COTTAGE USE. Alsoa variety 
of styles of Chuirs, Lounges, etc.,in Cane, 

New andTHOROUGHLY SUBSTANTIAL 
SOLID ASH BEDROOM SUITES, $25 for 
eight pieces. 

Bargains in properly made and SUB- 
STANTIAL RATIAN FURNITURE. In- 
spection solicited. Prices in Plain Figures. 


KEELER & CO., 
81 to 91 Washington St., cor, Elm, 
BOSTON. 














Absolutely the BEST. Will not injure the finest 


hoe or leather, aD has ever used it. 
TAKE NO OTHER. 
Sold by leading Testers everywhere, 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., New Vork. 


SAVE LIFE AND PROPERTY 


BY USING 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM 


Protection from Lightning: 


These rods are manufactured and erected 
only by the subscriber. They are applied to 
buildings on strictly scientific principles, and 
during a period of fifty years have never failed 
to afford complete protection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
No. 64 College Place, 
NEW YORK. 











Washes clothes WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING, 
and so SAVES FUEL and LABOR. 

Makes white clothes wermnenne thee ye 
Softens flannels and brightens co clothes. 
REMOVES dirt from the hands EFFECTUALLY. 

The BEST Soap for all household uses, 
THE GROCERS SELL IT! 


UNDERHAY & CO. 
276 Franklin Street, - Boston, Mass. 
Agents for New England and Canada. 


SEBASTIAN, MAY & 60.'8 
IMPROVED 860 

Screw Cutting Lathe 

no for. id Sos OF 


- Drill Presses, Chuck 
Drills, Dogs, and mech Diets! 


and amateurs’ outfits. 
atalogues mailed on ap- 
plicats ° 


‘ TO W.Second onion” 

















TRAVEL. 
STATE LINE. 
NEW YORK TO G W, POOL, DUBLIN 

DAY. 


Vv 
Al Clyde built steamers an ost t 
medstines, but no advance in rates, Gabin only 


to $ spte-room 
Ercurelons (sits to bia, Exoursions, pe — : 
Di lowest rates. No live stock carried. » veling i 


clergymen, and favorable terms to partis tra 
gether. Send for pamphlet ot information, with 


AUSYIN BALDWIN & CO, General Agents, 


piste yee Petes Metin res 
Te CHICAGO "0 
WORTH- 


RAILWAY. 
THE BEST AND ROUTE 


SHORT LINE 


Chicago, 
ouncil Bluffs, 
oo Omaha, 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 
to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 
City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all poinis West. 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 


ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. \ 

It is the LAKE SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR ROUTE between CHICAGO and 


on ht trains, 
Ages through trains, 
omygaag ANP Bree SXnE™ 
i sag sAiD CHICAGO AND WINOTA. 
pi Zita alot oe any pat 








cisco, P or any point in the West 
oF Nortays the agent for ticke’s 
if you wish ibe oe 





Agent, 
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farw and Garden, 


( (he Acricultural Editor will be glad to recewwe any 
prachoal hints, sugvestions or information thul 
wil make this department more vaiuable to (hose 
of owr subscribers who feel ep cially witerested.| 


TIMELY AND PRACTICAL, 
BY RURALIST. 


Arpiyino Insecticripges.—Professor Lintner, 
Entomolugist of New York, gives some precau- 
tions to be used in applying Paris green and 
London purple to vegetation for the destruction 
of insects, which are timely, and will bear re- 
peating in this condensed form; Never distrib- 
ute them with the hand, as an abrasion of the 
skin might result in serious harm, Apply the 
powder with the wind, so as not to breathe it. 
Apply only to leaves and fruit, from which it 
will be entirely washed away by long and re- 
peated rains, Exclude all animals from feeding 
on the poisoned crops, Test the strength of the 
prepared poison on a few plants first, lest it be 
too strong. Use it no stronger than will kill the 
insect. 


Curcxs ror Marxet.—If you are raising 
chickens to sell for market purposes, sell off the 
young roosters as fast as they get fit to kill, says 
a poultry fancier. The flock will be more quiet 
and will grow better, and from this time out the 
price will be growing less. Put the old hens in 
market as coon as they stop laying, and before 
the pin-featLers start. 





A Srveuiar Peacu Taez.—It is in print, and 
hence ought to be true, that a peach tree at 
Shelby, N. C., continues to bloom six successive 
weeks every season, and the fruit ripens in the 
same way. There were fresh blossoms on the 
tree, and peaches as large as the end of a man’s 
thumb. The fruit begins to ripen about the 
middle of July, and while some peaches are ripe, 
others are not half grown. ‘The tree is nineteen 
years old, and has been following this course all 
its life. 





Cuicken CHoLerna.—The Stockman saye, that 
when cholera is knewn to be in a neighborhood, 
poultry keepers should watch their stock closely 
and remove sick birds, when first discovered. 
The feeding grounds and houses, should then be 
sprinkled with a disinfectant made by putting 
eight ounces of sulphuric acid in eight gallons 
of water. In old, infected houses the liquid 
must be used so as to saturate all the wood work 
and the ground where the fowls run. The rem- 
edy is comparatively inexpensive, and if 
promptly used as a preventive, will prove a good 
investment. 


Summer Fue..—This is the season when every 
rural housewife appreciates good fuel. Wood is 
the common Summer fuel in most farmers’ 
homes, even in the East, and on many accounts 
it is more desirable for hot weather use than 
coal. But the wood should have been prepared 
for use during the Winter, as it takes too much 
valuable time to do it during the season for 
active work. Dry wood, even if not very solid, 
is excellent Summer fue!, and much rubbish on 
every farm may thus be disposed of to advan- 
tage. 


Co-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE,—The Minneapo- 
lis Knights of Labor, who have been a corporated 
society since 1883, are elaborating the idea of 
co-operative agriculture, At a recent meeting 
they discussed a plan for the founding of a 
colony where speculators cannot enter, The 
society propose issuing 5,000 shares at $10 each, 
to be invested in land, the limit for each mem- 
ber to be one-half section. In this way cach 
will be provided with a home and a farm, even 
though he be of moderate means. 

For Tent CaTeRPiLLars —A correspondent 
of a Michigan paper recommends an easy and 
effectual remedy for the nuisance known as tent 
caterpillars, which annually infest so many 
apple trees. His prescription is to take a spring- 
bostom oil can and fill it with kerosene; then, 
about sunset, when the worms are all at home, 
give the nest a few squirts of kervsene, and it 
will ** cook their goose.” It is much better and 
easier than burning the limb, cutting it off, or 
shooting them out. 

Bui.pine Too NeaR THE Roap.-—This is a com- 
mon fault in many parts of the country. Dis- 
cussing mistakes in rural embellishment, Pro- 
fessor Bailey wisely remarks, that there is too 
much of a disposition to ‘‘save land” for corn 
and potatoes. This economy is often short- 
sighted. It is like storing the cob and throwing 
away the corn, A farmhouse cannot present a 
good appearance unless it stands four or tive 
rods or more, back from the road. Sucha situ- 
ation is also s matter of convenience in escap- 
ing dust, noise, and publicity. 








Bees as Weatuer Inpicators.—A German 
writer Asserta that bees are excellent storm 
warners. He says on the approach of thunder 
storms, bees, otherwise gentle and harmless, 
become very irritable, and will at once attack 
any one, even their usual attendant, approach- 





ing their hives. A suceession of instances are 
given in which the barometer and hygrometer 
foretold a storm, the bees remaining quiet, and 
no storm occurred, or the instrument gave no 
intimation of a storm, but the bees for hours 
before were irritable, and the storm came. 


Urtiiize THE Ruspisu.—Every farmer should 
have a compost heap, and keep adding to it 
through the season. Some one well says, that 
many times, in cleaning up around fence rows 
and vacant spaces on the farm, great quantities 
of weeds and grass are cut and allowed to go to 
waste, which, if hauled to the manure heap and 
incorporated in it while yet green, would make 
a vast amount of excellent manure. This, of 
course, makes work, but it will lead to increased 
productiveness of the land, and this will in- 
crease the crops and the profitableness of farm- 
ing. 7 

MivkinG Turee Times a Day.--Of late the ad- 
vantage of an extra milking of cows at noon has 
been somewhat discussed, And now Prof. 8, A. 
Knapp reports a trial at the Iowa College Farm, of 
the alleged benefit of milking three times a day. 
The consequent average daily gain of the herd, 
was four pounds cach. ‘Enough to pay half 
the trouble and expense of the extra work.” 
With cows giving only a moderate quantity 
there was scarcely any increase. On heavy 
milkers, ‘‘such as improved Hollsteins, Frankie 
and Jessie, it amounted to eight pounds per 
day.” This result is thought to support the 
theory that ‘“‘ milk being a product of the udder, 
ceases to be secreted when that organ is full. 


Drone Comb IN Hive.—Writing on bee man- 
agement, a Western apiarist says, that all excess 
of drone comb should be removed from the 
hives. Avery small patch is suflicient for all 
practical purposes, too many drones being a 
detriment to the colony, acting as so many 
idle consumers, Avoid blowing your breath 
among the bees while handling the comb. They 
are inclined to resent objectionable features in 
rather a pointed manner. 


A TimeLy Point.—Remember that green- 
seward plowed in August will get well rooted be- 
fore Winter, and will be fitto plant next Spring 
to almost any farm crops. If plowed early the 
weed seeds will start, and they can be killed 
with the cultivator, or possibly wiil be de- 
stroyed by frost before they can go to seed 
again, which will leave so many the less ene- 
mies to eontend against in next year’s crops, 
Good farmers say that land plowed this month 
will grow better crops, and can be taken care of 
with much less labor than the same land plowed 
in Spring, or even in the late Fall, 


IMPROVE THE RuRnaL Home.—As an observing 
writer remarks, the home of the farmer has 
never been what it might be. The children on 
the farm have not found it as pleasant as it 
should be. The parents have not been the best 
companions for their children. Farmers have 
carefully and wiltully made farm life repellant 
to the rising generation, Ignorance in the per- 
tormance of labor has made the hand grow 
weary. Failure to cultivate the mind has made 
the culture of the soil a servitude. The oppor- 


tunities of the farmer for broad, deep, and in- 


tellectual training are always within his own 
neighborhood and under his own control, yet 
too rarely improved, 
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THE LIQUORICE PLANT. 
BY EMILY THATCHER BENNETT. 


No more conscientious and reliable teacher of 
botanical science than the late Prof. Alphonso 
Wood, A.M., has studied nature within the 
United States. Of the Natural Order Legumin- 
ose, he says: ‘‘No family of the vegetable 
kingdom possesses a higher claim to the atten- 
tion of naturalists than this.” To these words 
we may modestly add: No class of plants is of 
more varied 1mportance to human life than the 
leguminous order and sub-ordere, They pro- 
duce valuable medicines; invaluable dyes, hke 
the indigo and log-wood ; imporiant resins, bal- 
sams and gums; delicious fruits and many nu- 
tritious seeds; some of the finest woods, like 
rosewood, a Brazilian species of Mimosa; and 
the perfection of delicate beauty displayed in 
their butterfly tlowers, is only equalled in the 
magical order of the Orchids. The graceful 
foliage of many Jeguminous and papilonaceous 
plants is also only comparable to the “ ?ruit- 
bearing ” veins of the Filices, eternal as the ver- 
dure of Paradise above, 

The leguminous genus which supplies the 
medical extract called liquorice, does not large- 
ly tavor our couutry indigenously. One species, 
however, has been found somewhere along the 
wild shores of Lake Erie, which also is more 
abundant farther westward. This is said to pos- 
sess the peculiar taste, in foliage and root, of the 
Spanish and Italian varietics of Glycyrrhiza, the 
herbaceous, somewhat viney, perennial, which 
has been successfully cultivated in the English 
counties of Surrey and Yorkshire. The exten- 
sive flower-and-herb farms of fertile Surrey 
have found considerable profit in their growth 
of liquorice-root, from which the pure extract~ 
may be obtained. The liquorice lozenges, mad 





near Pontefract, in Yorkshire, are considered to 
be a very pure form of this throat and bron- 
chial medicine, which also is largely used in 
Materia medica, to neutralize or cover the taste 
of various disagreeable remedies. 

The home production of liquorice root and 
“paste” is comparatively smal], while, accord- 
ing to Pool’s ‘Commercial Statistics,” a few 
years ago, the British consumption of this pro- 
duct ‘‘ averages 500 tons per annum.” 

The fact that it is largely employed by brew- 
ers of English porter, wonld suggest larger 
efforts in the domestic cultivationof G. glabra, 
the species most highly valued for the “ sweet 
root,” which has received its classifying name 
from the Greek, 

But we read that 100 cwt. of root, and a larger 
weight of ‘‘ juice,” are annually received at Hul 
from the continent, 

Undoubtedly the largest amount of liquorice 
supply for the world is from Spain and Sicily, 
and this is often seriously adulterated. The 
valuable demulcent qualities of the production 
should not, in justice to humanity, be thus de- 
teriorated. In view of this consideration, as 
well as the suggestion of profit that might ac- 
crue, the liquorice plant may be cultivated in 
some parts of the United States. 

We learn that it grows well in deep, light, 
sandy loam, and is readily increased by rvot- 
slips with ‘‘eyes.” It seems not strictly to re- 
quire a very warm latitude continuously, 

The root, so to speak, must be prolific. It is 
fibrous, although often an inch in diameter and 
several feet in length. In the process of manu- 
facture, the green roots are crushed ina mill, 
then pressed to separate their sap or juice. 
This is slowly boiled, as in the American man- 
ner of making maple-sugar, until it becomes by 
evaporation a thick paste, one of Nature’s be- 
neficent provisions for human disease. If, with 
the poetic bay-leaves, which are laid around it 
in boxes for exportation, might only be in- 
ferred their sentiment of * immortahty,” and 
no suspicion of substances mixed with the pure 
extract for base profit, such as coarse starch 
and Barbary gum, a greater blessing still would 
liquorice be to many a bodily sufferer. 

Pure and genuine liquorice paste is entirely 
soluble in water. The Spanish brands are said 
to be the most suspicious of adulteration. The 
Italian are sufficiently so. Copper is sometimes 
detected in the paste procured at drug stores. 
This probably is owing to the use of unclean or 
old copper vessels in boiling the juice. 

When grown in England the roots of G. 
glabra are fit for use when the plants are three 
yearsold. ‘Lhis need not preclude annual profits 
from a ‘‘ liquorice plantation,” after it became 
established, which we imagine, like banana cul- 
ture, requires but small attention to growth 
after the first judicious planting, In 1839 over 
1,000 tons of Liquorice Puste were exported 
from Naples to England, valued at forty-five 
pounds sterling per ton. 

Pertinent to that phase of natural science 
which Baron Von Humboldt founded and named 
Botanical Geography, among “littoral plants,” 
those which indigenously grow along the shores 
of large bodies of water, are mentioned two 
species of Glycyrrhiza found in the salt steppes 
of Asia, viz: G. hirsuta and G, levis. Possibly 
these also are pervaded by the sweet mucilagin- 
ous sub-acid principle of the cultivated liquorice 
plant. A plant of the West Indies, Abrus pre- 
catorius, called ‘wild liquorice,” is a delicate 
climber. 

I do not learn that any particular use is made 
of the seeds, few in number, ripened in the 
ovate compressed pods of Glycyrrhiza Glabra, 
whose agrecable medical qualities are fo valua- 
ble. ‘The blue or purplish pea-like blossoms of 
this perennial doubtless would be a pleasing 
novelty for a florist’s introduction. 

Brook yy, L. lL. 
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SORGHUM FOR FORAGE. 


iT appears that there is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion among stockmen as to the ad- 
vantage cf sorghum as feed for stock. An able 
discussion of the subject by prominent stock- 
men of Kansas, and recently reported, seems, 
however, to establish the fact that the amber 
cane when properly cured, constitutes the most 
reliable winter feed that can be procured in 
Western Kansas for cattle, shcep and horses, and 
that the deleterious effects noted by some feed- 
ers, resulted from badly handled and soured 
cane. Mr. E. B. Cowgill, special agent of the 
department for collecting statistics of the sor- 
ghum industry in Kansas, furnishes the following 
items : 

That experience has proven the value of sor- 
ghum as a forage crop, isattested by the fact that 
in the western part of the State the acreage has 
increased largely. The most important fact, 
however, which has beeu clearly demonstrated 
by the experience of those who produce sorghum 
for forage purposes is, that it is a eure crop in 
the most arid portions of the State. In all the 
discussion of the subject this is undisputed, 
and is either claimed or admitted by every 
writer or feeder. 

In the far West two methods of sowing are 
pursued. The first is to sowas for the production 


of cane for the mill, in rows about three and a 
half feet apart, putting the seed from four to 
eight inches apart in the row. The ground is 
then cultivated as when plantedin corn. The sec- 
ond method is to sow broadcast, or with a wheat 
drill, and omit ail subsequent cultivation. The 
cane in either case is cut just before the seed be- 
comes ripe. The large cane grown in rows is 
better if shocked like corn, and may be fed safe- 
ly at least until the first of January. Later in 
the season the juice sometimes sours to such an 
extent as to require care in feeding. The cane 
sown broadcast is cut and cured like hay, and is 
fedsafely at anytime. That cultivated in rows 
endures drought better than that sown broadcast. 
The successful cultivation of sorghum for for- 
age on the semi-arid land points to the probable 
extension of the sugar industry over those lands 
which are now used almost exclusively as ranges 
for cattle. 

So far as appears from observations thus far 
recorded, no portion of the State has an advan- 
tage over another in the favurableness of its 
temperature, although itis a poiut of common 
observation that crops mature earlier in the 
southern than in the northern counties, 

Reports from growers in all parts of the State 
assert that several varieties mature wherever 
planted. ‘The northern limit of the cane belt 
is therefore north of the northern boundary 
of Kansas. The southern boundsry of the cane 
belt is quite as surely south of the southern 
boundary of the State. 

After caue has matured a light frost does it no 
harm. It is uninjured until the temperature 
goes so low as to freeze through the outer shell 
and bursts the cells containing the juice. A 
lower temperature is required to injure the large 
late varieties than the early amber. This re- 
sults from the thick shell and the heavy protect- 
ing sheath of the large varieties, 

As regards the part of Kansas best adapted to 
growing cane,this depends upon the several con- 
siderations of soil, rainfall and temperature, 
and it may be found to have alsoa relation to 
the facility with which irrigation may be ef- 
fected. 

The central portion of the State hasthus far 
been selected by those who have erccted large 
works, and the Arkansas River bottom lands have 
had the preference. These lands have a loose, 
sandy soil, underlaid at a depth of a few feet by 
gravelly subsoil. The content of vegetable 
matter issmall., The content of such soluble 
mineral saits us are taken up vy cane is so large 
as to perceptibiy increase the amount of settlings 
in defecation over those from canes grown on 
Iiinois soils. 

The tonnage of cane grown un these Arkansas 
Valley soils increases, an its quality improves 
after a series of crops have been produced on 
a given field. 

Other portions of Kunsas may be found 
equally well adapted to the growth of cane, and 
it is probable that most localities in the eastern 
two-thirds of the State will be found to possess 
the requisite advantages for profitable prose- 
cution of thesugarindustry. There is, however, 
ample room in the central region, where favor- 
able conditions are known to exist, for an im- 
mense development.—New York World. 
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POULTRY IN NARROW QUAR- 
TERS. 


Hens like to have their liberty and to roam 
over the garden and fields, and to select their 
own nesting places in the barn, or among the 
bushes or tall grass in the vicinity of buildings, 
but the profits to their owners, under such cir- 
cumstances, are not always sure to be satisfac- 
tory. Hens in the garden are generally unmiti- 
gated nuisances, surely so if they are your neigh- 
bor’s hens. Many persons seem to think that 
poultry cannot be protitable unless they can 
have their full liberty, and can obtain most of 
their living from what they can pick up while 
foraging on their own account. But this is a 
mistake. Hens running at large, unless closely 
watched and cared for, seldom pay very well. 
They often have to seratch too hard for their 
living, and what eggs they lay are largely lost, 
or in some way wasted. Then the chickens get 
caught by hawks, foxes, or other animals of 
prey. 

Last May, a friend of the writer wrote that 
he would like to have us try a setting of his 
choice eggs. At the time we had no poultry of 
any kind, and no good place for keeping any ; 
but, copying the method adopted by a neighbor, 
we bought seven hen3 and set out in the poultry 
business with a small movable coop, three feet 
by six feet, that allowed lees than three square 
feet of space at night for each hen, and about 
as much more in addition by day. The coop 
was made of the thinnest boards we couid find, 
half-inch pine, the joints of the roof battened 
with laths. The front was three feet high, and 
the back about nine inches. A wire lattice 
three feet square in front gives plenty of light 
and air. On either side of the lattice a hole was 
cut in the boarding, for the hens to pass through, 
one into a nesting box, the other into the open 





run four feet square. The passage ways are 
closed at pleasure by little doors which fall down 
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in front or turn up as desired. The establish- 
ment is in tliree parts, and each can be moved 
separately, and if necessary, by one persuon, 
though two gam handle the larger coop more 
conveniently. 

We kept the seven hens in these small quar- 
ters, moving them about frem day to day upon 
fresh grass, sod or'garden soil, for several weeks, 
or till it became convenient to provide more ex- 
tended grounds, and from the day they were 
bought they averaged not less#han five eggs per 
day, many days the whole number laying. Of 
course they were fed well and otherwise well 
cared for. The 3x6 coop has been the only home 
by night since a larger yard has been given them 
forarun. If hens can have good pure air to 
breathe, clean water to drink, and suitable food 
in abundance, they will get along with very 
little room for exercise, and will pay well in eggs 
for the table. But if saving eggs for setting, it 
would be better to give more exercise, that the 
chickens may be more vigorous, We only allude 
to this experiment, a forced one on our part, to 
show how small a range a few hens can be kept 
on and yield a generous profit for the care and 
keeping. Almost every family has waste scraps 
from the kitchen that could be utilized in no 
better way than to feed to a small coop of laying 
hens.—N, E. Farmer. 





GREEN FEEDING. 


THE more a farmer wrestles with the rigors of 
the Summer season the more he will find of the 
inadequacy of the pastures and the necessity of 
soiling crops. The succulence of the grass has 
gone at this time, and with the hard, dry grass, 
cows cannot keep up in the full flow of milk, It 
is a necessity of our climate that soiling crops 
should be grown, and it is a necessity, to pre- 
vent waste, that these crops should be cut and 
carried to the stock. Corn is the usual crop 
grown for Summer feeding, and when it is grown 
in the best manner it is an excellent food for all 
sorts of stock, and especially dairy cows. At 
first fodder corn gained a bad reputation by the 
mistake of sowing it broadcast, and the same 
blunder is made now by many farmers, This is 
a loss every way. It wastes the crop and spoils 
the quality; for broadcast corn makes a small 
growth, and is so sliaded and crowded that it is 
white and tasteless and deficient in nutriment. 
When grown in the manner usual for corn— 
that is, planted in rows and cultivated, it con- 
tains its fullshare of nutriment, and yields two 
or three times as much on the same ground as 
the broadcast sown. It should be planted in 
rows not less than 244 feet apart, and 3 plants 
together, 14¢ inches apart in the row for the 
small early varieties of the sweet corn, and 8 feet 
apart and 3 plants at 18 inches for the larger 
kinds of late corn. This will give 20 to 25 tons 
per acre for the latter, and nearly as much for 
the former, of the very best fodder, which will 
be ready for use by the middle of July. This 
planting will produce a good many ears, which 
greatly add to the value of the crop, and the 
produce of milk and cream, especially the latter. 
In feeding Narragansett sweet corn, from the 
appearance of the ears up to the time when the 
ears were ready for the market, the writer bas 
found the proportion of cream to gradually in- 
crease up to 25 per cent. above the quantity 
given when the feeding first began, and the 
highest product was when the corn began to 
get the first reddish color of the ripe grain. 
Sweet corn contains a large proportion of albu- 
men and sugar, and while it is premature to 
declare that albumen may be converted into fat 
in the cow, yet it is now thought to be highly 
probable, and as the claim is made that the legu- 
min of peas is so converted, and peameal is one 
of the richest butter-making foods, there seems 
to be little risk in claiming the same for the 
albuminous sweet corn. 

While, however, corn, and especially sweet 
corn, is one of the best of fodder crops for Sum- 
mer use in every way, yet it is well to have 
others for the sake of variety, and of all others 
millet is the next in value tocorn. Cows like 
variety of food as well as other animals, and in 
practice it is found desirable to conform to their 
desire in this respect. Millet comes in about 
the time when the cows are satiated with corn, 
aud it is thus a most desirable crop. There is 
time yet to sow it as it is ready for cutting in 
five or six weeks after sowing.— Times. 


HINTS ON DESTROYING WEEDS. 


Mucu of the effort in weed destruction is so 
widely misdirected that it is not nearly so effective 
as it should be. We often see advice to cut out 
plantain or wild carrot by band, in meadows and 
pastures. This is well enough where the plants 
are scattering, and should always be done if it is 
not possible or convenient to plow the weeds 
under. But cutting out by hand does very little 
to clean Jand foul with such pests. For every 
plant that appears ap meadow or pasture, there 
are, probably, a thousand seeds lying dormant 
in the ground, ready to grow as soon as the soil 
is stirred. With a hoed crop on weed-seeded 
land, millions of weeds may be destroyed by fre- 
quent cultivation, in a single season. 

There are other classes of weeds which appear 


in Winter grain that can also be best fought by 
a well-directed use of the plow. Red-root, 
where the land is thoroughly seeded with it, will 
appear in such quantities that hand pulling is 
impossible. We probably cannot destroy much 
of this weed by hoed crops in Summer. We 
have seen it appear by the thousands on land 
that had been well cultivated in corn and pota- 
toes during the Summer, and sown with Winter 
wheat in the Fall. It is probably the nature of 
red-root seed not to grow until the cool, moist 
weather which usually comes just at wheat-seed- 
ing time. Hence the seeds brought to the sur- 
face during the heats of Summer do not germi- 
nate and are not destroyed. But Fall plow this 
land at the proper time for Winter wheat sow- 
ing, and the red-root will all grow where it is 
near enough to the surface to germinate, Then 
plow in Spring for oats or barley, and a large 
share of the red-root seeding will be destroyed. 

So far as possible horse labor should be util- 
ized in weed destruction. Where much has to 
be done by hand labor or hoe, it is evidence of 
mismanagement, It makes farming more ex- 
pensive than it need be, and in doing this makes 
good farming more difficult. In the parable 
about the husbandman’s field, in which the 
enemy sowed tares, it was possibly the best that 
could then be done to “let both grow together 
until the harvest.” But he would scarcely now 
be considered a good farmer who would know- 
ingly put a crop on land where it was sure to be 
crowded by weeds that could not be removed 
except by its own destruction.—American Culti- 
vator, ‘ 
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DEHORNING CATTLE. 

I hereby give you a bit of my experience in 
the way of sawing off horns. Mr. Haaff’s last 
letter seemed to lay the matter down so simply 
that a neighbor offered to furnish the subject if 
I would wield the saw. Being desirous of secing 
the experiment tried, I readily consented. ‘The 
animal was a two-year old Short-horn-bull that 
had shown strong symptoms of viciousness, 
having backed the owner out of the pasture 
two or three times, Our first attempt proved 
futile, failing to secure the brute properly. The 
head was tied around as Mr. Haaff directs, but 
the stanchions gave way, and out went Mr. 
Bull with a horn half off. We were obliged to 
abandon the job till next morning, when a 
suitable stanchion was fixed. This time the 
Hon. Gentleman left the stable a hornless 
muley, not having lost any more blood than 
would naturally flow from a simple cut on your 
finger. Not a groan did he give, but threw 
himself down, and there he lay till the horns 
dropped in the manger before him. About an 
hour afterwards, we made him a visit in the 
pasture, found him feeding as quietly as though 
nothing had happened, suffering no perceptible 
inconvenience, only that he could not gore us, 
There are several others in this neighborhood 
that will soon share the same fate. Some very 
humane people denounce us as cruel and un- 
feeling, and are somewhat inclined to complain 
of us. Butlet them once get horned by a mad 
bull and Pil venture they will be willing to see 
the brute sawed in two in the middle. I now 
believe ‘‘ dehorning” perfectly harmless, as well 
asa benefit to the herd. Iintend to denude my 
cattle of all horns at an early date. The opera- 
tion was performed four weeks ago; bull all 
right yet.—I. HZ. 8S. in Western Rural. 


re 


YOUNG PIGS IN SUMMER. 


Tue method of fe jing the young pigs in 
Summer, depends son what on how they are to 
be disposed or—whet! r to be fattened for the 
coming Winter or to} »wiatered over. In the 
latter case, and where the pigs have been late 
arrivals, this is the best plan; no forcing is ne- 
cessary, and when they have had their mother’s 
care for ten or twelve weeks, give them good 
pasture, plenty of grass and clover, and see that 
they have an abuadant supply of pure water. 
Under such conditions, if they come from a 
healthy mother, they will probably begin the 
Winter vigorous and healthy. And yet, even 
with these, moderate rations of grain, skim milk, 
and otner wholesome food that can be most in- 
expensively provided, will help their growth 
amazingly, and brivg them into the Winter in 
capital trim. It has been frequently urged that 
nothing was wanted in Summer for pigs that 
were to be wintered over, but grass. With this 
view we are not disposed to agree, except in so 
far as regards to young sows that are kept for 
breeding purposes, aud which, therefore, it is 
not desirable to fatten; all that is required of 
them is good healthy growth. But the Summer 
time is the cheapest time to make growth. For 
this reason many large hog raisers prefer the 
early pigs that can be turned out as soon as 
weaned, and crowded steadily up to six or eight 
months, thus making their growth when they 
can do so at the least expense, and with the least 
trouble to the owner. In this case no difference 
of opinion exists as tothe method of care and 
breeding. It is simply to provide with healthful 
conditions and give them all the wholesome, 
nourishing feed they will eat.—National Live- 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
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FORCE 
PUMP. 


Works easy and throws a constant 


stream. 

Has Porcelain Lined and Brass Cylin- 
ders. Is easily set. Is the Chea * and 
Best Force Pump in the world 
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FILES FOR THE 11 INDEPENDENT. 
WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux InpE- 


PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tue 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
Mélivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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lias for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Sheet, WM... 00.6.0... seccccesserdereceneeee 2 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, 


the Eneraver.. 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED STATES 
Size, 26x40. . 2 00 
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EX-PRESIDENT U.S, GRANT. Size, 16x®..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Size, 16x40, . eeee 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "'Bixe. Téx30.. eeeeveseoees + 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,..... .... s.0++ 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
360 pages, Price., % 


The “PICTURE ABR TEE MEN.” ad Bound ‘in 


Cloth. 190 GURMEEG tiedss oes ce cssecceccocccccsccece 
Orders, with the cash incl 
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“TRIAL TRIP.” 
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secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end ay the time 
for which payment is made. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
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INDEPENDENT. 
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and advertisements, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2782, New York Olty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


Oren first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
acriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 
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PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 





WARERC “MS; 
Fifth Avenne, Cor. 16th 8t., 


NEW YOUK © . 


PAWN TENNIS, a2 
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| cheap and durable. Send 
. |for Catalogue. Empire 
Roofing Co... 180 F Race Street Philadelphia, Pa ° 


LeBOSQUET 


chm HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improveinents. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


GAS MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT C0., 
47 and 40 N. Second Mt., Philadeiphia. 
“Gasotixe For Any MAKE MACHINE.” 
Send for Circulars and Price-list. 


INTING 
aM nth ot y H+} 3 cents 
printing. Cir- for a book of ages of ‘ani 


ie sent free. ty. 4c. cards, lNcente 
JOBEPH WATSON. 19 Rurrey Street, New York 


REMINCTON 


(Double and Triple Action) 


FORCE PUMP. 
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ours PERCHA) Fir. “ina Waterproof, 
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PUMP is 
ahead of all competition in work- 
jug easily and rapidly. 

It is secure from freez- 
ing, and never needs 
priming. 

WE FURNISH ATTACH- 
MENTS TO THE 
PUMPS TO FIT 
THEM FOR USE 
HORSE 


WITH WIND MILL, 


» POWER, OR STEAM. 
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Joe! McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and 


Shoes. I am now msnrfacturing them on a largescale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 


of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price 


lists, tull instructions for self-measui ement for men, 


women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautitully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry sndcom- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


workmanship py any woods! in in eng, comnts. ont and my lowest class 


others at the same price. 


© deri e perfect boote spd shoes beuld 2 1 ' 
phiet . which will give +... ‘ist and s]] information thatis required, It wi pouteciae: 


goods are superior in every respect to sll 
lustistd 
Pray you to send torthe pamphlets 


reserve leather of all kinds ~4 ladies’ or gentlemen's boots aa sho es, and to make them soft and 


beatiful, use my Sea) Polish Blackin 
JO¥NI/ McCO UBER. Inventor ‘ns Manuf 


turer of McCou'ber'’s Patent Boots and Shoes and atent 
en tion THE INDEPENDENT. 
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URDY, President. 
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be in force at its anniversary in 1885. 
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Heoicomb’s Auto- 
matic Combination 


FURNACES 


For Hard or Soft Coal 
Coke or W: th- 
out alteration. 


Most Satisfactory House 
Warmer in Existence. 
Guaranteed in every re- 
spect, 


Send for Circulars. 
HOLCOMB & GOULD, 
Painesville. ON) 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists. Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade 9 feet long by 3-6 inch wide. 


> Shaw, Applin Cn 
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A Fine Steel Engraving, 


A. H. RITCHIE, 
16x19 inches. 


Sent, postpaid, to any ad- 
dress, upon receipt of $1. 
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” THE CHINESE UWE Go, 
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Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
—_ on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

EN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188z. 
Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 

Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


CARMEL SOAP, 


MADE GF PURE OLIVE ait, ? 


By a MISSION SOCIETY in PALESTINE. 


An pty 4b, -4. 3 oti vanecuier to all other 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers and Drugaists. 


wW.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


— 
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Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Har Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 


and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
distinctly. We refer to those using them Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free. Address, F. 
HISCOX, 868 Broadway, N. Y. Mention this paper. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE; 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 











































